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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., LL,.D. 

Delivered February 20, 1902 

It is with no little diffidence that, in giving my first presi- 
dential address, I follow in the steps of so many distinguished 
predecessors — men notable in various walks of life — historians, 
statesmen, administrators, diplomatists. The Royal Historical 
Society has had the good fortune to be presided over by such 
men as George Grote, Lord John Russell, Lord Aberdare, and 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff. My immediate predecessor in this 
chair, Dr. Ward, whom we so unwillingly released from his 
presidency to fill a larger sphere of usefulness as Master of 
Peterhouse and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, is known to most of us here as the author of an 
admirable history of the English drama, the biographer of 
Chaucer and Wotton, the translator of Curtius’s ‘ History of 
Greece/ and a distinguished writer on various epochs of German 
history. We have all of us admired the combined courtesy, 
dignity, and learning with which he discharged the duties of 
President during his too short tenure of the office but 
probably only Members of the Council are fully aware of the 
energy and enthusiasm which he threw into the task of direct- 
ing the efforts of the Society. To him is chiefly due the 
successful initiation of a movement for the promotion of 
advanced historical study in this great but ill-provided 
capital, which has issued in the establishment, I am glad to 
say, of two lectureships in the higher branches of historical 
learning. We parted from him, as I have said, most reluct- 
antly, but we feel confident that the qualities which so fully 
justified our choice here will insure him full success in the 
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position which he now holds — the practical headship of one of 
our two great and ancient Universities. For venturing to 
stand here in the place of Dr. Ward I owe you, first and fore- 
most, my humble apologies. 

In casting about for a subject on which to address you 
to-day I came to the conclusion that to speak on some 
abstract question connected with the study of history would 
at best be but a feeble repetition of what has been said before 
by my predecessors here, by professors in their inaugural 
lectures, and by many others in speech or in writing. Before 
an audience of this kind I need not defend the interest or 
the utility of our favourite study. You would hardly be here 
if you did not believe the study of history to be useful, and if 
you did not generally find it interesting. I need not dwell 
on the fact that history is the mother, in more senses than 
one, of politics ; and that, whatever else we should know as 
citizens, politicians, or administrators, we ought at least to 
know something of the history of our own country — how it 
came to be made — through what changes it has recently 
passed — what have been its relations to other States down to 
our own day. 

Such knowledge is essential to the citizen ; but still more 
important in this connection is the mental training which 
historical study confers, or ought, if properly followed, 
to confer : the mental attitude of caution and balance, the 
mixture of doubt and confidence which one gains by inquiry 
into the politics of the past. No other training — not that of 
grammar or language, of mathematics or science — produces 
precisely the same effect ; no other training is so proper for 
the citizen of a self-governing State. This educational result 
is admirably stated in the words which I find quoted in the 
recent life of John Richard Green: — ‘To him the value 
of historical study lies in its educational efficiency to teach 
the methods of political observation and political reasoning, 
and to train the sobriety of temper and largeness of view 
which are necessary for observation and reasoning alike.’ 
These words we shall all endorse. Some great writers have 
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gone even further and claimed for history the power of 
prophecy. Sybel once said in a lecture, which I had the 
pleasure of hearing, 1 Wer kennt das Woher, kennt auch das 
Wohin ’ (‘ He who knows the whence will also know the 
whither ’). Mazzini held that the two great guides of conduct 
should be, in private affairs the verdict of conscience, in public 
affairs the verdict of history ; and had he never said anything 
else, he would at least have uttered one » great word. The 
difficulty is to read the verdict of history aright ; and historians 
themselves, as many recent examples show, often take 
different sides in politics ; but after all we are not concerned 
to defend our favourite study on these grounds. It is as a 
branch of human knowledge, as a subject of the widest human 
interest, that we pursue it — primarily at least ; and we 
endeavour to pursue it scientifically by the patient and 
thorough examination of historical evidence, aiming at nothing 
but the truth, without bias, without a desire to find support 
for any particular theory, with no private ends in view. And 
year by year we add, not, it may be, any epoch-making 
discoveries, but at least a few bricks to the great edifice based 
on solid fact, which is gradually superseding the elegant but 
fallacious structures of other times and restoring for us the 
truthful image of the past. 

On these and similar topics I might occupy your time 
indefinitely, but I think that the way in which I may waste it 
least will be by reminding you of the chief incidents in the 
history of our own Society during the past year, by sum- 
marising the progress we have made, and by adding a humble 
tribute to the memory of those illustrious dead who have 
recently been taken from us. 

At the outset I cannot but recall an event which, while 
affecting the millions of a vast empire, has touched us in a 
particular way. Death has deprived us of our Royal patron 
in the person of that great Sovereign whose long and pros- 
perous reign will ever be regarded as one of the happiest and 
most progressive epochs in the history of the British Empire. 
It would be out of place here and now to spend words in 
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laudation of one whose praise is in the mouths of all men, in 
all lands of her wide dominions, in all countries of the civilised 
world. It would be interesting to dwell on the parallel which 
might be drawn between her reign and that of her greatest 
female predecessor on the English throne — to trace the 
influence which in both cases a woman was able to exercise 
on the affairs of State — to compare what a great modern 
historian called * the peace of Elizabeth ’ with what may here- 
after be called ‘ the peace of Victoria/ But I refrain from 
this and other tempting reflections ; I only note it as an event 
in the history of our Society — that in her we lost a patron of 
whom we might well be proud. We are fortunate, however, 
in the fact that the Royal Historical Society has not lost the 
distinction of that title, for his present Majesty has graciously 
consented to be our Patron in his predecessor’s place ; and 
for this we owe to King Edward VII., and have already 
tendered to him, our grateful thanks. 

The losses of last year were heavy indeed, to the country 
at large, to the Church, and to the cause of history in par- 
ticular. Death and illness played havoc among the leading 
historians of this country — the most distinguished members 
of our Society. The two most learned occupants of the 
Bench of Bishops — Dr. Creighton, Bishop of London, and 
Dr. Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford — died, the first shortly before, 
the second shortly after, the great Sovereign whom they had 
so ably served. Both were Honorary Fellows of our Society, 
and one was a past Vice-President. 

Of both these great men I would speak in terms not only 
of respect and admiration, but of affection, for to both I owe 
a large personal debt of gratitude. Both were men of great 
learning and erudition, of high intellectual distinction, of 
great aims, of immense industry ; both have left a deep mark 
on the historical science of their day, and both were ever 
ready to help a younger student by advice, encouragement, 
and direction ; both have left gaps which no man at present 
living and known to the world is able to fill. 

As men they were indeed very different. Dr. Creighton 
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was not only a student, a man of letters and learning, but 
perhaps even more a man of action and affairs — a born 
administrator, diplomatist, and statesman— a man fitted to 
fill the highest office whether in State or Church. His fluent 
and brilliant conversation, his geniality, his wit, the boldness 
of his utterances on all subjects, safeguarded as it were by 
not infrequent paradox and a certain reserve as to his inmost 
convictions, all combined to distinguish him in any company, 
and in three years to make him perhaps the best known man 
in London. As a teacher at Oxford, as a student and writer, 
as professor at Cambridge, he had already won high distinc- 
tion in the historical world ; but, whatever his mark as a 
historian, I can hardly doubt that had he lived he would have 
made a still greater mark as bishop. Dr. Stubbs was cast 
in a different mould. He was by nature a student, a man 
of learning, somewhat shy, no lover of society or of the plat- 
form, rather shrinking from the world than going out to meet 
it, full of a quaint and playful humour for those who knew 
him, but of no unusual powers of conversation or social gifts, 
not an administrator or statesman born. In the House of 
Lords on occasion, in royal commissions and in similar 
positions, his learning was invaluable ; but, unlike Dr. Creigh- 
ton,* the mark which he made as a bishop was hardly equal 
to that which he made as a historian. When Dr. Creighton 
became a bishop, State and Church gained probably even 
more than the cause of history lost ; in Dr. Stubbs’s case 
history lost even more than the Church or the State gained. 

Differing as men, they differed also as historians. The 
work of Dr. Creighton was distinguished by a rare judicious- 
ness and impartiality. It was scientific in the truest sense, 
based on diligent research, balance of authorities, keen in- 
sight into human and political methods, historical sympathy, 
and a desire to understand, to make allowances for all, for 
an Alexander VI. as well as a Savonarola. Add to this 
a studious avoidance of rhetorical passion or exaggeration, 
a severe uniformity and restraint of style, an avoidance of 
purple patches, and you get a result which some are inclined 
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to call dry, but which the student finds he can rely on, not 
only as to facts but as to opinions. ‘ True history/ he said, 
I have tried to write/ and he succeeded. But, when we 
come to ask what addition he made to the sum of human 
knowledge, we cannot say that it was very great. Originality 
marked all his work, whether his smaller books, such as his 
‘ Wolsey 1 or ‘ Queen Elizabeth * and the delightful studies of 
county history which show how he possessed the art of linking 
the story of the men of old with the scenes and buildings in 
which they played their part, or his one great work, ‘ The 
History of the Papacy.’ But it is originality of treatment 
and opinion rather than novelty of fact. The facts are not 
so much new as newly put — regarded from a new standpoint, 
freshly grouped. In short, it is an originality of criticism and 
construction rather than the discovery of new historical data. 

The work of Dr. Stubbs has many great qualities in 
common with that of Dr. Creighton. He, too, set before him 
the truth of history as the first consideration. He was tem- 
perate, sympathetic, impartial in his judgments, though in 
the depths of his heart probably not so impartial as Dr. 
Creighton, for his human subjects roused in him strong affec- 
tion or repulsion, while a certain scepticism and a tolerant 
indifference tended to equalise Dr. Creighton’s judgments. 
Again, if any history can be dry, it must be allowed that the 
bulk of Dr. Stubbs’s work is dry. I say the bulk, and I am 
of course thinking especially of his work on Constitutional 
History ; but no one could use such an adjective of his 
writing when he dealt with persons or with manners, with 
the character or the court of Henry II., with the development 
of Henry VIII., or the actions of great medieval churchmen. 

In his 1 Constitutional History ’ the dryness is inseparable 
from the subject. Those who have studied the History of 
Institutions will know that it is far from dry ; but to the 
ordinary reader it is doubtless not only dry but repulsive, 
as indeed to the ordinary reader everything intellectual is 
that requires an effort. But the chief difference between 
these writers as historians is that while the originality of 
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Dr. Creighton is chiefly an originality of manner, that of 
Dr. Stubbs is an originality of matter. From the point of 
view of addition to the sum of human knowledge there can 
hardly be a comparison between the two writers. Perhaps 
no English historian that ever lived did more to advance the 
knowledge of English history, and to set the study of it on 
a sound basis, than Dr. Stubbs. His work lay largely — 
indeed mainly — among manuscripts and documents hitherto 
hardly known ; and he not only brought a vast number of 
facts to light, but he drew new and true conclusions from 
them and built up a great compacted edifice of historical 
learning. His genius was critical to a high degree, but it 
was also constructive. The preliminary labours which he 
went through in his many editions of the Chronicles led up 
to his great work ; and that work, * The Early Constitutional 
History of England/ is a foundation on which all future 
historians will have to build. That some errors have been 
found in it, that others will doubtless be found in it, is no 
blot on that work. The best books are those which by 
advancing knowledge stimulate research until they come 
eventually to be superseded by their own offspring. 

These two great churchmen and historians, then, are gone 
from us, but their work remains, each in its own way mark- 
ing the high-water line of scientific historical study in our 
generation. Unfortunately our losses, do not end here. Two 
other of the greatest of our living historians were also struck 
down last year, not by death, we may thankfully say, but by 
serious illness, disabling them for a time at least from work. 
I refer to Lord Acton and Dr. Gardiner. The former fell 
ill while superintending the production of the first volume of 
a great universal history of modern times, the idea of which 
he had himself conceived, the plan of which he had already 
drawn out, and to which he would, it was hoped, have con- 
tributed some chapters based on those marvellous stores of 
learning which, unfortunately, have hitherto been all too 
little utilised for the benefit of the world at large. Lord 
Acton has been obliged to resign the direction of this work, 
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which has been placed in commission and intrusted to a 
body of three editors, at the head of whom is our late 
President, Dr. Ward. 

Dr. Gardiner fell ill soon after bringing out the third 
volume of his 4 History of the Commonwealth and the 
Protectorate/ forming the sixteenth volume of his 4 History 
of England * in the seventeenth century. This book, one of 
the greatest historical works in the language, has done for 
that stirring epoch what has not been done with equal 
thoroughness for any other equally long period of our 
history, except, perhaps, by Dr. Freeman for that of the 
Norman Conquest. We rejoice to hear that Dr. Gardiner’s 
health has improved of late, and we hope that he may yet be 
spared to carry to its natural conclusion the story to the 
elucidation of which he has devoted the unselfish and disin- 
terested labours of a lifetime. 

[Since these words were spoken both these great historians 
have been taken from us. Dr. Gardiner died in March and 
Lord Acton in June 1902. A period of little more than a 
year has thus witnessed the disappearance of the four men 
who were indisputably the heads of our profession. Rarely 
can any branch of science have had such losses to mourn 
within so short a time ; and in the last two cases the loss to 
history was even greater than in the first two, for, while the 
two great bishops had both given up for some years before 
their death the active prosecution of historical study, Lord 
Acton and Dr. Gardiner were hard at work at the moment 
when they were struck down. 

If the difference between Dr. Stubbs and Dr. Creighton 
from the historical point of view is in some respects remark- 
able, still more striking is that between Dr. Gardiner and 
Lord Acton. Few men in any branch of learning have 
turned out a larger amount of work than Dr. Gardiner. Few 
have written a bigger book than his great and, alas, unfinished 
4 History of England in the Seventeenth Century.’ Lord 
Acton never wrote a book at all, and his published work is 
confined to essays, articles, lectures, and reviews. Both men 
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were students by nature, both devoted their lives to investi- 
gation and the acquisition of knowledge, but while Dr. 
Gardiner gave the results of his research to the world, the 
vast mass of Lord Acton’s learning has, unfortunately, for 
the most part perished with him. Dr. Gardiner lived a life 
of study, retired from the world, going little into what is 
called society, personally known to few but students and 
pupils ; he received few honours, he gained but little reward, 
financial or otherwise, for all his toil, save what is after all 
the best reward — the noble joy of doing conscientiously and 
successfully the work that one can do best, and the increasing 
respect and admiration of all true students. For many years 
of his life he was a poor man, forced to devote to the 
unprofitable labour of elementary teaching many hours which, 
in more propitious circumstances he would have given to 
research and production. Late in life — too late — he might 
have become a professor at Oxford. He declined the 
honourable post because he conceived that at that stage in 
his career it was incompatible with the completion of the 
work he had set before him. Rarely indeed, if ever, has any 
scholar pursued to the end of his days with more concen- 
trated and single-minded industry a great object envisaged 
in early years ; and such a life should be a shining example 
to scholars in all time to come. Nor in this persistency 
alone did his devotion to science show itself. It is equally 
manifested in his single-eyed pursuit of historical truth. 
This is no place to analyse Dr. Gardiner’s method, to defend 
him on the one hand or to find faults on the other. Defects 
he had as a writer, but if in respect of style he falls below a 
Macaulay or a Froude, what is this when set against his 
freedom from error, his unbiased judgment, his all-embracing 
sympathy and understanding, his resolute independence of 
mind ? It has been said that in this respect he effaced him- 
self too much, that his work lacks colour and imagination, that 
his judgments are too impartial. If these are indeed defects 
let the future judge. Careless of popularity, he raised the 
whole study of history to a higher level and set a standard of 
N.S. — VOL. XVI. a 
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truth — the first and most essential quality in all historical 
work — which no one has surpassed, and which few are likely 
to attain. 

The ideal which Lord Acton held before him was not so 
different as it might at first sight appear. With him, too, 
it was a conviction that the largest possible equipment of 
knowledge must underlie the production of all permanently 
valuable historical work ; that the investigation of all existing 
sources of information must precede production ; that every 
clue must be followed up to the end. But, cosmopolitan as 
he was, the subject on which he hoped to write, and for 
which he collected so vast an apparatus of books and notes, 
was not, like that of Dr. Gardiner, limited to the affairs of a 
single State within a given period. It was of a world-wide 
nature, without beginning or end —nothing else, in fact, than 
the growth of liberty, the gradual emancipation of mankind ; 
in other words, a history, one may almost say, of the world 
from a special point of view. Moreover, though in the 
fulfilment of this task Lord Acton did not encounter the 
interruptions to which Dr. Gardiner was exposed, he was 
hindered by obstacles of his own. Many circumstances in 
his life made against the production of so great a work. He 
lived much in the great world ; he intervened on at least one 
occasion in a world-debate ; he was extremely fastidious in 
taste. It can hardly be doubted that the difficulties to which 
the frank treatment of such a subject must have exposed a 
member of his Church stood often in his way ; and, finally, he 
took more pleasure in the acquisition than in the imparting 
of knowledge. Not that he was not ready, and even eager, 
to impart it to anyone who sought his aid. In conversation, 
whether with friends or pupils, he readily opened up the 
depths of his marvellous memory, his unsurpassed acquaint- 
ance with the sources of European history, his minute know- 
ledge, especially of the Reformation and the French Revo- 
lution periods. But the labour of writing appears to have 
been irksome to him, and he may well have shrunk from the 
vastness of his self-appointed task. For a few years of his 
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life, a generation ago, he wrote voluminously in certain 
Reviews ; but these writings, distinguished as they are by an 
erudition, a wealth of illustration, a crispness of judgment, 
and a distinction of style amazing in so young a man, are 
buried in magazines which have ceased to exist, and are 
consequently known to very few. For the last thirty years 
he published so little that his reputation amongst scholars 
has often been a source of surprise. It was not surprising to 
anyone who knew him even but slightly, for, massive as was 
his learning, he was no mere learned man. The acquisition 
of knowledge had not blunted the keenness of his perceptions, 
or overborne his power of generalisation, or blurred the 
mingled subtlety and precision of his judgments. By none 
can his loss be more acutely felt than by those who have 
been called upon to carry out the great enterprise which, had 
he lived to complete it, would have rendered his tenure of 
the Regius Professorship famous in the annals of his adopted 
University. 

The Royal Historical Society has conceived that it can 
set up no memorial more worthy of these four great men 
than the bibliographies of their historical work which will 
shortly be issued as a separate publication. 

While it is natural to speak at some length of those 
historians whose removal it is the special duty of this Society 
to deplore, I cannot refrain from reminding you also of one 
who, though not a member of our body, has by a rare 
combination of sincerity and fine scholarship, of sound 
judgment and discriminating sympathy, placed all historical 
students under a debt of gratitude. I refer to Mr. R. C. 
Christie, who died, after a long illness, on January 9, 1901. 
Known to the world as the author of one of the best 
biographies in our language, the ‘ Life of Etienne Dolet ’ — 
a work closely akin to, and worthy of comparison with, 
Mark Pattison’s 4 Life of Casaubon ’ — Mr. Christie’s acquaint- 
ance with the history and literature of the French Renaissance 
was probably unrivalled, and certainly unsurpassed by that of 
any of his contemporaries. It was with this most interesting 
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period that his constant studies and his numerous shorter 
productions were mainly concerned. But his knowledge of 
history in general, and of ecclesiastical history and law in 
particular, was wide and profound ; and nothing but his 
weighty avocations and many public duties and, latterly, 
continued ill-health, prevented him from giving to the world 
a series of works which, if we may judge from what he 
actually left behind, would have secured him a place in the 
first rank of English historians.] 

From the consideration of these matters, which inevitably 
cause somewhat melancholy reflections, we may pass on to 
a subject of self-congratulation — the successful issue of the 
efforts, already referred to, which have been made for the 
promotion of advanced historical study in London. So far 
back as the year 1895 the importance of encouraging the 
higher and more professional study of history, of establishing 
courses for the scientific training of students, was indicated 
in the Society’s Transactions; and in 1897 Professor York 
Powell, in a paper read before the Society, advocated a scheme 
of instruction in the auxiliary historical sciences — what the 
Germans call ‘ Hiilfswissenschaften.’ But the immediate 
impulse to the movement of which I am speaking was given 
by Dr. Ward, who, after some preliminary discussion with 
several members of the Society, brought before the Council, 
rather more than two years ago, a scheme of advanced his- 
torical teaching which he hoped the Society would take up. 
During the year 1900 the Council frequently discussed 
Dr. Ward’s plan, and eventually came to a conclusion as to 
the direction which our aims should take. Our great diffi- 
culty at the outset was not to draw up a scheme of advanced 
historical training on a scientific basis — such a scheme as, 
given money enough and teachers enough and time enough, 
would at the end of three years turn out a trained historian. 
It would have been easy to do this, for, with minor differences 
in detail, we were fairly agreed about the nature of such a 
scheme. But it would have been useless to launch out on 
so large an undertaking without funds to maintain it ; and 
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there was obviously little chance of obtaining the funds. Our 
task therefore was to draw up such a scheme as might have 
some chance of success ; and the chief difficulty was to know 
how best to limit our aims and what to aim at first. At 
length, after considerable debate, we made up our minds to 
begin with something humble but also something useful — in 
fact, with what we conceived to be most of all required in 
the interests of advanced historical study. 

In this respect the state of things in our older Universities, 
and still more in the newer, did not seem very satisfactory. 
There was plenty of historical teaching, but little training in 
method ; plenty of instruction in reading but little in the 
art of writing history ; next to none in the science of drawing 
historical conclusions from original documents, whether 
manuscript or printed. Nor could this well be expected to 
be otherwise, for, on the one hand, the advanced study of 
history is naturally a post-graduate study ; and, although some 
advance has been made in both Universities towards a post- 
graduate system, there is little in either which corresponds, 
for instance, to the system in vogue at the Johns Hopkins 
University in America. On the other hand, in neither 
Oxford nor Cambridge are the materials, at all events the 
manuscript materials, to be found in sufficient quantity and 
of . he right nature for our purpose. Here in London, it was 
felt, is a mass of material, in the British Museum, the Record 
Office, and elsewhere, probably unequalled, at all events not 
surpassed, anywhere else in the world. The materials them- 
selves for the most part are accessible to students, and they 
are the very materials — State papers, Parliamentary and 
other rolls, letters, documents of all sorts — on which history 
is founded. Here, again, was a new University in the process 
of formation, which it was hoped would take up and push 
forward the scientific study of history ; and here, too, were 
already many students, and more might be expected, who 
would come to get the training which these vast masses of 
historical material, properly utilised, might give, with a view 
to carrying on the study of history for its own sake or for 
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qualifying as teachers and professors, or as officials, archivists 
and others, under the County Council and other municipal 
bodies. We had before us also the example of such foreign 
institutions as the Ecole des Chartes at Paris, where for 
years past a complete training in the study of documents has 
been given in an institution endowed by the Government. 
Finally we had before us the fact, the encouraging fact, that 
a School of Economics, based on the conviction that historical 
study is essential to the solution of modern economical pro- 
blems, and including the study of history in its curriculum, 
had already been established and was shortly to be in- 
corporated in the new University of London. 

With these considerations in mind, the Council of the 
Society took the matter up and in December 1900 issued a 
circular, signed by Dr. Ward as President, which was sent 
to a large number of distinguished persons and students of 
history. It proposed the formation of a general committee 
with the object of setting up in London a school of advanced 
historical study ; it urged the considerations which I have 
already mentioned ; it suggested that the curriculum of the 
school should include a complete training in Paleography 
and Diplomatics, with courses on the nature and treatment 
of historical sources, manuscript and other, on bibliography, 
methodology, and kindred subjects, with the details of which 
I need not trouble you. To put it shortly, the instruction to 
be given was such as would enable the student to know the 
value of the materials out of which history is made ; to 
read, criticise, estimate, and balance them ; to draw sound 
conclusions from them, and to present these conclusions as a 
readable literary whole ; in a word, to know the tools with 
which the historian works and how to use them. This seemed 
to us the first thing needful. We contemplated adding, 
if possible, courses on the auxiliary studies, archeology, 
epigraphy, geography, and other branches of knowledge 
more or less necessary to the historian. It was thought also 
that students might have recourse to the Schools of Law 
in the different Inns of Court and to other institutions We 
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hoped to get enough money to endow a professor who should 
not only lecture but direct students ; and we looked forward to 
the time when such a professor, having proved his utility, 
would gather round him a band of assistants, when the courses 
might be multiplied and a school formed, educationally and 
financially complete, with a prospect of admission to the 
University as an independent corporation. Such was the 
dream ; but none of us was sanguine enough to think it 
would be realised immediately. Many of us had doubts 
whether we should even get our professor. We have not 
got our professor, but we have got something on the way to 
him ; we have at least made a beginning. 

The answers to our circular were many. There is no diffi- 
culty in getting names to support a public-spirited scheme when 
names only are wanted ; when subscriptions are requested, 
then comes the difficulty. A large and influential committee 
was formed : a list was issued in November 1900, and many 
names were afterwards added. A meeting was held under 
the presidency of the Right Honourable James Bryce on 
December 14, 1900 ; speeches in favour of our object were 
made by Mr. Bryce and Dr. Ward ; a resolution in its 
favour was passed ; and an executive committee of about 
thirty members was appointed. Shortly after this Bishop 
Creighton died. A scheme for his memorial was set on foot. 
It was hoped that the foundation of a professorship would 
form part of the memorial ; and the Committee for Advanced 
Historical Teaching offered to aid the Creighton Memorial 
Committee with that object. A small sub-committee was 
appointed to consider the details of a scheme of advanced 
historical teaching, on the assumption that a professorship 
would be established and that the professor would be able to 
give his whole time to the promotion of the study and 
direction of students. On this basis a scheme was drawn up 
with considerable labour, and had just been completed when 
the Creighton Memorial Committee came to the conclusion 
that, owing to the want of funds, they must give up the 
professorship. Our Committee was thus thrown back on 
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itself ; and, as it was clear that no professorship could be 
established, we had to decide what lesser thing to aim at. 
We resolved that the least, and at the same time the most, 
that we could do was to establish a lectureship in Paleo- 
graphy, Diplomatics, and Historical Sources for three years. 
We entered into negotiations with the School of Economics, 
and were met in the most friendly way. It was agreed that 
the lecturer, if appointed, should lecture at the school ; and 
that his lectures, while incorporated in the school curriculum, 
should be open to purely historical students from the 
outset. 

The appeal for funds succeeded. We obtained sub- 
scriptions and promises sufficient, but only just sufficient, to 
pay the lecturer his pittance of ioo/. a year for three years. 
The subscribers will be invited shortly to appoint a committee 
of management ; and the lecturer will begin work after 
Easter. We are not in a position to boast much, but at 
least it is some satisfaction for much time and labour spent 
that we have been able to make a beginning. But this is not 
all ; I am privileged to announce that the result of our labours 
— our anxious discussions prolonged over two years — is not 
to be confined to this single lectureship. Mr. Passmore 
Edwards, well known for his liberality to the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement and the School of Economics and many 
other institutions which bear his name, has come forward to 
endow with ioo /. a year for three years a second lectureship 
on Historical Methods. We shall now, therefore, begin with 
two teachers. Let us hope that from this small beginning 
a real School of History for London may eventually 
spring. 

I have spoken at length on these efforts of ours and their 
result, because they represent perhaps the most important 
event of the past year with which the Society have had to do. 
The Committees which carried this undertaking through had, 
indeed, no theoretical connection with the Royal Historical 
Society or its Council, whose work was limited to considering 
the preliminaries and summoning the General Committee. 
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Nevertheless, the connection of the Royal Historical Society 
with the movement has been in reality close throughout, for 
it has been carried on mainly by members of your Council. 
Among those who are not, or were not at the outset, members 
of the Society, we owe hearty thanks to Mr* Bryce, whose 
original advocacy was most effective and who attended 
many of the meetings, and to Mr. Tedder, librarian of the 
Athenaeum, who has consented to act as treasurer to the 
fund, and has subsequently joined this Society. I need 
hardly tell you that far the greater part of the labour has, as 
usual, been undertaken by your indefatigable Secretary and 
Director, Mr. Hall, whose unselfish devotion to the cause 
of history has been shown in this as in countless other ways. 

The year 1901 has also been marked by some minor events 
of interest to the Society, which I may briefly recall. Chief of 
these is the migration to our new quarters. Early last year we 
had notice to quit our temporary home in St. Martin's Town- 
hall ; and many and anxious were the deliberations of our 
Council before they decided to settle here. Our new rooms 
in Old Serjeants' Inn are not large, perhaps they are hardly 
large enough, but they are our own and will serve for the 
present at least. They are not central, but it is only wealthy 
Societies that can afford to be central. They have the 
advantage of being near the Record Office and a convenient 
lecture-hall in Clifford's Inn. 

In the autumn of last year the Society sent three delegates 
to the King Alfred Millenary Celebrations at Winchester. 
The various ceremonies were carried through with brilliant 
success — a success mainly due to the devotion and energy 
of the Mayor of Winchester, Mr. Bowker. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, one of our delegates, gave a lecture which was one 
of the most remarkable features of the meeting. 

I cannot help noticing, as a cause of great satisfaction to 
the Society, the number of distinguished persons who have 
during the past year joined our ranks. A preliminary list 
will be found in the Report of Council (p. 226). 

Of the general condition of historical teaching in the 
N.S.— VOL. XVI. b 
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Universities and schools of this country I have neither time 
nor knowledge to speak at length, but to some prominent and 
interesting matters I may call your attention. In the new * 
University of London a special * Board of History’ has been 
established, with Mr. Sidney Lee as chairman, and has been 
actively engaged in drawing up schemes of study, regulations 
for examinations &c. Systematised co-operation between the 
different colleges in London is a thing much to be desired 
and essential to the success of the historical school in the 
University, but obvious circumstances render it very difficult. 
The system of intercollegiate lectures which is in vogue at 
Oxford and Cambridge can only partially be applied in 
London, the great intervening distances alone presenting an 
almost insurmountable difficulty. I have already referred to the 
establishment of the School of Economics and Political Science 
which has now taken up its abode in Clare Market, a short 
distance from here. This is a most important event in itself ; 
and what is of special interest to us is that its authorities have 
fully recognised the necessity for an historical basis of inquiry. 
This is a great and decisive departure from the old a priori 
system of studying economic problems. The results which it 
produces are doubtless complicated, and often apparently con- 
tradictory. The progress made may be slower than in a 
system in which deductive methods prevail, but it is un- 
doubtedly sure, and will lead to much more trustworthy 
results in the end. In the University of Edinburgh a new 
professorship practically restricted to Scottish history has 
been founded — the Sir William Fraser Professorship. The 
first occupant of the Chair is an Honorary Fellow of our 
Society, Mr. P. Hume Brown. The great gift of two millions 
made by Mr. Carnegie to the Scottish Universities may, it is 
hoped, lead to the establishment of similar professorships 
elsewhere ; for the Scottish Universities are badly provided in 
the matter of historical teaching generally, and except at 
Edinburgh have no provision whatever for the special study 
of the history of their own country. In the University of 
Cape Town a movement has been set on foot for the establish- 
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mentof a historical professorship, in which Dr. Fremantle has 
taken a principal part. A meeting in support of this move- 
ment was held in Grosvenor House ; and, though the time is 
doubtless not very favourable for such an undertaking, it may 
be hoped that the obvious necessity of acquainting our new 
fellow-subjects, as well as the members of the older colonies, 
with the great facts of British History will produce sufficient 
financial support to establish the professorship contemplated. 

In conclusion I would mention one other event which 
concerns us as a Society, namely, the proposal to form an 
Academy of Historical, Philosophical, and Philological Sciences, 
the nomination of a body of learned persons representing 
these sciences, and the petition sent in fry this body to the 
Privy Council for a charter of incorporation. It has been 
supposed by some that such a body would be prejudicial 
to the interests of this Society. That is by no means 
my opinion. The Royal Society is not prejudicial to 
the interests of the Chemical or other special scientific 
Societies. On the contrary, by establishing a high standard 
of judgment, by viewing the interests of science as a whole, 
by correlating its various departments, it exercises an influence 
which is felt for good in every separate branch of scientific 
work. We may, I think, anticipate from the establishment 
of the British Academy the same good results for our own 
particular study. I have observed with some regret that 
certain members of the Society have thought fit to protest 
against the formation of the British Academy, not as indi- 
viduals, but as members of the Society, thereby leading to the 
inference that the Society in its corporate capacity is opposed 
to the scheme. I desire to say publicly that this is not the 
case; the Council of the Society has given some considera- 
tion to the matter, and has no desire whatever to oppose the 
scheme. The proper course for members of the Society 
would have been to call the attention of the Council to the 
supposed danger, and if necessary to demand a special meet- 
ing for the consideration of it. On similar occasions in 
future it may be hoped that this course will be followed. 
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SOME MATERIALS FOR A NEW EDITION OF 
POLYDORE VERGIL’S ‘ HISTORY ’ 

By the Very Rev. FRANCIS AID AN GASQUET, D.D. 

Read December 19, 1901 

The importance of Polydore Vergil’s i History ’ for the reign 
of Henry VII. is fully recognised by all students of that time. 
Dr. James Gairdner, without doubt our first English authority 
for the events of this period of our national history, considers 
that with the exception of the poetical story of Bernard 
Andr6, from which we learn something, albeit very little, 
Vergil’s work may be regarded as the only contemporary 
history of this reign. Dr. Wilhelm Busch also, in his excellent 
study of ‘England under the Tudors,’ speaks as strongly 
about our indebtedness to this cultured Italian ecclesiastic, 
and declares that ‘ for elegance of language, easy narrative, 
firmness and independence of judgment [Polydore’s work] 
far surpasses [that of] all the English historians of his day.’ 
Even for the reign of Henry VIII., although he is considered 
by some as ‘ not so trustworthy, owing to his bias against 
Wolsey,’ his authority cannot be altogether set aside, since 
in the opinion of Mr. Brewer ‘ no man was better informed 
on European politics ’ at this time. 

N.S.— VOL. XVI. 
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It is curious that in the case of a book of such importance 
for the history of the early Tudor sovereigns no attempt has 
been made to provide students with a critical edition, at least 
of the last two books, which deal with the reigns of Henry 
VII. and Henry VIII. Even for the reigns of Henry VI., 
Edward IV., and Richard III., in the opinion of so competent 
an authority as Sir Henry Ellis, Polydore’s 'History’ 'is 
indispensable to fill a chasm of near seventy years in a dark 
period [of our national life], since he wrote this portion of 
his work whilst many of the persons alluded to in the 
events of the reigns of Edward IV. and Richard III. 
were alive and also communicated with him.’ I hope that 
in what I am about to say I shall be able to show that it is 
time some scholar undertook a critical edition of this im- 
portant work. 

By way of preface it maybe useful to give a brief account 
of our author and of what we know about his history. Poly- 
dore Vergil was a native of Urbino in Italy. His family 
name was apparently de Castello, and he was a relative of 
Cardinal Hadrian de Castello, under whose patronage he 
first found his way to England. Born some time in the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, he becomes first known to the 
learned world by a book of Latin proverbs which he dedicated 
to Duke Guido Ubaldo of Urbino and published at Venice 
in 1498. In the first years of the sixteenth century, recom- 
mended by Pope Alexander VI. to the English king, Vergil 
came over to this island as sub-collector of Peter’s pence, and 
by 1508 we find him nominated by Henry VII. to the arch- 
deaconry of Wells. Two years later he became naturalised, 
but in 1514 or 1515, falling under the displeasure of Cardinal 
Wolsey, he was put into prison, and upon being liberated 
after many months’ incarceration he paid a visit to his native 
place of Urbino. After a short stay he returned once more to 
England, where he remained, with the exception of two 
years again spent in Italy, until 1552, when he retired per- 
manently to Urbino, where he died probably about 1555. 

We are, of course, mainly concerned with the composition 
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of his history. The 4 Anglica Historia,’ as the author calls it, 
has been often printed — twice at least by Vergil himself. 
These editions — published in 1534 and 1546— comprised 
twenty-six books and carried the history of England down 
from the earliest times to the death of Henry VI I. From 
the letter prefixed to these editions and dated August 1533 
we learn that the work was dedicated and presented to Henry 
VIII. At a subsequent date, according to most authorities, 
Polydore enlarged his work, adding the twenty-seventh book, 
which related the story of the reign of Henry VIII. down to 
the year 1538. In this form the book was printed in 1555, 
again in 1557, and several times since. I need say nothing 
as to the literary merits of the history itself. It was a great 
advance undoubtedly in the method of telling the story of a 
nation on anything which had gone before — at least in 
England. Vergil gave a consecutive readable story, using his 
materials and weaving them into a narrative on the lines of 
the modern historian rather than on those of the old English 
chroniclers. 

This fact may help us to understand why the publication 
of his * History * raised many prejudices against our author 
in the minds of his contemporaries which have barely given 
place to more just appreciation even in writers of our day. 
In his desire to sift fact from legend he touched Englishmen 
in some tender spots. He discarded Brute, for example, as a 
mythical hero, and considered Geoffrey of Monmouth’s works 
as a heterogeneous mixture of truth and fiction, not to be 
relied upon as history. To defend the legendary antiquity 
of their country, writers like Leland and Sir Henry Savile 
charged Vergil with looking at our ancient records with 
foreign spectacles ; whilst others, like Caius, and subsequently 
Gale, declared that he had wilfully destroyed ancient records 
or shipped them out of the country that his misrepresentations 
should not be detected by posterity. I need hardly say that 
no one at the present day believes these baseless charges 
against our author, though few people perhaps are inclined 
to attribute much importance to the ‘ Anglica Historia.’ 
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A quotation from the above-named study of Dr. Busch 
will show, better than any words of mine, the peculiar value 
and importance of Vergil’s work for the reigns at least of the 
first two Tudor sovereigns, and will make it clear, I think, 
that a new edition of so important an historical document 
ought long ago to have been undertaken by some competent 
authority. ‘ The “ History of Henry VII.,” 5 he writes, ‘ is by 
far the best and most original part of the whole work. As 
in the case of the chronicler Hall, his history of Henry VII.’s 
time appears so perfectly different in design and character 
from that of Henry VIII. that, when comparing the two parts 
critically, we must be careful to divide them. It is probable 
that, as soon as Polydore had conceived the idea of his 
historical work, he commenced his notes in his diary (see the 
preface to the twenty-seventh book), but we are unable to 
determine exactly the date when he did so. . . . As Polydore 
was not living in England during the time of Richard III., 
nor during the first fifteen years of Henry VII.’s reign, he 
could only describe the events of those periods at second 
hand. The independent spirit which is displayed by Polydore 
in manipulating his material is in striking contrast to the 
English historians of the day, and makes it specially difficult 
for us to discover the sources from which he drew.’ Then, 
after remarking on the way in which generally Vergil’s state- 
ments bear the test of documentary evidence, Dr. Busch 
continues : £ We stand, of course, on more firm ground for 
the last four to six years of the King’s (Henry VII.) life, 
when Polydore himself was an eyewitness. The most 
brilliant portion of his work is his excellent appreciation of 
Henry’s character, which concludes it.’ 

Now, in the case of a work more than once printed by 
its author and so frequently used from the days of Francis 
Bacon to those of Dr. Busch, it will probably appear some- 
what strange that I come forward at this time to advocate the 
need of a new and critical edition ; but I venture to think I 
shall be able to convince you that I do not do so without 
solid reasons. Many years ago, whilst looking through the 
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volumes of transcripts in the Public Record Office made 
for the nation by the late Father Stevenson, I came upon his 
copy of an English chronicle transcribed from a manuscript in 
the Vatican Library. There was nothing — and indeed at the 
present day there is nothing — to indicate the nature of the 
work, or to suggest the name of its author ; but the only 
writer whom I could associate with an English chronicle 
coming down to a date as late as the battle of Flodden was 
Polydore Vergil himself. On confronting a printed edition of 
the ‘ Anglica Historia’ with the Record Office transcript, two 
things at once became evident : (i) that the published history 
was certainly founded on the manuscript ; and (2) that the 
differences were very considerable, and not uninteresting. 
These differences were not merely stylistic — hardly a sentence, 
indeed, was exactly the same — but substantial ; passages 
appearing in the print which were not found in the manuscript 
and vice versa : moreover, it was apparent that the whole print 
had been edited in a very curious and systematic way. 

Upon finding out this much I wrote to my friend, Father 
Erhle, the ever courteous librarian of the Vatican Library, 
asking whether he could tell me something about the 
original ; how it was described in their catalogues, and 
whether there was any indication of authorship in the manu- 
script. In the course of time he replied, stating that the 
transcript at the Record Office was copied from one of two 
volumes containing Polydore Vergil’s ‘ History,’ and that the 
work was supposed to be the original autograph copy cor- 
rected by the author himself. On my next visit to Rome I 
carefully studied the two volumes, with some curious and not 
uninteresting results. 

The volumes in question formed part of the great 
collection made by the first Dukes of Urbino, and mainly 
brought together with the assistance and under the influence 
of their librarian, Federigo Veterani. Prefixed to the first 
volume of this manuscript history is a letter addressed to 
Duke Francis in 1613 by Anthony Vergil Batteferi, who 
describes himself as Polydore Vergil’s grand-nephew. In 
this document he explains that having lately found ‘ these 
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volumes of Polydore Vergil's English History, written in his 
own hand, and by his commands safely preserved during 
civil disorders in the Firminian Castle/ he had determined 
to offer them as a not unworthy addition to the celebrated 
Urbino Library. He had hesitated, he says, to do so because 
he found that this copy differed from the print in some places 
and that not a few sentences had been quite changed ; but on 
consideration he determined to carry out his first intention, 
under the belief that since this was undoubtedly the autograph 
copy it was not unworthy to find a place in the ducal library. 
4 For what/ asks the writer of this epistle, 4 can be more 
desired in such a library of manuscripts than originals, or 
autographs , as they are called when they are written by the 
hand of the author himself ; and among authors worthy of 
all esteem surely Polydore must certainly find a place.' 

Prefixed to the second volume is a note addressed by the 
same Anthony Batteferi to the reader in which he begs him 
to remark that the divisions of the books in the manuscript are 
different from those in the printed copies ; the fourteenth, for 
example, in the former (i.e. the manuscript) being the 
sixteenth in the latter or print, and so on. 4 If/ he adds, 
4 the corrections made in this autograph copy, and the changes 
and additions madedn printing the work, be rightly considered, 
they will tend to show how the author polished his style, and 
will exalt his candour, prudence, and judgment.' 

That the manuscript has been corrected diligently is 
certain. A slight examination of the Vatican manuscript 
will show how carefully the author has worked and reworked 
at his first draft. The corrections indeed are so consider- 
able that at times whole passages, and indeed pages, have 
been cancelled and others inserted ; whilst hardly a single 
leaf can be found free from some alteration. These changes 
are all obviously in the hand which wrote the manuscript, 
and for this reason the volume has been regarded as the first 
and original draft of Vergil’s 4 History/ made, as his grand- 
nephew not unreasonably supposed, by Polydore himself. 

All this, however, is not so clear as it might seem to be 
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at first sight. There is this strange and puzzling point about 
the manuscript : it is most certainly^ in the handwriting of 
Polydore Vergil at all, nor have the corrections been made 
by him. Those who are acquainted with the Urbino manu- 
scripts in the Vatican Library can have no manner of 
doubt that these two volumes were written by the hand of 
the celebrated librarian of the Dukes of Urbino, already 
named, Federigo Veterani. There is ample material for 
forming a correct judgment on the matter ; for in the three 
and forty years during which he he[d office under the first 
three Dukes, Federigo, Guidubaldo, and Francesco Maria I., 
Veterani copied, with his own hand, sixty volumes for 
the ducal library. Of these, eleven are still extant in 
the Vatican collection with Veterani’s name attached to 
them. In this special case, moreover, at the end of the second 
volume of the manuscript ‘ History 5 we have the following 
note in the hand that wrote the previous pages and corrected 
them (I translate of course) : ‘ Memorandum for the nuns of 
St. Clare at Urbino, that they carefully preserve this work 
during the times of the wars, &c., and when the troubles are 
over that they restore it. Here are bound up together twenty- 
one books of a manuscript history of England written for the 
English king. Also five books of a copy of the said history. 

I beg that they may be carefully kept with other volumes in 
the venerable convent of the nuns of St. Clare at Urbino 
until with God’s blessing these wars come to an end. I, 
Federigo Ludovico Veterani of Urbino, have written this whole 
work ( scripsi totum opus). The fifteenth and last book is 
signed with a letter P. Thanks be to God. Amen.’ 

This is definite enough, and it may be taken therefore as 
certain that Veterani not only wrote this manuscript of Poly- 
dore Vergil’s ‘ History,’ but, what is more, corrected it through- 
out, as if he were correcting his own original draft. The only 
suggestion I can offer in explanation of this is that Vergil, 
some time about the end of the year 1515, or more probably, 
as Mr. Brewer says, in the spring of 1516, went to Italy. 
During this visit he would almost certainly have gone to his 
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native place, Urbino, and (if I am right in my theory) he 
then induced his friend Veterani — his patron’s librarian — 
to throw into shape the notes he had collected for the great 
work on English history he had already projected. This 
seems to be the only theory which will account for the facts. 
What is certain is (i) that the * History’ claims to be, and clearly 
is, Polydore Vergil’s ; (2) the manuscript contains personal 
indications of his authorship ; (3) the printed editions are 
based upon this manuscript, and indeed closely follow it ; 
while (4) the manuscript is as certainly written and corrected 
by Veterani in such a way as to make it clear that this was the 
original draft and no mere copy of a previous draft of the 
author. The wars and civil disturbances mentioned by 
Veterani help us to guess the time when his share in the 
work was finished. The siege of Urbino in September 1516, 
its capture and subsequent recapture in 1 5 17 by Duke Francis, 
would seem to point to the time when Veterani considered it 
best to conceal some of the manuscripts of the ducal library 
in the Convent of Santa Chiara, especially when we know 
that many of the treasures which remained in the palace 
actually did perish during those disturbances. This date 
(1516-17) too fits in excellently with the events recorded in 
the manuscript history of Henry VIII., which is brought to 
a close with the burial of James IV. of Scotland after the 
battle of Flodden in 1513. 

If this supposition that the manuscript represents the first 
draft of the subsequently printed 1 History ’ made from Vergil’s 
notes be correct, the importance of the manuscript is, from an 
historical point of view, greatly enhanced. It represents the 
author’s real view of persons and events far more certainly 
than does the subsequent print, which was unquestionably 
edited in view of circumstances, which after the penning of the 
draft made it perhaps prudent and politic to tone down ex- 
pressions of opinion, or introduce passages reflecting on 
individuals who had forfeited the royal favour, which did not 
find a place in the original notes. To take one example, Mr. 
Brewer, after speaking of Vergil’s imprisonment for writing 
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against the King and Wolsey and his subsequent liberation 
after the latter had obtained his hat in 1515, says : ‘ Polydore 
went home in the spring of 1516 and took immortal revenge 
when he was fairly out of the Cardinal’s reach. He sneered 
at the Cardinal’s birth, sneered at his ingratitude, sneered at 
his buildings, sneered at his administration of justice, sneered 
at his cardinal’s hat,’ &c. The writer then goes on to 
comment on the celebrated passage in the twenty-seventh 
book of the printed history of Henry VIII. which, copied 
and embellished by various writers from Hall to Froude, has 
been the foundation of the general verdict of history as to the 
great Cardinal. Burnet, for example, has his fling at Polydore 
for his character of the Cardinal, and thinks that he has 
certainly ‘ sufficiently revenged himself on Wolsey’s memory ’ 
for the Cardinal’s somewhat coarse usage of the cultured 
Italian. Upon which Sir Henry Ellis asks : ‘Who is there 
that has studied the history and correspondence of Wolsey’s 
time but sees the corroboration, in every part, of the portrait 
which Polydore Vergil has drawn ? ’ In our time this question 
has been answered in the negative by one who has studied 
the history and correspondence of the time, and moreover 
Mr. Brewer’s keen and sound historical instinct enabled him 
to divine that this passage was, if not an insertion, at least 
intended merely as an ‘ immortal revenge ’ upon the memory 
of Wolsey. The manuscript helps us to see that this surmise 
was in part correct, for not one line of this bitter invective of 
the subsequent print finds a place in the original draft. It 
was not penned when in 1516 Polydore found himself in 
Italy beyond the reach of the all-powerful Cardinal, nor 
probably as a mere revenge, but subsequently, when arranging 
the original draft for the press after the fall of Wolsey, the 
author found that some caustic reflections on his memory 
would not make his work less pleasing to Henry VIII. 

I now propose to give some examples of the changes 
which were introduced into the text of the ‘ History ’ when 
it was printed in 1534. I have already spoken of the letter, 
dated 1533, which Polydore addressed to the King as the 
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preface of his work. This letter appears also in the manu- 
script, but in a considerably longer form. It was consequently 
penned long before the date of the print, and, what is of 
greater interest, the manuscript version enables us to supply 
some details as to the composition of the 4 History’ which have 
disappeared in the latter forms. The first portion of the 
letter, although presenting great differences between the two 
versions, need not call for special remark ; but when the 
author comes to speak of the English histories which had 
existed before his time we find that a good deal of the manu- 
script version has disappeared altogether in the print. For 
example : in the former St. Bede is described as ‘ a man 
venerable for the sanctity of his life ; ’ in the latter he is 
simply ‘ homo Anglus ’ — an Englishman. Of the following 
passage in the draft nothing has found its way into the edited 
text : ‘ I consider that of the various annals [which have 
come down to us] those written about English affairs by the 
monks William of Malmesbury and Matthew Paris should be 
accounted true histories: I call those which were composed 
of old by monks who were wont to engage in such writing in 
English monasteries mere annals, and in such records bald 
statements of events are sometimes made inconsistent with 
other statements and not unfrequently mingled with obvious 
errors. Reports of things that have taken place as they were 
talked about on the highways were noted down by the monks 
in their solitudes from the descriptions of travellers and from 
popular rumour which reached them. Such annals, long 
neglected and dust-covered, William of Malmesbury and 
Matthew Paris have utilised and called their own. Still from 
their own histories and from those of foreign countries that 
have had relations with England any one who did not mind 
the labour could get material for a proper history. But since, 
as Pliny says, it is hard to invest old records with the charm 
of novelty and to light up the dark spots in history, men have 
till now been deterred from writing history, and it might 
easily have happened that in the course of time the great deeds 
of English kings and those of this most noble people would 
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be altogether forgotten. This, O most glorious King, it was 
worth striving to prevent, for your kingdom can beyond 
question compare favourably with any other in its religious 
observances, in its wealth, and in the power of its sovereigns/ 
Then follows a passage in the manuscript of which a 
mere trace only has survived in the printed edition, and 
which, as it deals with the history of Vergil’s actual work, I 
here venture to translate, although the quotation is somewhat 
lengthy. 4 As soon as I had come to England,’ he writes, ‘ in 
order not to give myself up to mere idleness I imposed upon 
myself the task of writing the history of the peoples who had 
inhabited this celebrated island from the earliest times to our 
own days. In this long period the kingdom had grown from 
small beginnings, and what it needed was an historian worthy 
of its greatness. Thus it happened that I first began to 
spend the hours of my night and day in searching the pages 
of English and foreign histories in order to see whether (if I 
may make use of such an expression) out of so vast a forest 
of events I might be able to cut some fagots with which to 
warm the workshop where so great a work was destined to 
be done. What shall I say more ? I spent six whole years 
in reading these annals and histories, during which, imitating 
the bees which laboriously gather their honey from every 
flower, I collected with discretion material proper for a true 
history. When, on approaching our own times, I could find 
no such annals (for indeed by the careless spirit of our age 
none such exist), I betook myself to every man of age, who 
was pointed out to me as having been formerly occupied in 
important and public affairs, and from all such I obtained 
information about events up to the year 1 500. From that 
time — since I came to England immediately after that date — I 
have myself noted down day by day everything of importance/ 
I may here perhaps be allowed to point out that the 
Vatican manuscript clears up a doubt which has rested upon 
the exact date of Vergil’s coming to England. It has hitherto 
been a mere matter of inference. Some have argued that it 
was in 1501; others, like the writer in the ‘ Dictionary of 
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National Biography/ that it was 4 possibly in the early part 
of 1 502/ This latter date, which is that adopted by Dr. Busch, 
is correct, since under the year 1502 Vergil expressly says in 
the manuscript draft, * In this year I first came to England.' 

To return to the dedication : at this point a passage of 
considerable length has been altogether cancelled in the draft 
by the hand of Veterani. Much of the deleted paragraph 
is now quite illegible, but with care and attention the sense of 
the passage at least can be made out. It is not uninteresting 
and is much as follows : ‘ In this way, when at length I was 
prepared for writing my history, I still hesitated to make a 
beginning, being fearful lest the very magnitude of the under- 
taking put it wholly beyond my powers. Whilst I remained 
in this uncertainty of mind, many people — for indeed my 
studies were known to every one — thought that I had finished 
my work. They most luckily spoke to you, O King, on the 
subject, and by this means, as it turned out, there was given 
me the very impetus necessary to carry the work to a con- 
clusion. And, indeed, you may really be said to have been 
the true cause of my beginning the work, since at length this 
is what happened : when the rumour of my undertaking 
being finished reached your ears, most serene Majesty, one 
day, whilst conversing with me on literary matters, you 
deigned to ask whether I had entirely concluded my occupa- 
tion or task. To this I replied that in truth I had not even 
begun it : whereupon you so encouraged me that, trusting to 
the authority of your name, I took up the heavy and difficult 
work, hoping that what I did might prove acceptable to you 
and to the English people generally, inasmuch as I was but 
trying to rescue from oblivion the lives of the illustrious kings, 
your ancestors, and beyond that merely to chronicle the 
events of your own reign.' 

The uncancelled but yet unprinted portion then continues: 
‘ In this way now well prepared for writing, with God’s 
help I attacked the labour and at length finished it satis- 
factorily ; for I have told the story of things lately done by 
you in so elegant a manner that without doubt the concluding 
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portion of my book will be more pleasing to my readers than 
any other. In the whole work I have not desired or thought 
of anything beyond showing a sufficiency of learning : of set 
purpose I have made use of a simple style by which light is 
best thrown on difficult matters and illustrious deeds made 
to appear in greater glory. I have tak$n care to set down 
properly the many names of places and the surnames of men, 
which are hardly to be put into Latin, preferring — 
[I may remark that this was changed in the print, and it 
is often difficult to recognise names of persons and places 
in their latinised form] — to write them thus rather than (as 
must otherwise happen) to destroy their meaning ; as to the 
rest I hope I have done my best : I have written as an 
Italian (outsider) and I have faithfully told everything. As 
far as I could I have put away affection, bias, and fear, and 
have avoided the blot of partiality as well as the calumnious 
reports of evil-wishers. Before beginning to criticise, will 
those who desire to do so recall to their minds the fact that 
I have laboured only for the good of my readers as no one 
before me has attempted to do? If they shall find in the 
work things needing correction which have escaped me, and 
this I doubt not — for I am a man and liable to err — I pray 
them to occupy their minds with the good side of my work 
rather than try to injure the reputation of my industry. This 
work of mine is so far satisfactorily completed that at least, 
out of the vast mass of annals, I have prepared material for 
others who after me may wish to write our history in a more 
elegant way and enrich its diction at their pleasure.’ 

So much for the introduction. It will be allowed that 
from the manuscript draft we learn a good deal of interest con- 
nected with the history of the work. I have, of course, made no 
attempts to compare the texts systematically beyond a certain 
point, but I can easily give examples of substantial differences. 

The following passage about Hadrian Castello’s palace in 
the Borgo in Rome, one of the fine buildings in the city, 
which he gave to the English, has been altogether, for some 
not quite obvious reason, omitted from the print. ‘ In his [i.e. 
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Pius II/s] place/ runs the manuscript, ‘ there was chosen Julian, 
Cardinal of S. Peter ad Vincula, a Ligurian by birth, under 
the name of Julius II. The three ambassadors of the 
[English] king came to offer his royal congratulations, and 
Hadrian di Castello, the bishop of Hereford, whom a short 
time before Alexander VI. had made cardinal, entertained 
them in his house in Rome. This same Hadrian the English 
king translated about this time from the see of Hereford to 
that of Bath and Wells. And Cardinal Hadrian, besides the 
daily prayers he offered both for the king and for the whole 
English nation, determined to leave a lasting monument to 
prove to all men that he was not unmindful of the benefits he 
had received from Henry, and that he ever loved the English 
nation. In this mind he gave to the king the magnificent 
palace which he had built in Rome near the Vatican, and he 
ornamented it with the royal arms, that people might plainly 
see that the noble edifice was dedicated for ever to the English 
name/ 

Again, the following addition in the draft manuscript to the 
printed account of the sweating sickness given in the twenty- 
sixth book is worth preserving. 4 This disease at the time 
[1485] first pervaded England, and subsequently it often 
greatly afflicted the country. At this time, too [1516] it is 
not lightly prevalent/ I may here remark that the note ‘ at 
this time ’ also points to the date I have suggested as that 
of the composition of the manuscript draft, for the disease 
again made its appearance in 15 16 and 15 17, as we learn from 
the State papers. ‘And certainly/ the manuscript continues, 

‘ we should not pass over in silence the fact that the disease 
was unknown before the former date [1485]. It began at 
the beginning of Henry’s \i.e. the Seventh] reign, and 
although in a short time it ceased its ravages for a while, it 
returned towards the close of his rule. Afterwards, during 
the four years which elapsed before the next great outbreak, 
it was fatal only to those who neglected proper remedies. 
The common opinion was that it was a presage of the 
severity with which Henry was to rule his people. But, 
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perchance, the sweating sickness had another meaning ; 
namely that Henry would only keep his power by the sweat 
of his brow, which certainly was the case. For from the 
very commencement of his reign he was constantly harassed 
by fresh conspiracies against him, and moreover only escaped 
danger, ever present from the arms of his enemies and the 
rebellions of his subjects, by great personal labour.' 

It would be impossible within reasonable limits to point 
out even the important changes which have been made in 
the printed edition from this first draft I must content my- 
self with mentioning one or two that I have specially noticed in 
running through the pages of my notebook. For example : 
the character of King Henry VI. is given in the draft at 
greater length than we find it in the edited text, and it closes 
with the following passage, of which only a trace remains : 
‘ He was most patient, and the more he suffered from 
calamities and experienced the contumely of his enemies the 
more he thanked God, openly saying that these evils had 
rightly fallen on him, partly on account of his own sins and 
partly because of the offences of his people. With this 
personal holiness was united the fulness of the love of God, 
by reason of which, even in this life, he was merited to be 
known to men for his miracles — for there are many alive now 
who have witnessed them and can give testimony to them. 
For this reason King Henry VII. rightly, a few years ago, 
urged Pope Julius IL to number him among the Saints ; but 
being overtaken by death he left this matter to be completed 
by his son Henry VIII.' The print, I would note, has 
merely, in place of this last sentence, — ‘but being overtaken 
by death he could not bring the matter to a conclusion.' 
It seems not unlikely that in 1533, when the manuscript was 
ready for the press, the King would not care to be reminded 
of this charge left him by his father. 

An instance of a minute but curious mistake which has 
been perpetuated through the print is worth giving. In 1488, 
according to the edited text, Henry VII. passed Christmas at 
Norwich. Bacon, in his history of the reign, has followed 
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Polydorc Vergil, but his recent editor, Spedding, has pointed 
out that this date is certainly incorrect, as the king was 
elsewhere at Christmas, and that the ‘Heralds’ ’ account, 
printed by Leland ( ‘ coll’ iv.), gives Easter as the time when 
Henry remained at Norwich for the festival on his journey 
from Edmundsbury to Walsingham. It is satisfactory to 
find that the original draft has the correct date — ( festa 
paschalia peregit! 

I may here note that in editing the print Vergil has struck 
out almost every sentence relating to the character &c. of 
the bishops, which the draft usually gives upon their appoint- 
ment I do not profess to understand why this should be so, 
but the omissions are generally, I think, to be regretted. For 
example, on the death of Archbishop Henry of Canterbury, 
who is called in the draft by his surname ‘ Archbishop Henry 
Dene/ Warham was appointed. The edited text merely 
chronicles the fact, but the manuscript goes on to describe him 
as a man of great modesty who ‘ step by step mounted to the 
highest dignity in the English Church, for which, by reason 
of his learning and prudence, he was considered both by the 
king and his council to be most fitted of all ’ other church- 
men. To the see of London William Baron was promoted, 
a ‘ man learned in the law and endowed with an acute judg- 
ment. 1 

I can hardly conclude these brief notes of difference between 
the draft manuscript version of Vergil’s ‘ History ’ and the 
printed text without some reference to his characterisation of 
the reign of Henry VII. Dr. Busch considers that ‘ the most 
brilliant portion of his work is his excellent appreciation of 
Henry’s character, which concludes it.’ But here, too, the 
editing is considerable. In the first place the print somewhat 
exaggerates the pious practices of the king, and the picture 
of Henry VII. daily ‘ hearing two or three Masses ’ and loving 
to attend frequent sermons, and ‘ on Sundays and festivals 
himself reciting the Divine office/ &c., which is derived from 
the edited text, in the draft merely appears in the statement 
that ‘ he daily most reverently was present at Mass/ which 
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was the common practice of most practical Christians in 
those days. Moreover, the print has suppressed the following 
passage with which the account of Henry's character ends : 
* But the vice of avarice alone, to which (as we have previously 
shown) he was much addicted, afterwards overshadowed these 
great virtues. For this vice, which even in a private individual 
is a great evil, ever warping the character, in a ruler must be 
looked on as most detestable, inasmuch as it destroys and 
perverts that trust, justice, and uprightness by which a 
kingdom is ruled.' I may note that this portion of the manu- 
script has been twice struck out and rewritten in the draft. 
It is therefore a most deliberate judgment. 

It will be noticed that the author refers to something he 
had already said about the king's tendency to avarice. This 
passage is to be found in the manuscript on folio 269, and is 
of course also left out in the print. It is somewhat lengthy, 
and so I will not inflict it upon my audience, but will content 
myself with saying that it reflects in plain terms upon the 
harshness with which Henry VII. ruled his people during 
the latter years of his reign. 

I trust that I have convinced my hearers that in the 
Vatican MSS. (Urb. 497-498) there is material for a new 
edition of the very important ‘ Anglica Historia ’ of Polydore 
Vergil. 


N.S.— VOL. XVI. 
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THE INTERNAL ORGANISATION OF THE MER- 
CHANT ADVENTURERS OF ENGLAND 


By W. E. LINGELBACH, A.B. 

Read November 21, 1901 

I. — Introduction 

The Merchant Adventurers occupied a unique place in the 
history of England. Their life and activities were closely 
associated with the most varied phases of the national 
progress ; their influence is seen not only in the municipal 
and domestic affairs of the realm, but also in many of 
its most important international relations. Through their 
branch organisations in the different towns of England the 
Adventurers were brought into close contact with local and 
municipal life ; through their position as the great buyers 
and exporters of woollen cloth they came into immediate 
contact with English industrial development. For several 
centuries the Society enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the foreign 
trade in the English cloth manufacture. Its* wealth and 
power became very great, and, as is to be expected, the Adven- 
turers, both as individuals and as a corporate organisation, 
became potent factors in the field of national politics also — a 
fact seen most clearly in their participation in the restoration 
of financial credit in the sixteenth century, and the overthrow 
of the Stuarts in the seventeenth. In international affairs the 
Adventurers were connected at a very early date with the 
active intercourse between England and the Low Countries. 
Concerned solely with foreign commerce, and strongly sup- 
ported by the Crown, they gradually secured for themselves 
the English commerce on the North Sea, and therefore neces- 
sarily became the agents and exponents of the successful 
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commercial policy inaugurated by the Tudors. The Fellow- 
ship and its activities became the channel through which the 
mutual influence of England and the Continent in the indus- 
trial and commercial world was chiefly transmitted, and 
the history of the Adventurers strikingly illustrates those 
larger interests which England in her economic development 
shared with Europe. Equally unique is the place occupied 
by the Society in forming a connecting link between the 
Middle Ages and modern times. In its origin and organisa- 
tion it was closely akin to the fundamental institution of 
mediaeval industrial life, the Gild. In its activities and 
methods it represented that vigorous initiative and com- 
mercial enterprise which characterised the England of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

In view of these facts it seems most extraordinary 
that not more has been done to elucidate the history of the 
Society. No attempt whatever has been made at an exhaus- 
tive study. For shorter periods, especially for the early his- 
tory of the Society, much good work has been done, but both 
Schanz 1 and Professor Gross , 2 who have done such admirable 
work in this period of its history, treat it rather as it 
appeals to them in relation to the particular subject with 
which they are immediately concerned. For the age of 
Elizabeth, Professor Ehrenberg 3 has added a great deal 
of valuable material ; but the Merchant Adventurers, even 
for the limited period which he treats, do not form the 
subject of his work. There is, however, one very important 
fact which may account for the slight attention hitherto 
devoted to this subject. The absence, partly real, partly 
imaginary, of material out of which to construct a his- 
tory of the Society would seem to account for the lack of 
persistent effort to work out the continued story of the 
Fellowship. The records of the Society are not known to 

1 Schanz, Englische Handclspolitik, 2 vols. Leipzig, 1881. 

2 Gross, The Gild Merchant , 2 vols. Oxford, 1890. 

3 Ehrenberg, England und Hamburg im Zeit alter der Konigin Elizabeth . 
Jena, 1896. 
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exist, and until recent years the great mass of other material 
was buried in manuscript form in museums and local archives. 
This is rapidly being made accessible, so that an exhaustive 
history of the Adventurers is no longer out of the range of 
possibility. 

It is not my purpose, however, in this study to present an 
account of the history of the Society. The character and 
form of the organisation of the Merchant Adventurers, as 
it existed during the latter half of the sixteenth and earlier 
part of the seventeenth centuries, alone forms the subject 
of the present dissertation. The sources for the period are 
adequate for a definite and conclusive study of the govern- 
ment and organisation of the Fellowship. To this time belongs 
the famous ‘Treatise of Commerce * by the secretary of the 
Company, Mr. John Wheeler; the compilation of the ‘Laws 
and Ordinances 9 by the same author, and the important 
Charters of 1564 and 1586, the former constituting the 
Society a body corporate, and the latter confirming former 
privileges, adding new and valuable materials on the rela- 
tion between the General and Local Courts of the Society. But 
in addition to the fact that the sources for this phase of the 
subject are fairly complete, there is another very important 
reason for beginning the study of the history of the 
Merchant Adventurers by a thorough investigation into 
the character of the membership and the form of its 
government or organisation. An accurate knowledge of 
the structure of the Society will form an admirable 
basis for a more extended treatment of the entire subject. 
The latter half of the sixteenth century is the period of crys- 
tallisation in the development of the Adventurers’ Society, and 
a thorough knowledge of the static conditions of the period 
cannot but be of great service in studying the history of the 
Company, both during its formative period prior to the 
Charter of Incorporation in 1564, and during the years that 
follow, when the government and constitution were securely 
settled, and the interest centres in its external life and 
activities. 
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II. — Membership 
i. Admission to Membership 

The Charter of 1564 constituted the Merchants Adven- 
turers a corporation with a perpetual succession, the right to 
sue and to be sued, to hold and sell property, etc. It must 
not be supposed, however, that this instrument created the 
Society. That had been accomplished by a slow steady 
growth extending over several centuries. It does not, there- 
fore, mark the origin of the Society ; it simply makes it a 
corporate body, establishing it on a legal basis, with definite 
rights and relations to the State or Government. 

The Charter is granted to Mr. John Marth, the governor ; 
to fifty-three others, whose names are mentioned ; and to 
4 all and every other person or persons, our subjects, which 
heretofore have or hath been admitted and allowed, and now, 
remaine and be free of the fellowship or company. . . / 1 
These constitute the Charter members of the Fellowship 
which is now officially incorporated under the title of 
4 Governor Assistants and Fellowship of Merchants Adven- 
turers of England/ and 'every person hereafter admitted 
shall be a member of the body corporate of the Fellowship 
of Merchants Adventurers of England.’ 

The rules governing admission to membership in the 
future are provided for in two ways by the instrument : 
first, by direct specification in the Charter itself, second by 
giving the sanction of authority to such laws and ordinances 
regarding membership 4 as the Fellowship may hereafter 
ordain and establish.’ The first of these might be called 
Charter or constitutional provisions ; the second are legis- 
lative or statutory in character, emanating from the govern- 
ment of the Fellowship. 

Only a few conditions as to membership are prescribed 
by the Charter, and these, it should be said at the outset, are 
all based on the desire to maintain the purity of the member- 

1 State Papers , Dom., Charles II., vol. xxvii. fol. 44. 
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ship of the organisation as an English society abroad. 
Emphasis is constantly laid in the Charters on the provisions 
that the members must be Englishmen, that they must be 
merchants, and that they must be engaged in the foreign 
trade to the parts set forth in the Charter. They were not 
a society of any particular town or port based on local 
traditions ; they were broadly and distinctly national. Be- 
sides the points just mentioned there are two provisions or 
qualifications of a negative character which serve still 
further to emphasise the national or English character of the 
Society. One appears in the rule that no one married to a 
foreign woman may become a member ; the other in the 
exclusion of all merchants seized of real property abroad. 
These two regulations are strongly emphasised in the 
Charter ; non-fulfilment of either requirement not only bars the 
way to admission, but in case the offending party is already 
a member, he forfeits by that very act all right to member- 
ship, to wit, ‘ And further we for us our heirs and successors 
will grant ordain and establish by these presents that any 
person or persons which now is or at any time hereafter shall 
be free of the said Fellowship of the Merchant Adventurers 
of England shall at any time or times hereafter marry and 
take to wife any woman born out of this Realm of England 
and other our Dominions or shall at any time or times 
hereafter purchase, obtain get or have to himself or to any 
person or persons to his use or upon any confidence or trust 
any Lands, tenements or hereditaments in any of the said 
parts or places beyond the seas out of our Dominions, that 
then and from thenceforth immediately after such marriage 
or purchase so to be had or made the same person or persons 
which so shall marry or purchase as is aforesaid shall be 
ipso facto disfranchized off and from the said Fellowship of 
Merchants Adventurers of England, and shall not be at any 
time after reputed, received accepted or used by the said 
Governours, Assistants and Fellowship of Merchants Adven- 
turers of England or their successors or by any other person 
or persons as one of the said Fellowship or free of the same, 
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but shall from thenceforth in all and every place and places 
be utterly excluded of and from all liberties traffiques trade 
of merchandises preeminences jurisdictions and voyages 
belonging unto the said Fellowship of Merchants Adventurers 
of England, or to any person being free of the same/ 1 If a 
member of the Society was so married or seized at the time 
of the granting of the Charter, he was forbidden to appear 
amongst the Fellowship or be present at any consultation, 
conference, or council till his condition was changed . 2 But 
necessary and important as these regulations apparently 
were, even absolute compliance with them was by no means 
a passport for admission. The Fellowship, according to its 
grants, was entirely free to elect or reject any person. Mere 
compliance with the provisions just set forth made the 
merchant eligible as a candidate ; his election depended on 
an entirely different set of circumstances. 

For besides the conditions sine qua non laid down by the 
Charter, there existed many others that had to be complied 
with before admission to membership was accorded, and still 
others to which obedience was necessary if that membership 
was to continue. These emanated from the Society itself, 
the right to legislate in the matter being granted in the 
Charter as follows : ‘ Power is given the governour, assistants 
and Fellowship of Merchants Adventurers of England to 
admit all persons they shall think meet and convenient / 3 

Apart from persons seized of real property abroad, or 
married to a foreign woman, there appears to have been no 
restriction upon the power of the organisation to admit or 
reject whom it pleased. The question therefore is, What 
rules did the Society itself adopt for its guidance in this 
important matter ? What standards and requirements did it 
establish which the candidate for admission had to meet ? 
What were the legislative provisions laid down on the point 


1 State Papers , Doin. y Charles II., vol. xxvii. fol. 55. 

2 This would indicate that the rule was new, or that if it did exist it had not 
been enforced. 

3 State Papers , Dom , , Charles II., vol. xxvii. fol. 49. 
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by the corporate body, as contrasted with those laid down by 
the State ? 

These are found at length in the Laws and Ordinances, 
compiled by Wheeler, and appear together in the chapter on 
‘ Admissions into the ffellowshippe with Orders Concern- 
inge as well ffreemen as Apprentyces.’ 1 According to the 
provisions there set forth, the freedom of the Fellowship is 
extended on four distinct grounds : first, after a term of 
service as an apprentice with a freeman of the Company ; 
second, by patrimony ; third, by ‘ redemption,’ that is, with- 
out any antecedent requirements other than the payment of 
a heavy entrance fine and, fourth, by election to honorary 
membership. The first two classes have a legal claim to 
election ; the last two have none. Thus * no person of what 
degree or state whatsoever shall be admitted into the ffree- 
dome of this ffellowshippe of Merchantes Adventurers of 
England, except he bee rightly Intituled thereunto either by 
Patrimonie from his father an absolute fifree and sworn 
brother of the said ffellowshippe, before the birth of the 
said partie Intituled, or else by servyce with a fifree brother 
of the same ffellowshippe by Indenture, orderly made, after 
the said maister was fifree himself or except that (not having 
anie such tittle to the fifreedome) he will and doe foorthwith 
pay for a fyne or redemption to the use of the ffellowshippe 
twoe hundred pounds sterlinge at least.’ 2 

To secure the freedom by apprenticeship one must be 
sixteen years of age before being bound, and continue to serve 
as an apprentice for eight years. At the expiration of that 
period, if the service has been satisfactorily performed, and 
the apprentice has not by his own act or acts made void his 
claim, he is entitled to election. 3 

He must then, ‘ at a General Court one this syde the Seas 4 

1 The Lawes Customs and Ordinances of the ffellowshippe of Merchantes 
Adventurers of the Realm of England, Br. Mas. Addit . MS. 18913, fols. 1-23. 
I have almost ready for the press a reprint of the Laws and Ordinances with 
other documents relating to the history of the Adventurers. 

2 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 24. 3 Ibid. fols. 19, 29, 30, and 60. 

1 Le. on the Continent. 
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where the ffellowshippe ys Resydent, present sufficient 
Certificate of his dew servyce within one year after the expira- 
tion of his tearmes, upon pain of tenn poundes sterlinge, 
which Certificate shalbe of this manner, yf the apprentyce 
bee of the Cyttye of Londone, the Wardens of the Companie 
whereof the maister ys ffree shalbe procured, by their letters 
by them in subsigned to Certifye the Servyce of suche 
apprentyce donne dewly and truly, to which letters also the 
maister shall subscribe. 

* If the apprentyce be of some other place of England, then 
the Certificate shall be from the Governour or Deputie or by 
the Mayor, Baillife, or other head officer or other Credible 
person of that place, together with the subscription of the 
maister. But yf the maister himself doe at a General Court 
by woord of mouthe openly signifye the dew servyce of his 
apprentyce, yt shalbe accepted for a sufficient Certificate, and 
the apprentyce shall not be bound to procure anie other, but 
from thence-foorth the Certificate beinge true, to bee taken 
and Enregistered a ffree brother of the ffellowshippe. , 1 

The ‘dew service ’ of an apprentice from ‘some other place 
of England 7 is not specified here, but in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary it is fair to suppose that the term of 
apprenticeship -was the same. One important exception, how- 
ever, to the general period of eight years is on record. In 
the ‘orders concerninge the Brethren at Newcastle’ occurs the 
following provision : ‘ Neither shall anie apprentyce to bee 
bound for less tyme than tenn yeares service by Indenture 
orderly made except suche apprentyce may otherwise bee ffree 
of ffellowshippe by Patrimonie, upon pain of twentie poundes 
sterlinge.’ 2 I am unable to account for the existence of such 
a rule, especially since it is so completely out of accord with 
an actual case from the same place in 1528. In that year the 
governor and two wardens of the Society at Newcastle re- 
commended a brother, on payment of the small duties, to be 
admitted to the privileges of the Merchants Adventurers 
of England, ‘ to which privileges it appears, by the tenor of 
1 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 33. 2 Ibid . fol. 89. 
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their recommendations, that any merchant who had served 
seven years to one of the fraternity at Newcastle had a just 
and unquestionable claim. , 1 

The Fellowship at York, which was intimately associated 
with the general Society at an early date, granted admission 
by apprenticeship for seven years or merchandise for ten. 2 
The old term of apprenticeship required by the Company at 
Hull was eight years ; and in spite of the fact that an order 
in 1649 reduced it to seven, ‘for that the lawes and statutes 
of the lande doth not require anie to be bounde for above 
seven years/ the eight-years term prevailed in actual practice 
at Hull during the seventeenth century. 3 In 1553 Thomas 
Gresham, in ascribing the decline in exchange to the in- 
experience of many members of the Company of Merchants 
Adventurers, suggests ‘that in the future none should be 
made free of the Company, save only those who had served 
a regular^apprenticeship of eight years. He himself had 
served that time, which he needed not to have done, being 
free by his father’s copy/ 4 

Apart from the case of the Newcastle Adventurers, there- 
fore, the evidence supports the tenor of the Laws and Ordi- 
nances in favour of the uniform term of eight years. The 
discrimination in the By-laws against the brethren at that 
place is not in harmony with actual practice, as appeared in the 
demand for admission on the basis of seven years’ service. 
Further, the Newcastle Society claimed that they ‘ formerly 
tooke apprentices according to their owne orders, who were 
afterwards admitted to their freedome beyond seas with- 
out any fine to their masters or losse to their Apprentice, 
which continued so until the year 1654 or thereabouts.’ 5 It is 
evident, therefore, that the extended term of ten years pre- 

1 Brand, Newcastle , ii. 226, quoted by Gross, Gild Merchant , i. 153. 

2 Lambert, Two Thousand Years of Gild Life, p. 168. The facts here quoted 
are taken from the summary of the documents of the Society. 

3 Ibid. p. 174. Taken from the new * Court Book 9 of the Fellowship at Hull. 

4 Letters from Antwerp to the Duke of Northumberland, State Papers , For . , 
Edward VI., p. 265. 

5 Records of the Newcastle Merchant Adventurers , Saturday, the 16th of April, 
a 0 1664. Surtees Society Publications, vol. ci. p. 115. 
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scribed by the Laws and Ordinances for the brethren at New- 
castle was exceptional and due to special conditions . 1 The 
rules regarding apprentices in the By-laws are clearly meant to 
apply to all freemen of the Fellowship, and we are safe in 
concluding that eight years was the uniform term of service 
4 by indenture made to the Merchants Adventurers of England/ 

The second mode of admission to the Fellowship was by 
patrimony. Gresham says he had no need to serve as an 
apprentice, 4 being free by his father’s copy,’ without that. Some 
restrictions were exercised, however, in extending the privi- 
leges of the Society even to the sons of freemen. Thus in 
the passage already quoted it is carefully stipulated that the 
father must have been 4 an absolute ffree and sworn brother 5 
before the birth of the child. Another rule lays down the 
provision that in no case shall any one be admitted into the 
freedom by patrimony 4 before he bee full twenty years of 
age/ 2 The son of a member of the Fellowship begotten by 
an alien woman and born abroad enjoys no right by patrimony . 3 
Before a son of a freeman be vested in his right he must 
present himself at the Company’s residence, and in due time 
repair to the Secretary or other official, with his credentials, 
and procure his charges . 4 

The third method of securing membership was by redemp- 
tion, or the payment of a fine or fee. This fine would 
naturally be rather large, as it brought with it privileges for 
which many served an apprenticeship for eight years, and 
which no one else could obtain except by his father’s right as 
a freeman. The fee at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century was two hundred pounds. But this was not all. 
Redemptioners on this basis had to pay 4 doble Imposition 
to the house for the space of seaven yeares next after their 

1 These appear partly in the history of the relations between the general 
Fellowship and the Adventurers at Newcastle. The Merchant Adventurers’ 
Society at Newcastle was not at any time entirely subservient to the Merchant 
Adventurers of England, in spite of the frequent efforts of the latter to force them 
into the position of a ‘ sub-post.’ Cp. Records of the Newcastle Merchant 
Adventurers , Surtees Society Publications, vols. xciii. and ci. 

2 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 28 . 3 Ibid. 


4 Ibid. 
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Admissions ; their apprentyces also, at their admissions, shall 
each of them pay the fourth parte of the fyne abovesaid 
which their maisters paid .' 1 

The fourth method of being admitted to the freedom of 
the Society was by election to a kind of honorary member- 
ship, a practice which seems to have been used quite freely . 2 
By it persons were ‘ admitted or made ffree of the ffellow- 
shippe of Merchantes Adventurers gratis.* Membership on 
this basis, however, did not carry with it all rights belonging 
to a freeman of the Fellowship in full standing. The 
privileges of the freedom extended only to the persons so 
admitted, no advantages accruing either to their sons or to 
their apprentices . 3 

The restrictions as to the persons to be admitted, which 
are laid down in the Charter, are reiterated in the By-laws of 
the Company, and a number of new ones added. 4 No persone 
whatsoever not beinge a true subject of his kynges Majestie 
none Artificier, Husbandman or Handycraftsman havinge no 
just tyttle by Patrimonie or Apprentyceshippe, no persone 
of vnhonest behaviour, no Bondman, Bastard, nor persone 
not borne of father and mother bothe Englishe, no Coosener, 
or other infamous persone for felonie, purjurie, or other 
grievous or Capitall Cryme comitted, no Bankrupt that hathe 
not satisfyed the Court one that behalf, shall by any Tittle 
Claym wyse or manner whatsoever bee received admitted or 
accepted into the ffreedome of the ffellowshippe nor bee 
reputed or held a member of the same.* And in conclusion, 
‘ no man shalbe admitted but at a Generali Courte one this syde 
the Seas except by order of a Generali Court there for the good 
and service of the ffellowshippe the same be consented and ap- 
pointed to bee donne at a Generali Court within the Cittie of 
Londone .’ 4 

The ceremony of admission to membership before the 
General Court was solemnised by the swearing the oath to the 


1 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 25. 

8 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 26. 


2 See p. 23. 

4 Ibid . fol. 24. 
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Fellowship. Neither the oath nor an abstract of it appears 
in the By-laws. Nevertheless there is ample evidence that a 
definite formal oath existed, to which the members of the 
Society had to subscribe. The reports of the Privy Council 
of a quarrel between two factions of the Company contain 
the significant words, ‘contrarie to their oathe .’ 1 The 
statutes contain frequent references to the * oath taken to the 
ffellowshippe,’ and a violation of it, or any part thereof, involved 
the severest penalties . 2 It is made a constant point of 
attack by the opponents of the Company, and the writers of 
the seventeenth century are particularly virulent in their 
accusation that the Society enforced the taking of 4 all sorts of 
terrible and violent oaths/ Thus one writer, in answering the 
Company’s argument that they will admit any of the King’s 
4 natural-born Subjects of this Realm ’ for a small fine, says, 
‘This we take to be an ensnaring invitation, for that no 
Persone can be admitted without taking their oath, which 
bindeth to submit to all Mulcts and Penalties (however 
arbitrarily laid on) and to obey all their by-laws already made, 
and what shall be made / 3 

The copies of this oath which have come to my notice do 
not emanate directly from the Society, but they are all 
substantially the same, and I have every reason to believe 
that the following is authentic : — 

The Oath 

4 You swear by Almighty God to be good and true to 
your Sovereign Lord, the King, and to his heirs and succes- 
sors ; you shall be obedient and assistant to Mr. Governour 
or his Deputy and Assistants of Merchants Adventurers, 
in the parts of Holland , Zealand , Brabant , Flanders y and 
within the Town and Marshes of Calais, as also in East- 
friezlandy or any other Country or Place on this and that 

1 Acts of the Privy Council (N.S.), vol. iv. fol. 279. 

2 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 6. 

3 Reasons humbly offered to this Honorable House against the Bill for 
supporting the Merchants Adventurers of England in their trade to Germany, 
commonly called the Hamborough Company. Brit. Mus. Pamphlets . 
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side the seas, where the Company are and shall be privi- 
leged. All Statutes and Ordinances, not repealed, which 
have been made or shall be made by the said governour, 
or his deputy and Fellowship, you shall to your best 
knowledge truly hold and keep, having no singular regard 
to yourself in hurt and prejudice of the Common-weal of 
the said Fellowship ; or else being condemned and orderly 
demanded, shall truly from time to time, content and pay 
unto the Treasurers for the time being, all and every such 
mulcts and penalties which have or shall be limited, and set 
for the transgressors and offenders of the same ; the Secrets 
and Privities of the aforesaid Fellowship you shall heal and 
not bewray. And if you shall know any manner of Person 
or Persons, which intend any hurt, harm or prejudice to our 
Sovereign Lord the King, or unto his Lands, or to the 
Fellowship aforesaid, or Privileges of the same, you shall 
give knowledge thereof, and do it; to be known to the said 
Governour or his Deputy : and you shall not colour or free 
any Foreigners’ Goods which is not Free of this Fellowship 
of Merchants Adventurers of England.’ 1 

2. Degrees of Freedom 

Admission to membership did not immediately bring with 
it all the privileges of the Fellowship. There were degrees of 
freedom, with different privileges attached to each. 2 This 
appears frequently in the history of the Society, the special 
standing of the members who obtained the freedom ‘ gratis ’ 
being a case in point. The Charter provision conferring upon 
the Fellowship the power to establish different conditions of 
freedom gives authority 4 to admit ... in such manner and 
form and with such conditions and diversity in Freedome as 
by them shall be thought from time to time most expedient.’ 3 

1 Brit . Mus. Miscellaneous Tracts , T. ioo. Compare also Cotton MS. y Nero, 
B. viii. , entitled * The replicacion of the Governors of the Merchants Adventurers 
to the answers of Wm. and Geo. Bond, and John Foxall, and those partners 
trading to Narve ; with the oath of the said freeman annexed. 1 

* Laws and Ordinances , fol. 23 et passim. 

3 State Papers , Dom. y Charles II., vol. xxvii. fol. 49. 
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The most important results arising from the diversity of 
freedom, and consequent differences in the privileges of the 
freemen of the Company, pertain to trade and to the taking 
of apprentices. In general, the rules apply equitably to all, 
the privileges being graded in accordance with the length of 
time the member has been free of the Fellowship. Thus, 
during the first seven years of membership, the freeman is 
entitled to have only one apprentice ‘ to be free of the ffellow- 
shippe at one time ; during the period from the seventh to the 
twentieth year to two, and after that to three.’ 1 The stint of 
shipping increases steadily with each additional number of 
years of freedom, thus, ‘a freeman, the first, second and 
third year, after he ys absolutely ffree certifyed and enregis- 
tered, may shippe out everie of the said yeares the number or 
quantitie of ffour hundred clothes in all, . . . the fourth 
year he may shippe 450 clothes or the quantitie thereof in all 
sortes of Englishe woolens Commodityes, . . . the fifth year he 
may shippe 500 clothes to be reconed as aforesaid, . . and so 
on till the limit of 1000 cloths is reached in the fifteenth year. 2 

One important exception, however, to this adjustment of 
privileges in accordance with the length of time of member- 
ship must be noted. It rests on an entirely different basis. 
From the Acts of the Privy Council of the year 1553 it 
appears that the Old and the New Hanse of the Fellowship 
had come before the Council with a dispute. The entry 
declares that the New Hanse had ‘ contrary to their oathe 
and dutie gon about disorderly to stirre striffe and contention 
and as much as in them lyeth to subvert the long continued 
privileges, etc.’ 3 What does this division of members into Old 
and New Hanse signify ? What was its origin and object ? 
The Council ordered that those of the New Hanse should 
submit themselves £ to suche orders and sorte of punishment 

1 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 23. 

2 Ibid. fol. 51 ff. ‘No person whatsoever whoe synce Easter 1581 bathe 
been admitted or hereafter shalbe admitted gratis into this ffellowshippe shall 
shippe out anie clothe upon the ffree licence, or upon any purchased licence.* 
Ibid. fol. 56. 

3 Acts of the Privy Council (N.S. ), vol. iv. p. 279. 
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by penalties or otherwyse, as shold by the governour, assistants, 
and residence of the Old Hanse be thought agreeable to 
theyre fault and contempt.' 1 In the chapter on 4 Admissions 
into the ffellowshippe,' in the Laws and Ordinances, occurs 
this significant paragraph: ‘ Everie persone Admitted into 
the ffreedome of the ffellowshippe of Merchants Adventurers 
of the Realm of England, shall pay at suche his admission yf 
he come in one the Old Hanse as yt ys termed, 6s. 8d. 
sterlinge, and yf he come in one the New Hanse tenn markes 
sterlings’ 2 What is the basis for this discrepancy in the 
amounts of the fines for admission to the freedom, and why 
are they called ‘ the Old ' and ‘ the New Hanse 9 ? The fine 
of ten marks for the New Hanse corresponds to the entrance 
fine established by the Act of 12 Henry VII. c. 6. Does it 
mean that the statute in 1497, forcing the Fellowship to 
decrease its fines, laid the basis for a distinction between the 
members of the Society ? 

Fortunately there is among the Harleian manuscripts of 
the British Museum a document which leaves no room for 
doubt on this point. According to this document Edward VI 
in 1552 confirmed the privileges of the Merchant Adven- 
turers of England, and ‘ by letter from his Highness Privy 
Council ' gave them authority to punish offenders against 
their liberties, and ‘ as often as occasion shall serve to put 
their articles and ordinances into execution, etc.’ Then 
follows an account of the interesting dispute alluded to in the 
Acts of the Privy Council, It reads, * In the reigne also of 
King Edward VI, John Tulle and sundry his adherents, being 
admitted into the freedom of the sayd anciente merchants for 
tenn markes by article or statute made in the 12th yeare of 
King Henry VII, not only disturbed the said anciente 
merchants in their trade : but also upon sundry slanderous 
and untrue suggestions complained to the Bishop of the 
Ely, then Lord Chancellor of England, requesting that their 
children and apprentices should be made free for the like 
some, as the children of the anciente merchants and their 
1 Brit. Mus. Harl. MS. 597. 2 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 24. 

N.S.— VOL. XVI. D 
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apprentices paid, and that said merchants who before making 
of the said article of Henry VII had defrayed for obtaining 
of privileges, for continuinge of trade in good order, for 
charges of ambassadors, treatinge the governours and being at 
sundry diets and colloquies for defence thereof, etc.’ 1 

This establishes the fact that the distinction in the 
membership known as the Old and the New Hanse was based 
on the Act of 1497. The Act provided for admission into 
the Fellowship on the payment of ‘ tenn marks ’ instead of 
forty pounds sterling, which the Company had been exacting. 

It would be interesting to know in what the particular 
advantages of membership in the Old Hanse consisted. 
According to the account of the dispute quoted above, those 
free of the Old Hanse enjoyed special privileges, from which 
members of the New Hanse were debarred. The materials 
at command throw no further light on the subject. The 
distinction in favour of the former cannot have been very 
unfair, if we may accept the decision of the Council as 
unprejudiced, for that body 'ordered and decreed that the 
Complainants should submit to the ordinances of the 
Company.’ 

3. Character of the Membership 

These are the abstract provisions governing admissions to 
the freedom of the Fellowship, and as such they are essential 
to a thorough understanding of the character of the Society. On 
the other hand, the activities and work of the Fellowship, as 
an aggressive and powerful factor in laying the foundation 

1 Brit . Mus. Hart. MS. 597. It is altogether likely that this is the 
distinction referred to in the By-laws, which provides that an apprentice who for 
a legitimate reason cannot serve his master the full term ‘ bee set over to some 
other brother of the ffellowshippe fifree of the same hanse , that his master was ffree 
of * {Laws and Ordinances , fob 30). The word hanse is, however, used in a variety 
of meanings in the documents. That occurring most frequently is its use in the 
sense of fine or fee, as for example, ‘ it is found that the ffellowshippe is very 
much prejudiced through the negligent collection of Broakes, Hanses , and Fines.’ 
{Ibid. fol. 18.) Another is that of ‘ sub-post 5 or local Fellowship. Thus the 
Merchants Adventurers of Newcastle complain against the establishing of a New 
Hanse , meaning the * sub-post 5 which the General Court of the Merchants Adven- 
turers of England had caused to be established at Newcastle. Records of the 
Merchants Adventurers of Newcastle , December 5, 1663, et passim (Surtees 
Society), ci. 101-103. 
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of the commercial supremacy of England can hardly 
be appreciated without closer acquaintance with the persons 
making up its membership. 

The Adventurers were the capitalists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries.. They were an aristocratic fraternity of 
traders who lived by the profits of commerce, and passed 
their goods on to the middleman to be sold. ‘ No persone 
of this ffellowshippe/ says an ordinance, ‘ dwellinge within the 
Cittye of Londone, and usinge or exercisynge by himself or 
by or with anie other in Companie the ffeat and Trade of a 
Merchant Adventurer into the Lowe Countries or Germanie, 
or other Privileged place one thys syde the Seas, shall by 
anie means sell or cause to bee sold for him by retayle or 
Cuttinge out anie Kynde of merchandise, nor shall keepe open 
shoppe or shewhouse upon pain of three skore pounds/ 1 This 
ordinance was modified in the interests of those of the 
Fellowship who resided in the smaller towns and ports of the 
kingdom, 2 but in general the spirit of the rule governing the 
London members applied to all, and only merchant traders 
and superior shopkeepers belonged to the Society. 3 

In 1601 John Wheeler, the Secretary of the Company, 
wrote, ‘ The Company of Merchants Adventurers consisteth of 
a great number of wealthie and well experimented Merchants 
dwelling in the diverse great Cities, Maritime Townes, 
and other parts of the Realme, to wit, London, Yorke, 
Norwich, Exceter, Ipswich, Newcastle, Hull, etc. These 
men of olde time linked and bound themselves together in 
Companie for the exercise of Merchandise and sea-fare, 
trading in Cloth, Kersie, and all other as well English as 

1 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 8i. See also Rymer, Pcedera , xix. 584. 

2 For the character of the regulations to restrict the membership to certain 
classes, a proclamation by Charles II., April 8, 1663, is of interest. Cf. State 
Papers , Dom . , Chas. II., Proc. Coll., pp. 141-3. 

3 In the Royal Ordinance regulating the Company in 1634 it is expressly 
provided that no shopkeeper, unless he gives up his shop, can be admitted. The 
provision reads : ‘ Also the Merchant Adventurers are to admit into the freedom 
of the said trade all such of the king’s subjects dwelling in London, and exercised 
in the profession of merchandise and not shopkeepers, as shall desire the same, for 
the fine of 50 pounds apiece,’ etc. Proclamation, December 7, 1634. 
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forreigne Commodities vendible abroad, by the which they 
brought unto the places where they traded much wealth, 
benefite, and commodite.’ 1 ( 

MacPherson considers that the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers at this time included more than one half of all 
the wealthy traders of London, York, Ipswich, Norwich, 
Exeter, Newcastle, Hull, and other chief commercial centres, 2 
and, in 1617, ‘almost all who traded in the woollen 
manufacture to Germany and the Netherlands.’ Speaking 
more definitely of the number, Wheeler says : ‘ They are not 
so fewe as 3500 persons in number, enhabiting London and 
sundry Cities and partes of the realme, especially the townes 
that lye conveniently for the seas.’ 3 In 1587 the Hanse, with 
others of the Empire, declared that the Merchant Adventurers 
settle in ‘heape’ in Germany, first at Emden, afterwards in 
other places, and now at Stade dealing in cloth and other 
commodities. ‘They have erected among themselves a 
several society, staple college, and confederacy strongly 
banded together, wherein against our and the Empire’s lawe 
and order, as also against other merchants, all manner of 
monopolice forbidden wares very hurtful to the common 
profit of the Holy Empire such alteration is made and 
hereby cloth and the other commodities is at their pleasure 
risen as high again as in the days when the Hanse merchants 
enjoyed the privileges.’ 4 This is, of course, special pleading, 
but it reveals the strength of the organisation, when so 
powerful a body as the Hanseatic League is compelled to 
resort to such measures. 

The four thousand 5 members of the Fellowship at the 
opening of the seventeenth century represented the most 
energetic English trading merchants. Participation in 
foreign trade always calls out the active and progressive 
element of the nation ; it involves larger capital, greater risks, 

1 Wheeler, Treatise of Commerce, p. 19. Cf. Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 15 1. 

2 MacPherson, Annals of Commerce, ii. 220, 286. In No. 162 ofth e Lansd. 

MSS., the date of which I cannot place, are found some interesting comparative 
statements in this connection. 3 Wheeler, Treatise of Commerce, p. 57. 

4 Imperial Mandate, Brit. Mus . Lansd. MS. 139. 

MacPherson, Armais of Commerce, ii. 286. 
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and above all, the breaking away from the stay-at-home con- 
servatism which so often marks the domestic trader. Besides, 
the English gentry entered the field of foreign commerce at a 
much earlier period than did the corresponding class on the 
Continent, and as a result many wealthy and influential fami- 
lies early became directly interested in the development of 
trade. 1 It offered a profitable and attractive field for the am- 
bition of the members of noble families who were debarred 
from a public career by the law of primogeniture ; a pamphlet 
of the seventeenth century brings forward as one of the 
reasons for supporting the Merchants Adventurers that ‘ the 
Younger Sons of the Gentry maybe employed in this trade.’ 2 
Among the merchants to whom Elizabeth granted the 
Charter in 1564 were a number of knights, and many others 
of good family. 3 

There is, therefore, every reason to believe that the secre- 
tary’s statement, that they were 4 wealthie and well experimented 
Merchants,’ applies to all or nearly all of the Society. Some 
of the members were very wealthy ; private business under- 
takings of the most extensive proportions occurred constantly, 
and for its regular trade the Company found it necessary to 
adopt measures to prevent engrossing, a circumstance which 
gave rise to the famous ‘ stint ’ of the Fellowship. 4 On one 
occasion Thomas Gresham alone shipped 4,500 western 
kersies of the best sort, which sold with a great profit to the 


1 R. Pauli, Aufsdtze zitr englischen Geschichte , p. 274. 

2 Pamphlet, Brit. Mus., * Reasons humbly offered for supporting the Company 
of Merchants Adventurers of England in their Trade to Germany.’ 

3 State Papers , Dom ., Charles II., vol. xxvii. fol. 43. 

1 The members of the Society were independent in their trading, and therefore 
‘ radically different from the joint-stock companies of Elizabeth. 5 ‘ The Companie 

of MM. Adventurers/ says Wheeler, 4 hath no banke nor common stocke, nor 
common Factour to buye or sell for the whole Companie, but everie man 
tradeth a-part and particularlie with his own stocke, and with his owne Factour, 
or servaunt.’ Wheeler, Treatise of Commerce , p. 102. Also Brit. Mus. Addit . 
MS. 28079, f* 63, * This trade is not by joint-stock, but every merchant trades with 
his own proper estate upon his ownaccompt and risque.’ To prevent the wealthy 
from securing all the trade, the Company set a limit to the number of cloths to be ex- 
ported by each member, which varied according to his standing in the Fellowship. 
This is spoken of as the ‘stint.’ Cp. Br. Mus. Addit. MS. 18913, fol. 51 ff. 
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Italians at Antwerp. 1 About the same time, 1560, Guicciar- 
dini wrote : ‘ It is marvellous to think of the vast quantity of 
drapery imported by the English into the Netherlands, 2 being 
undoubtedly, one year with another, above 200,000 pieces of 
all kinds, which, at the most moderate rate of 25 crowns per 
piece, is 5,000,000 crowns ; so that these and other merchan- 
dise brought to us by the English, and carried from us to 
them, may make the annual amount to be more than 
12,000,000 crowns — about 2,400,000 pounds sterling.’ 3 This 
is doubtless an extravagant estimate. Wheeler says the 
annual export from England by the Merchant Adventurers 
in 1608 amounted to 1,000,000 pounds. 4 From the Customs 
returns at Antwerp for 1497-98 Schanz computes the number 
of English cloths brought to that place by the Adventurers at 
22,0 1 3, 5 that is, one-third of the entire export trade in cloth. 

Evidence of the extensive trade of the Society and of the 
wealth and influence of its members might be multiplied. 
At the accession of Henry VII. they were already sufficiently 
powerful successfully to refuse to pay the increased Customs 
duties. 6 In 1515 they established an Exchange of their own 
at Antwerp, which they maintained for many years. 7 Hakluyt 
speaks of the ships fitted out by the Governor of the Mystery 
and Company of the Merchant Adventurers ‘ for the dis- 
coveries of Cathay and divers other regions, dominions, 
islands, and places unknown.’ 8 The State papers of Elizabeth’s 
reign are replete with the accounts of their financial opera- 
tions, undertaken sometimes on their own behalf, sometimes in 
the interests of the Queen. Indeed it is no exaggeration to say 

1 Brit. Mus . Cott. MSS. Galba. B. xii. fol. 264. 

2 It need scarcely be mentioned that the Adventurers held a virtual monopoly 
of this trade. 

3 MacPherson, Annais oj Commerce , ii. 127-128. 

4 Wheeler, Treatise of Commerce ^ p. 21. 

5 Schanz, Englische Handels politik y vol. i. 11 and 12, notes 1 and 4. Com- 
pare also Pauli, Drei Volkwi rtschaftliche Denkschriften , p. 66. 

6 Campbell, Materials for a History of Henry VII. (Rolls Series), i. 273. 

7 Henne, Rlgne de Charles -Quint en Belgique , v. 319. 

8 Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations , Voyages , Traffiques , and Discoveries 
of the E?iglish Nation , iii. 29. 
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that during Gresham’s first sojourn on the Continent they prac- 
tically financed the Crown. 1 In 1587 some of their members 
were instrumental in delaying the payment of the Spanish bills 
drawn on the bank of Genoa, and by still further turning the 
mercantile credit against Spain in the marts of the Nether- 
lands the Adventurers delayed the Armada for a year. 2 In 
the same year ‘ no ships now held in readiness by the 
Merchants Adventurers * were ordered to proceed with the 
others to watch the Duke of Parma off Holland. 3 4 During the 
Civil War, when both Houses had voted that ‘the Treasurer 
secure 30,000 pounds at once for the Scotch army in Ireland 
at Carrickfergus, the Committee at Goldsmiths’ Hall recom- 
mended that they request Christopher Packe and Company, 
and Row Lowther & Co., Merchants Adventurers, to advance 
so good and necessary a service to the kingdoms. This they 
agreed to do. . . .. Int. at 8% 4 

The great importance of their work leads us to look for 
the members of the Society among the leading men of the 
nation, an inference which the direct evidence at our com- 
mand tends entirely to establish. The persons who guided 
its policy and managed its affairs were generally of recog- 
nised ability both as merchants and as statesmen. In the list 
of Governors of the Company 5 the names of William Caxton 
and Sir Thomas Gresham are conspicuous, but others, though 
not so well known, exercised an almost equal influence on the 
commercial and industrial policy of England. They are 
constantly before the king and the Council, giving expert 
testimony on matters of trade and foreign policy. Thus 
Mr. Hussey, Governor of the Fellowship, is summoned by the 

1 Burgon, Lije of Sir Thomas Gresham , i. 349, Letter from the Queen to 
Gresham. In 1553 the Adventurers and Staplers took charge of the king’s debt. 
Acts of the Privy Council (N.S.), vi. 267. Cf. also Calendar of State Paper s, Dom . , 
Add. 1547-1563, p. 541 et passim , for facts connected with their extensive trade. 

2 MacPherson, Annals of Commerce^ ii. 286. 

3 Acts of the Privy Council (N.S.), xvi. 210. 

4 Brit. Mus . Addit. MS. 5501, fob 50. 

5 There is no official list known, but I have succeeded in getting together the 
names of over thirty of the Governors of the Fellowship and those of many of the 
Deputies, Secretaries, etc. 
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Council to bring various merchants to a consultation regard- 
ing the best port of shipment in Flanders. 1 

Sir Christopher Packe (Adventurer), mentioned above in 
connection with a loan of thirty thousand pounds to Parlia- 
ment for the Scotch army, was a member of Parliament for 
London, had been Lord Mayor of the City in 1655, and was 
for a time Governor of the Fellowship of Merchant Adven- 
turers of England. It is, moreover, a strange comment on 
the lack of interest in the commercial side of the great Civil 
War that no one has as yet drawn attention to the fact that 
the effort to induce the Protector to accept the kingship came 
directly from the leaders of this great commercial organisa- 
tion, whose support had been of such vital importance for 
the success of the Parliamentary cause. The famous Remon- 
strance of 1656 was introduced by none other than the 
Governor of the Merchant Adventurers, Sir Christopher 
Packe. Secretary Thurloe writes to H. Cromwell, Major- 
General of the army in Ireland. 

* My Lord, — I must in the first place begge your lordship’s 
pardon for not writtinge to you by the last post The en- 
gagements, which were upon me at that tyme, were soe 
many, and my health soe ill, that I was not able to performe 
my duty in that respect, neither, indeed, had I any thinge 
materiall to trouble your lordship with. Since that wee are 
fallen upon a very great debate in parlament. Yesterday 
there was brought into the house by Sir Christopher Packe, 
who serves for the citty of London, an address or remon- 
strance to his highnes of very great consequence. It is to 
desire hym to take upon hym the crowne of these nations, 
and alsoe to name the persone, who shall be his next 
successor ; as alsoe to call for the future parlaments con- 
sistinge of two houses, which they desire his highnes to doe 
of such persons as have not been of the late kinge’s partye, 
but are men feareinge God and of good conversation. Many 
other things concerning the libertye of the nation is asserted, 
and full libertye of conscience is also contayned in it. The 

1 Acts of the Privy Council (N.S. ), vi. 248, vii. 291 ; and State Papers 
Interregn ., 77, p. 192. 
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great man and some other considerable officers are against 
it. . . 1 

In the light of such examples we may safely conclude that 
the Adventurers very frequently exercised a determining 
influence not only on the commercial and industrial policy 
of the Government, but upon its political actions also. The 
representative of the king in the Low Countries was always 
very intimately associated with the Society, if indeed he 
was not actually its Governor, as was the case with 
Gresham, Vaughan, Hutton, and others. A letter to Cromwell 
of September 5, 1538, from John Over and William Clay, 
Adventurers, announcing the death of John Hutton, speaks 
of him as ‘ the King's ambassador and our Governor.' 2 Fifty 
years later the following letter from the Council, 4 To the 
Governour and Society of Merchants Adventurers of 
England,' asks them to 4 accepte Richard Marlyne into the 
Fellowshippe of that Company, as well for the better advance- 
ment of his Majestie’s service in the Lowe Countries, wherein 
he is to be imploied presentlie, as for the good credit and 
countenance of that Company by the admitting of him to it.’ 3 
Ambassadors and agents who were not already free of the 
Fellowship were usually presented with the freedom of the 
Society, 4 and not infrequently resided at the English House 
during the first months of their stay in those parts. 5 

It is clear, therefore, that the standard of membership in 
the Fellowship was very high. Debarred from being shop- 
keepers, merchants securing the freedom had of necessity to 
become wholesale dealers on a scale that demanded con- 
siderable capital. Only the most successful of the members 
of the Mercers' and Drapers' Companies could enter the ranks 

1 Thurloe, State Papers , vi. 74. In a letter to the Dutch Ambassador we 
learn more of this. Packe, he says, had been Lord Mayor in 1655. Ibid, vi. 84- 

2 Cal . of State Papers , Henry VIII., vol. xiii., pt. 2, p. 115. 

5 Acts of the Privy Council (N.S.), x. 224. 

4 A list of the Fellowship containing the names of sixty or more such persons, 

with the dates of admission, came to my notice. Brit , Mus , Addit. MS, 
28079, 59-6 1. 

5 In 1689 Sir Paul Rycaut writes, ‘ After twelve weeks’ lodging in the English 
Hous to my great inconvenience, I am now come to be settled in that Hous 
which formerly belonged to Sir Peter Wych.’ State Papers , For, Hamburg No. 8. 
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of the Merchant Adventurers, and it is only when we remember 
that these two companies regarded themselves as the foremost 
of the Livery Companies that we get an adequate conception 
of the membership of the Merchant Adventurers. The 
presence of the gentry, the younger sons of the nobility, is 
another conspicuous sign, while the intimate connection of 
many of the members with the political and international 
affairs of the State proves the membership to have been of a 
high order and representative of the most active and progres- 
sive class in the nation. 

Ill— Organisation and Government 

In taking up the discussion of the form of government of 
the Merchant Adventurers it should be borne in mind that 
the Society, although active and important far down into 
modern times, is at bottom essentially mediaeval in character. 
It is the old merchant gild modified and adapted to foreign 
trade, and the permanent or temporary residence of most 
of its members beyond seas. The form of organisation 
among the members of the Fellowship, as it appears in the 
sixteenth century, is the outgrowth of the early life of the 
Society, and shows every indication of having resulted from 
the needs and conditions of trade with which English mer- 
chants abroad had to deal. Hence it is important to 
remember constantly that the individual members are the 
English merchants described in the last chapter, trading and 
residing for certain periods of the year -in ‘parts beyond 
the seas' — ‘die Englische Natie,' 1 as they were frequently 
called on the Continent. 


i. Name 

The official name during the period we are discussing, ac- 
cording to the Charter of 1564, is the Governour Assistants and 
Fellowship of Merchants Adventurers of England. The clause 
incorporating and naming the Society reads: ‘We therefore 
. . . doe by these presents for us our heirs and successors will 

1 Compare the volume in the Antwerp Municipal Archives called Englische 
Naiie. 
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ordain and grant that the Fellowship or Company of the said 
Merchants Adventurers . . . shall be from henceforth by force 
and authority of these presents, made, ordained, incorporated, 
united and established one perpetual fellowship commonalty 
and Body Politick and Corporate in Name and in deed and 
shall have perpetual succession and continuance forever and 
shall be named called knowne and incorporated by the 
name of Governour Assistants and Fellowship of Merchants 
Adventurers of England/ 1 

2. The General Court 

The principal lines for the government are laid down in 
the Charters of 1564 and 1568. The latitude of freedom 
allowed the Fellowship in respect to the form of its organisa- 
tion is quite limited, though it must be remembered that 
the form prescribed by the Crown is in all probability that 
asked for and already in existence among the Adventurers. 

In all the Patents and Charters granted by the Crown, the 
first and most important provision is that giving the Mer- 
chants beyond the seas a legal right to meet in assemblies. 
Thus in the Patent of 1405 by Henry IV., ‘ Voluimus et 
tenore praesentium concedimus eisdem mercatoribus quod 
ipsi quotiens et quando eis placuerit . . . se congregare et 
venire . . . . et certas personas sufificientes et idoneas in 
gubernatores suos in eisdem partibus inter se ad eorum 
libitum eligere et obtinere/ 2 The assembly of members 
thus met constituted the General Court of the Fellowship. 
It met at the call of the Governor, or Deputy, who also 
presided. Many matters connected with the government 
of the Society, such as the admission and expulsion of 
freemen, &c., had to be done in a General Court. It elected 
the Governor and Assistants, 3 discussed the more weighty 
matters 4 of the Fellowship, and decided on the question 

1 State Papers , Dom.> Charles II., vol. xxvii. fol. 43. 2 Pat. 5 Hen. IV., 

Pt. 2, M. 17. 8 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 2. 

4 In the correspondence with the Newcastle Adventurers the letters regarding 

the relations of that Society to the general Fellowship always emanated from a 

1 General Court. ’ Cf. Records of the Merchants Adventurers of Newcastle , Surtees 
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of the setting up of local Courts outside the mart towns. 
Upon a more detailed discussion of the functions of the 
General Court I am unable to venture at present, chiefly be- 
cause of the fragmentary nature of the historic material on this 
phase of the subject. Theoretically, the government was left 
almost entirely in the hands of the Court of Assistants ; but 
as the tenure of office of the Governor was only one year, 
and that of the Assistants even less, it is not likely that they 
did much more than register the will of the General Court. 

In the absence of the Governor or Deputy the Secretary 
or Treasurer assembled the Fellowship. Attendance at 
Court was compulsory. Members were fined for being late 
or for leaving before the Court rose. Prayer opened and 
closed the deliberations, and reading of the minutes was 
always a part of the order of business, while the omission 
of the reading of one or two ordinances, ‘ except the Court 
for good cause or let to the contrarie * decided, involved the 
imposition of a fine on the presiding officer. 1 Apprentices 
had ‘ no voice nor hand in court, neither were they allowed 
to gitt out of their forms or place, for them appointed.’ 
An apprentice might, however, if he had ‘ occasion to deliver 
his mynde, speake or make anie sewte or motion to the Court, 
to present himself and Come foorth of his place before the 
Court with dew Reverence and so to speak.’ 2 Interrupting or 
prompting was prohibited, and silence enjoined ‘ under pain 
of 6d. fffemishe.’ He whose cause was handled had to avoid 
the Court for the time, as also his brother, father, factor, or 
servant. Freemen alone had the right to vote, and when an 
act was once passed, reconsideration except upon petition was 
forbidden. To speak of matters of the Court to others who 
were not members was strictly prohibited, and secrecy was 
enforced by severe fines. 

One might expect that the natural function of the General 

Society, ii. 6 et passim. One of the letters here referred to contains the significant 
passage, ‘Your letter of February 22, in answer of ours of August 17 last, we 
have received, and was published at a general court here lately hoi den' All of the 
orders of the Fellowship that I have come across were issued by the General 
Court. 

1 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 14. 2 Ibid, fob II. 
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Court would have been to make the laws and rules for its 
own government. Such was far from being the case, how- 
ever. An assembly with such function would imply a degree 
of democratic self-government considerably in advance of the 
Tudor period. Besides, the General Assembly or 4 General 
Court/ as it was called, would have been altogether too large 
and unwieldy for efficient rule and government. That work 
was therefore entrusted to a select body of the freemen 
chosen by the Fellowship in General Court. 

3. The Governing Body 

This Governing Body consisted of the Governor and 
twenty-four Assistants. * Accordinge to the Ancient Cus- 
tome, there shalbe yearly chosen by the Brethren of the 
fifellowshippe of Merchantes Adventurers of the Realm of 
England, or the most part of them one this syde the Seas, 1 
lawfully and accordinge to the Privileges of the said fifellow- 
shippe orderly Assembled, one Governour of all the said 
fifellowshippe, which Governour or his deputie or deputies and 
ffour and twentye Assystents or the greatest part of them 
to bee chosen martly 2 or as occasion shall serve from tyme 
to tyme by the brethern of the said fifellowshippe or by the 
most parte of them on this syde the Seas, shall duringe the 
said ffellowshippes pleasure or martly have fifull power and 
Authoritie (so fifarre as the Priuileges and orders will per- 
mitte) in all thinges lawfully to governe and rule the fore- 
said fifellowshippe, accordinge to the Lawes Statutes Actes 
and Ordinances of the same made or to bee made/ etc. 3 

In the Charters the Governor, instead of being elected, is 
sometimes appointed by the Crown, as, for example, in 1462. 
But even in this case the appointment is manifestly merely 
carrying out the wish of the Fellowship, and not a denial 
of their right. For only a few months after being thus 
appointed William Overy (Obray) was discharged 4 from the 
rome of governor ’ for having received from the ‘ lordes of that 

1 Cf. p. 7, n. 4. 

2 By ‘ martly * is meant the time of the marts or days of sale of merchandise. 

These occurred four times a year in the mart town, and were known as the Pasche , 
Sinxon , Balms , and Cold marts, 3 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 2. 
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towne ’ (Antwerp) ‘ 58 li. Flemin to be frendely unto that thair 
towne.’ 1 According to this Charter the Governor was ‘ to 
govern and rule either himself or by lieutenants or deputies 
all our aforesaid subjects in those parts ; ’ to keep and cause 
to be kept the office of Governor ; to take knowledge and 
administration of causes and quarrels ; to act as peacemaker 
and reformer ; to summon and hold in the King’s name 
Courts and assemblies, and appoint a variety of minor officers, 
such as weighers, alnagers, correctors, etc. Twelve justices 
were chosen by the Merchants to advise him, and to super- 
vise the making and revising of the laws. 2 

In the first Charter of Elizabeth this strong executive is 
maintained. The Governor, John Marth, is appointed, but 
he holds office at the pleasure of the Company — in the words 
of the Charter, ‘until such time as the Fellowship of the 
Merchants Adventurers of England shall elect and choose 
any other of the said Fellowship or corporation to be 
Governor of the same.’ 3 The same is true of the twenty- 
four assistants, who are to assist and advise the Governor 
to the best of their ability, and ‘according to oath shalbe 
indifferent and equal between all manner of parties.’ 4 The 
Governor, Deputies, and Assistants are thenceforth to be 
elected by the Fellowship assembled in the place of residence 
abroad. They hold office entirely at the will of the Society, 
and may be removed at its pleasure* The Patent of 1586, 
speaking of the Assistants, after describing the nature of the 
term of the Governor and his Deputies, says : ‘ The said four 
and twenty assistants shall continue in the said office place 
Roome and Stead of Assistants til such time as by the said 
Fellowship of the Merchants Adventurers of England so 
resident they shall be amoved, put out etc. . . ,’ 5 

1 Brit. Mus. Sloane MSS. 2103, fol. 5, printed bySchanz, Engliscke Handels- 
politik , ii. 574. 

2 A large charter granted by King Edward IV. in the second year of his 
reign to the merchants of England resident especially in the Netherlands, etc. 
Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations , Voyages , Traffiques , and Discoveries , i. 208. 

3 State Papers , Dom., Charles II., vol. xxvii. fol. 45. 

4 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 4. 

5 State Papers , Dom ., Charles II., vol. xxvii. fol. 76. 
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In other words, the officers of the government of the 
Fellowship were elected directly by its members, and were 
directly responsible to it for their acts, being subject to 
removal from office, so far as the Charters are concerned, at 
any time. 1 

The ‘ pleasure of the Fellowship/ as expressed in the by- * 
laws, was that ‘accordinge to the ancient Custome, there 
shalbe yearly chosen . . . one governour of all the said 
ffellowshippe/ while the Deputies and Assistants are ‘to 
bee chosen martly or as occassion shall serve from tyme to 
tyme.’ 2 

All freemen of the Fellowship were eligible for office, 
except such persons as were debarred by their own acts. 
Thus ‘no Bankrupt or other Infamous persone or iustly 
attainted or suspected of anie notorious cryme shall be chosen 
to anie office of the government in Court, or shalbe Assistant 
or Associate in this ffellowshippe.” 3 Persons chosen to office 
had to serve, on pain of fines and penalties varying according 
to the offence, 4 the fine for refusing to serve as Treasurer, for 
example, being 50/., rather a heavy penalty, considering the 
fact that the salary of the Deputy Governor, even in the 
seventeenth century, was only 400/. 5 

1 There are numerous instances during the history of the Fellowship where the 
Crown interfered— sometimes successfully, more frequently not. In the Acts of 
the Privy Council occurs the following : ‘ Letters to the Englishe Merchants at 
Barowe in Flanders ; they beinge divers tymes commanded by the letters of my 
Lord Protector’s Grace and Counsell to keep themselves together at Barowe and 
not resorte to Antwerpe it was credibly informed that contrary to their Lordshipe’s 
commandement, they did resorte daylie to Antwerpe, and that lately through the 
malitiouse and rashe persasion of some fewe they intended to proceed to the election 
of the new Governoure and Secretary of their Fellowshippe ; they were therefore in 
his Majestie’s name willed to keep themselves together at Barowe and not to resort 
to Antwerpe nor yet proceed any further in that their malytious purpose of 
dyposing their Governor and Sec. as they will answer for the contrary. ’ Acts 
of the Privy Council (N.S.), i. 556. 

2 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 2. 3 Ibid, * Ibid. fol. 4. 

5 State Papers , Dom ., Charles II., vol. xvii. fol. 71. 4 Joseph Avery. By ser- 
vice to the late King as Resident in Denmark, Sweden, and Germany, for twenty 
years, during which time he chiefly defrayed his own expenses, he lost an estate of 
8,000 pounds, and was removed for his loyalty from his post as Deputy- Governor of 
the Merchants Adventurers Company at Hamburg, with 400 pounds a year,’ etc. 
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The manner of election is interesting. An account is 
preserved in a remonstrance on the part of the disaffected 
party at Hamburg, recorded in Thurloe, under date of 1655. 
The extract reads, ‘ That it is in the breast of the Company 
orderly assembled, without declaring their reasons any other 
way than by erection of hands, to make choice of a martly 
deputy, or for what other term or continuance they shall find 
convenient, is that, which hath the warrant of their Charters, 
the direction of their orders, and hath been a constant and 
frequent practice of their Company in this and other resi- 
dences/ 1 

The Governor or his Deputy is bound under oath to 
* supporte and maintain the ffellowshippe of Merchants 
Adventurers * to the best of his ability. It devolves upon 
him to execute the statutes and ordinances, and to punish 
offenders. In no case, however, may he presume by his own 
authority to introduce any new customs or laws. Neither 
is he permitted to enter suit in the name of the Fellowship, 
or in any way bind the Society without the advice and con- 
sent of the Assistants. Only duties of an executive character 
belonged exclusively to his office, and these, although very 
extensive, were carefully defined. 

The real government of the Society was vested in the 
Court of Assistants, consisting of the Governor or his Deputy 
and the twenty-four Assistants. They possessed full ‘jurisdic- 
tion, power and authority, lawfully to rule and govern (So 
ffarre as the Priviliges and orders will permit) the ffellowshippe 
and every member thereof in all their private causes in those 
parts either amongst themselves or with strangers/ 2 * They 
were empowered to commit any member or members to 
gaol without bail for offences, done or to be done, against 
the commonwealth of the said Fellowship, for violation of 
the laws, for non-appearance at Court, etc., to administer 
punishment by fines, according to the quality of the offence, 

1 Thurloe, State Papers , vol. ii. p. 119. 

2 State Papers , Dow., Charles II., vol. xxvii. fol. 51. The name ‘Court of 

Assistants 5 is used in the Laws and Ordinances , fol. 30. 
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and to ‘ levye upon the persons and goodes as well of 
Brethern of the ffellowshippe as of other Englishe subjects 
hauntinge or usinge the Trade of a Merchant Adventurer in 
the places or countries where the ffellowshippe ys privileged .’ 1 
The different servants of the Fellowship, such as porters, 
weighers, alnagers, brokers, men for the Customs, and officers 
to collect fines and impositions, both in England and the Con- 
tinent, were all appointed by the Governor and Assistants. 

Far more important, however, than any of the powers just 
mentioned, and entirely different in character, was the right 
vested in the Governor and Assistants, or ‘ the more part of 
them,’ to make laws for the government of the Society. 
This is so extensive that the Charter provisions must be 
given in full. ‘ And moreover we greatly minding that the 
discreet honest and decent government heretofore used, , . . 
should be kept, ... do grant to the said Governor, Assist- 
ants and Fellowship of Merchants Adventurers of England 
and to their successors that the said Governor or his Deputy 
or Deputies or the said Assistants or their successors for the 
time being or thirteen of them which shall be resiant as is 
aforesaid, from tyme to tyme and at all tymes from hence- 
forth shall and may exact establish allow and confirm 
and also revoke disanull and repeale all and every Act and 
Acts, Law and Ordinance heretofore had or made by the 
said Governor or Deputy and Assistants of the said Fellow- 
ship of Merchants Adventurers lately trading to the said 
countrees of Holland, Brabant, Zeeland, Friesland, East- 
Friesland, West-Friesland, Hamburg and the territories of 
the same or in any of them and in such part of the same 
where the said Fellowship of Merchants Adventurers of 
England shall repayre and be resient for the sale of their 
Merchandizes, shall and may from tyme to tyme and at all 
tymes hereafter forever enact, make ordain and establish Acts, 
Laws Constitutions and Ordinances as well for the good 
government Rule and Order of the said Governor, Assistants 
and Fellowship of Merchants Adventurers of England and 

1 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 3. 

N.S.— VOL. XVI. l! 
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their successors and every merchant and particular member 
of the said Fellowship or body-corporate.’ 1 

This confers all legislative functions of the organisation 
on the Court of Assistants. And the delegation of powers 
here made is confirmed in the by-laws of the Society, where 
it is further added that they exercise these powers ‘ ffor the 
better government as well of themselves and the whole 
ffellowshippe, as also of all other Englishe subiectes now or 
hereafter Intermedlinge with or by any meanes usinge the 
Trade of a Merchant Adventurer one this syde the Seas 
where the ffellowshippe ys or shalbe Privileged.’ 2 

Nor is this all ; they are themselves made the judges and 
interpreters of the laws thus made, and are given power to 
disfranchise any member. The Charter of 1564 declares 
‘ that it shall and may be lawful to the said Governor or his 
Deputie, or Deputies and the four and twenty Assistants and 
their successors for the time being and twenty of them 
whereof the said Governor or his Deputies to be one, to 
amove displace put out and disfranchise out of the said 
Fellowship or Company all and every such person and 
persons which shall commit or perpetrate any great trespass 
abuse offence and contempt against any of the said Acts 
Laws Statutes and Ordinances made or to be made as is 
aforesaid in that behalf.’ 3 The by-laws contain the same rule, 
with the provision that disfranchisement and ‘ receiving again ’ 
must be done by the Governor and twenty of the Assistants 
at a ‘ General Court.’ 4 

Next in importance after the legislative powers vested in 
the Court of Assistants is its participation in the organisation 
and administration of the affairs of the local Courts. The 
primary question of deciding upon the advisability of 
establishing a local Court for freemen of the Fellowship 
resident in any particular town lay with the General Court. 
After that, however the Court of Assistants virtually controlled 

1 State Papers , Dom., Charles II., vol. xxvii. fol. 57. 

2 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 3. 

3 State Papers , Dom., Charles II., vol. xxvii. fol. 62. 

4 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 6. 
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the matter, even to the extent of appointing the officers for 
the newly created * sub-post.’ 1 

4. The Seat of Government 

In the discussion of the government of the Fellowship 
allusions to the place of residence of the Society, to the towns 
where the Court of Assistants held its sessions, and to the place 
where the General Court was wont to assemble, appeared con- 
tinually. These, it will be remembered, all point to the location 
of the government of the Society on the Continent For 
various reasons I have accepted these indications as correct, 
and proceeded throughout the discussion up to this point on the 
assumption that the seat and centre of the Society was located, 
not in England, but abroad. Such an interpretation of the facts 
is, however, diametrically opposed to the generally accepted 
theory of the organisation of the Fellowship, and it becomes 
necessary, therefore, to discuss the question more at length. 

It is usually held that the seat of government was in 
London ; that because a large proportion, probably a consider- 
able majority, of the Adventurers resided in London, that 
because the four great martly shipments of cloth to the mart 
towns of the Continent were made there, and also because the 
Company was purely English in character, therefore the 
government of the Society must have been centralised in the 
great commercial port of the realm, and that the administra- 
tion must have emanated from the court of London. To the 
courts or residences in the mart towns on the Continent, as 
also to those in England not in London, is ascribed the 
position of subsidiary Fellowships. 

The most recent writer of note on this subject states the 
case briefly and clearly as follows : ‘'Die Gilde hatte eine 
doppelte Organisation zu Hause und in Antwerpen. Der 
Hauptvorstand in London bestand aus dem Governor nebst 
seinen Deputies und Assistants, wahrend in Antwerpen nur 

1 State Papers , Dom ., Charles II., vol. xxvii. fol. 82 ; also Laws and Ordi- 
nances, fol. 3. For a more complete discussion of this point see chapter on the 
‘ Relations of General and Local Courts.’ 
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ein Deputy oder Courtmaster mit der nothigen Zahl von 
Assistants die “ Court ” bildete. Der Hauptvorstand hatte 
sehr weitgehende Befugnisse ; er durftc selbst die Statuten 
andern. Die Court in Antwerpen dagegen durfte sie nur 
ausfiihren, ungehorsame Mitglieder strafen, Streitigkeiten 
schlichten und dergleichen.' 1 

This is very clear and simple. But unfortunately the 
writer does not adduce any historic evidence to support his 
sweeping statement. That the seat of the Society's govern- 
ment was at London is taken as a matter of course, concern- 
ing which further demonstration would be a waste of time. 
Neither does the statement regarding the relative powers and 
duties of the London Court against the dependent organisa- 
tion at Antwerp seem to him to be open to question. 
Others have accepted the same views, but more tentatively 
Dr. Cunningham refers to 4 an Imperial Court' 2 at London, 
and Professor Gross speaks of the numerous local organisa- 
tions of the Adventurers, all 4 under the general regulations of 
the parent fraternity, whose headquarters was at London.' 3 
Schanz is more guarded, but his conclusions are virtually the 
same. He says, 4 Wie die Entstehung der Gesellschaft haupt- 
sachlich das Werk der Londoner war, so waren diese auch 
bestrebt alle Gewalten in ihre Hande zu bekommen.’ In 
the note he adds, 4 Die Ernennung des Governours lag fast 
ganz in ihren Handen,' giving as illustration the instance of 
1542, when, to quote his own words, 4 als die Kaufleute in 
Antwerpen einen andern wahlten, als den welchen die 
Londoner wlinschten, klagten dieletzteren beim Privy Council 
in Folge dessen auch die Wahl redressirt wurde.’ 4 

This instance, so far as the facts are given by Schanz, 
would seem to establish this view of the case satisfactorily. 
Curiously enough, however, a more detailed study of the 
incident reveals the fact that the author has made an entirely 

1 Ehrenberg, England und Hamburg im Zeitalter der Kouigtn Elizabeth , 
page 28. 

2 Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce , ii. 12 1. 

s Gross, The Gild Merchant , i. 154. 

4 Schanz, Engliscke Handelspolitik , i. 34 1. 
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erroneous interpretation of the case, and that when all the 
facts are taken into consideration a conclusion quite the 
opposite of his must be drawn. Before taking up the dis- 
cussion of this solitary bit of evidence adduced in support 
of the theory, I wish to make a brief survey of the facts in 
favour of the position I have advanced in this thesis, and which 
have led me to take issue with Professor Ehrenberg’s prefer- 
ence for locating of the * Hauptvorstand/ or government, in 
London. 

Among the Additional Manuscripts in the British Museum 
there is one, manifestly of the seventeenth century, which I 
wish to cite, not as final proof, but rather as a clear state- 
ment of what appears to me a much more plausible and 
certainly more historical explanation of the organisation. 
According to this writer, ‘ The Merchants Adventurers of 
England, commonly called the Hamburg Company, are by 
their several Charters privileged to trade into many and large 
countries abroad, viz. Holland, Zealand, Brabant, Flanders, 
East Friesland, West Friesland, all the countries then under 
the Duke of Burgundy, Germany and all the provinces thereof. 

‘ Their trade for exportation is chiefly the woollen manu- 
facture of England, for importation of linens, etc. 

‘When the first Charters were granted, the Company 
resided beyond the sea, therefore the government is placed in 
the Governor or Deputy and twenty-four Assistants resident 
beyond the seas for the reason of placing the pozvers beyond sea 
zvas because then those zvho zvere to use them lived abroad} 
And by reason of this Constitution those beyond the seas 
are empowered to make By-Laws at their pleasure for the 
rule of the Company, etc .’ 2 The rest of this interesting docu- 
ment relates to rules and restraints upon export, and the 
‘ stint * and provisions for shipping at ‘ appointed seasons * 
and in ‘certain appointed ships.' For our purpose this 
quotation from it is quite sufficient to make one feel a little 
dubious about Professor Ehrenberg's theory. 

But there is other evidence of a more conclusive character. 


1 The italics are my own. 


2 Brit . Mus. Addit. MS. 28079, fol- 
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The text of A By-law of Agreement between the Residence 
of London and Hamburg runs as follows : 4 Forasmuch as 
the Charter of the Fellowship of Merchants Adventurers of 
England is to be renewed, and the Residence of London has 
thought it convenient to have the use of some particular 
privileges secured to themselves, viz. — 

4 (i) That the residence of London shall have sole choice of 
the Deputy and all other officers used in and for that Residence. 

‘ (2) That no by-laws shall be made or ratified hereafter 
without the Concurrence of the Residence of London, and 
that those already made shall be revised and either confirmed 
or altered by joint consent of the Residences of London and 
Hamburg. 

‘ (3) That no Imposition Rates or Duties shall be assessed 
relating to the Trade without the consent of the Residence of 
London. 

‘ All of which being communicated to the Residence of 
Hamburg, We are contented therewith in manner following,’ 
etc. 

On October 22, 1 688, the General Court at Hamburg 
f voted & declared, enacted and ordained ’ these and other 
concessions to the Londoners, 4 notwithstanding the clauses 
in all or any of the Charters of the said Fellowship heretofore 
Granted or hereafter to be granted whereby the Governor 
Assistants and Fellowship of Merchants Adventurers of 
England or any of them Resiant beyond the Seas are or shall 
be empowered to choose a Governor and all the Officers 
Committees and Associates of the said Fellowship as well in 
England as beyond the Sea and to make Laws, Statutes and 
Ordinances for the Government of the said Fellowshipp and 
to Tax, Impose take and levy Impositions Rates Sums of 
Money for the Suport thereof And notwithstanding the usage 
of Us the said Residence of Hamburgh in Exercising the 
said severall Powers.’ 1 

This shows clearly that the London Residence had not 


1 Brit . Mus. Addit . MS. 18913, fol. 200. 
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even a recognised right to elect its own deputy ; that imposi- 
tions and taxes could, by the Constitution, be imposed on its 
members by the Court abroad, and that this was further 
established by actual custom. Neither can the London 
Residence by any possible interpretation have been the 
4 Imperial Court/ with ‘ the power tb alter the statutes/ for 
in the second provision the right to veto statutes made at 
Hamburg is granted it as a special privilege. 

The last article of the By-laws reads : ‘ That no 

Governour of the Fellowshipp shall be chosen hereafter 
without the foreknowledge and Consent first had of the Resi- 
dence of London . . . And that the Governour of the Fellow- 
shipp or his Deputy in the Residence of London together 
with the Generality of the said Residence shall have and Wee 
doe hereby give them free liberty Lycence sole Power and 
Authority from time to time and at all times hereafter to 
Elect and choose and appoint a Deputy and soe many 
other . . / 1 

But even after these solemn and formal agreements the 
London Residence was not allowed to exercise the rights 
secured by the by-law. For in a petition to Parliament 
some time after, loud complaint is made that this agree- 
ment was shamefully disregarded by the General Court at 
Hamburg . 2 

Nowhere in the Letters Patent and the Charters is 
there any mention of a General Court at London. On the 
contrary, they consistently point to the location of the 
headquarters of the Society abroad. The history of the 
inception of the organisation, as it appears in the Charters, 
and indeed as it has been accepted by the authors cited 
above, is entirely out of harmony with the idea of a central 
or federal government in England. The basis or nucleus for 
the inception of the Fellowship consists in the conditions 

1 Brit . Mils. Addit . MS. 18913, fol. 200. The paragraph comes to a 
sudden stop here, but on fol. 202 is the continuation in another hand. 

2 Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 28079, fol. 65 (?). Also State Papers , For . , Ham. 
No. 8, Letter from Sir P. Rycaut, August 8,. 1690. 
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confronting the English merchant on the Continent ; the 
origin, the purposes, and above all the work of the Society 
demanded an organisation with headquarters in those regions. 
Hence the right to assemble and organise secured by the 
Charters is always granted for the better ordering of trade 
and the settling of discords in those parts} The fact should 
be kept in mind constantly that the special privileges granted 
by English kings to the merchants are at first based directly 
on those already granted to them by the princes of the Low 
Countries. 

The Charters invariably speak of the English merchants 
resident in or frequenting ‘the parts beyond the Seas/ as 
in the Patent of 1406, by Henry IV. 1 2 The right and power 
to choose governors is granted to the merchants on the 
Continent, and they are to elect them from amongst them- 
selves in those parts. There is no reference to London or 
any other port of England in particular. Nor is there in 
any of the privileges a single mention of any particular 
city or town in this connection. From the standpoint of 
the Charters, the privileges are granted to all English 
merchants resident or trading in the parts beyond the seas, 
regardless from what English port they came. 

The provisions for the government of the Fellowship in 
the Charter of 1564 are equally explicit on these points. 
Speaking of the merchants abroad, it says : ‘ And more- 
over we grant . . . that they . . . may from time to time 
forever hereafter assemble themselves together beyond the 
seas in the countries and towns of Holland, Zeeland, Brabant, 
Flanders, East Friesland, West Friesland, Hamburg, and the 
territories to the same belonging or in any part thereof 


1 Cf. the following extract from a MS. ca. time of Elizabeth : — ‘ . . . Whose 
Majestie . . . did grant unto them privileges to assemble and meete in a 
mete and honest place in the parts beyond the seas to choose a Governor, to 
make ordinances, to pacify controversies, to punish desobedient,’ etc., ‘and have 
for themselves all and singular liberties and privileges before that time granted 
by the Lords and Governors of those parts unto the said Ancient Merchants. 

Harl . MS, 597. 

2 Supra, p. 25. \ 
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in such part of the same where the said Fellowship of 
Merchants Adventurers of England shall repayre and be 
resident and abiding for the sale of their merchandizes, 
and that then and there the said Fellowship of Merchants 
Adventurers of England, or the greatest part of them there 
then being shall and may at their liberty and pleasures 
name choose and elect of the said Fellowship of Merchants 
Adventurers of England one or moe person or persons to be 
Deputie or Deputies to the said governour (the governour is 
appointed for the time being), so from tyme to tyme to be 
elected, the same Governour Deputie and Deputies to be and 
continue in the said office and offices, and to be removed from 
the same by the assent of the said fellowship or of the more 
part of the same Fellowship so resiant as is aforesaid at their 
will and pleasure.’ 1 Again no indications of a General Court 
in England. On the contrary, the Governor, his Deputy and 
Assistants, that is, the governing body, are all subservient to, 
and may be removed at the pleasure of, the Fellowship 
resident beyond the seas. 

The first officer at the Court at London is spoken of as 
Deputy , not as the Governor . The by-law in regard to election 
of the officers at London does not read, ‘ the sole choice of 
the Governor ,’ but ‘ the sole choice of the Deputy for that 
Residence.’ 2 And again, when the order restraining the 
amount and times of shipment was * left open,’ and the only 
restraint remaining was the need of a licence from the Fellow- 
ship distributed by the officers at London, it was enacted 
that the 4 Deputie and his substitute, the Secretaire in the said 
Cittye, are requyred and hereby charged, to have a speciall 
good regard, and to bee verrie circumspect and equall in 
delivering out bills for the said ffree licence,’ etc. 3 When- 
ever the title of Governor occurs, the person designated is 
almost invariably on the Continent. 4 The period of the 


1 State Papers , Dom ., vol. xxvii. fol. 49. 2 See above, p. 36. 

3 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 53. 

4 The few exceptions I have met in the manuscripts belong almost exclusively 

to the middle of the seventeenth century, to the period of the Protectorate. 
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governorship of such men as Caxton and Gresham corresponds 
closely with their sojourn abroad. 

Letters addressed to the General Court of the Fellowship 
are directed to the principal Residence abroad. A number of 
such communications, arising out of the long quarrel with the 
Merchant Adventurers of Newcastle, exist. In the records 
of the Newcastle Society, two extracts from the 4 Merchants 
Adventurer books ’ occur, and in both cases the superscription 
is 4 General Court at Antwerpe/ the words ‘ Sinxon Mart ’ 
being added in the second instance. 1 

It is not to be understood, however, that the General 
Court was never held in London. In the Laws and Ordi- 
nances there is a rule that apprentices had to be received into 
the Fellowship ‘ at a Generali Court one this syde the seas ; * 
but, as we have seen, this could also be done by the General 
Court held at London by special order therefor from the 
Fellowship abroad. 2 

‘No Act or Ordinance/ reads another provision, ‘shalbe 
made concerninge shippinge without the advyce of the 
brethren of this ffellowshippe dwellinge in Londone first 
Requyred and had therein/ 3 During the early years of the 
seventeenth century, especially during the period of Cockayne’s 
Patent, numerous orders with respect to trade emanating 
from a General Court at London have come to my notice. 

But even in matters of shipping and trade the Court 
abroad exercised authority and made the statutes. Thus 
‘At a Court holden April 19, 1634/ at London, ‘Master 
Withers did exhibit two severall Papers to this Court to be 
considered of, concerning what abatements should be made 
for all defects of cloth whether in weight, length or breadth, 
as also some points for the ordering of tarre, which he desired 
might be recommended to the Courts at Hamburg and Delft, 
that they might consider thereon and further advise of any 
other course, and it was accordingly ordered ; but the Court 
of Hamburg is to be desired to make no act in this matter till 

1 Records of the Merchants Adventurers of Newcastle , Surtees Society, ci. 3. 

2 Laws and Ordinances , fols. 33, 34. 3 Ibid, fol. 43. 
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they have acquainted this Court with their opinion thereon/ 1 
Why this anxiety lest an act be made at Hamburg, without 
consultation, if the right to do so had not existed ? In case 
a report or presentment of misshipping was brought to the 
notice of the authorities of the Fellowship at London, it 
devolved on them to examine the charges ‘ at some Court of 
Associates, there within twoe monthes to bee helde after 
suche report or presentment, and fyndinge the same true 
shall within one monthe after, certifye over the offence to the 
Court one this syde the Seas, to the end that punishment 
may be inflicted upon the offenders/ 2 In civil cases likewise 
the authority of the Court beyond the seas is unquestioned. 
Speaking of special cases which 4 cannot be so well tryed out 
and examined here as in England/ and for which provision 
for trial in England is accordingly made, the statute emphati- 
cally prescribes that before 4 proceedinge to sentence/ those 
in charge of the trial in England ‘ shall with all Convenient 
speed signifye to the Court here what they fynde to the 
end that the said matter may be finally proceeded in/ 3 

There is, therefore, positive evidence of the most varied 
and conclusive character in support of the view that the 
Government of the Fellowship was located abroad, and not 
at London, as has been generally believed. We saw that 
the theory of an Imperial Court at the latter place is based, 
with one exception, on the statement made by recent writers. 
The single exception is the incident arising out of the election 
of a Governor in 1542, cited by Schanz. The faulty inter- 
pretation put upon this incident has been hinted at, and in 
order to get at its true bearing I will now examine it more 
closely. The account is found in the Proceedings of the 
Privy Council, and is here given in full in the note. 4 

1 Brit. Mus. Pamphlet 7I2 ' 7 6 ‘ 

2 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 48. 3 Ibid. fol. 118. 

4 Acts of the Privy Council (N.S. ), i. 53. ‘ Whereas the rome of the Governour 
off the Fellowship off Merchantes Adventurers being voyde and one or twoe 
successivelye chosen and named thereunto refused neverthelesse the same, the 
company of the sayde Fellowship att Antwerp wrote theyre letters to the others 
here, desiring them, being wyse and grave men, and men off great experience, to 
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From this record it appears that the office of Governor of 
the Fellowship of Merchant Adventurers had become 
vacant, that the Court at Antwerp (not at London) had 
elected several men, all of whom had declined, and that as a 
last resort the Court at London was asked to nominate a 
candidate for the office. This was done, but for some reason 
the person suggested was not elected. In his stead, another 
person who was very distasteful to the London Merchants 
was appointed. This aroused the London Fellowship, and 
the matter was laid before the Privy Council by ‘ Sir Richard 

Gresham, Powle Withipowel, Pierpoynt,and Gresham/ 

The Court at Antwerp was then ordered by the Privy Council 
to * retourne to a new election and in the same to elect 1 the 
candidate suggested ; failing in this, the ringleaders are to 
present themselves before the Privy Council. 

No further argument is needed to show that instead of an 
Imperial Court at London electing a Governor of the General 
Fellowship, that function or duty belonged to the Court at 
Antwerp ; that the participation of the London Fellowship 

name summe one whome they sholde and wolde elect to the rome abovesayde, who 
accordinglye calling here theyre court twoe severall tymes condescend at length 

upon named Casteline, whome beinge in theyre opinions a right mete man for 

the sayde purpose they required the said companye at Antwerp to ratifie and elect for 
Governour according to their promise in whose commendation allso at that time 
the kinges Highness Privye Counsell wrote theyre favorable letters. Forasmuch 
as nether regarding the keping off theyre promes, nether yett having suche respect 
as the ought to have haade to the merchauntes here, being theyre heades and 

masters, they chose and elected this notwithstanding one Knotting a man of 

such qualities as no man was to be thought more unmete therefore. Thys day in 
the name of all the rest entered theyre complaynt hereoff, Sir Richard Gresham, 

Powle Withipowle P(ier)poynt and Gresham, and declaring unto the 

Counsell as well the mocke receyved by them att the handes of the sayde yong men 
resident in Antwerppe as contempt allso evidentlye showed off the Counselles 
letters, they desired humbly some remedie to be devised on this behalf!. Where- 
upon letters were devised and sent to the sayde Fellowshippe at Antwerppe 
requiring as well in respect of the sayde consideration as in consideration allso that 

the sayde ^ Knotting was noted to be an inhabitant of the said towne of Antwerp, 

and as it was thought a freeman of the same, to retourne to a new election and in the 
same to elect and name the sayde Castelyne, according to theyre former promes, 
or ellse the sayde Knotting and Clarcke of the Fellowshippe to repayre im- 

mediately to the Courte and to present themselves wyth all convenient diligence 
before the Privy Counsell attending upon the kynges Highnes most royal 1 
person with all convenient diligence. 
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in the election of 1542 arose purely out of the special 
circumstances attending it ; and that even with the direct 
support of the King’s Council they could not do more than 
demand that another person be chosen by the Fellowship at 
Antwerp. The facts of this case, therefore, instead of 
establishing the statement made by Schanz, tend rather to 
disprove it. And this brings the incident in accord with the 
evidence adduced in the preceding pages. In conclusion, let 
us place by the side of the statement by Ehrenberg : ‘ Der 
Hauptvorstand ’ (in London) ‘ hatte sehr weitgehende Befug- 
nisse ; er durfte selbst die Statuten andern. Die Court in 
Antwerpen dagegen durfte sie nur ausfuhren,’ etc., the very 
first clause of the Constitution of the Society, in which it is 
provided that the ‘ governour and four and twentie Assistants, 
chosen by the flfellowshippe or by the most parte of them 
one thys syde the Seas ’ (drawn up at Middelburg) are ‘ to 
enact Lawes Statutes and Ordinances ffrom tyme to tyme 
and the same to put in execution as well in England as 
one this syde the Seasi and the said Lawes, Statutes and 
Ordinances to revoke and alter at their pleasure.’ 1 

5. Local or Sub-Posts 

The sub-posts or local chapters of the Fellowship constitute 
one of the most important and interesting features of the 
Society’s organisation. During the period we are discussing, 
the Merchant Adventurers comprised not merely a group of 
merchants organised as an English ‘nation’ abroad, under 
a governor, assistants, and other necessary officers, but also a 
considerable number of subsidiary Fellowships or Courts in 
the various towns of England and the Low Countries. These 
were composed solely of those merchants resident in a par- 
ticular place, who were members of the Merchant Adventurers 
Company, and who, if the Fellowship saw fit, were organised as 
a local chapter. Each local post had its own court and officers, 
after the model of the general fraternity, but it was in every 
respect subservient to the rules and jurisdiction of the General 
Court. 


1 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 2 . 
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The permission to establish such a chapter in a place 
where members of the Company resided depended entirely 
on ‘ the Governor, Assistants, and Fellowship/ The Charter 
of 1586 makes special provisions for the local organisations. 
It provides that, * for as much as the said Fellowship of 
Merchants Adventurers of England or some part of them are 
often times resient and abiding in several places as well as in 
the Parts beyond the seas as within the Realme for their 
traffique and Trade of Merchandizes and to the intent that 
good government and rule may be had over every member 
of the same Fellowship, and that the Laws and Ordinances to 
be made as aforesaid may be duly executed in all places where- 
soever any part of the same Fellowship shall be resient and 
abiding. We therefore of our ample grace . . . grant to 
the said Governor Assistants and Fellowship of Merchants 
Adventurers of England and to their successors that they 
and their successors or the greatest part of them which shall 
be resient and abiding in parts beyond the seas as aforesaid, 
shall and may from henceforth forever from tyme to tyme 
chose and elect for every place where any part of the said 
Fellowship which shall be resient or abiding in England or 
beyond the Seas, one Deputy and so many discrete and 
honest persons of the said fellowship or corporation to be 
associate unto every such deputy, as to them shall be thought 
meet or convenient, which persons so to be chosen shall be 
called the Associates/ 1 The right not only to establish or 
charter a local organisation, but even of appointing the 
officers, lay entirely with the Fellowship abroad. The exact 
method in which this was to be done is not prescribed by 
the Charter. Power was vested in the General Court, and it 
might pursue whatever plan seemed most desirable. The 
Laws and Ordinances, in accordance with the regulations of 
the Charters, provide for the establishing of local Courts, and 
for the election of the officers by the entire Fellowship 
assembled in a General Court abroad. Thus, 1 Wheresoever 
anie parte of the foresaid ffellowshippe ys or shalbe dwellinge 
1 State Papers , Dom ., Charles II., vol. xxvii. fol. S2. 
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abydinge or Resident in Competent nomber, whether one 
this syde the Seas or in England, there shalbe yearly or 
otherwise as need shall Requyre chosen by the abovesaid 
Governour or his deputie or Deputies, Assistents, and ffellow- 
shippe, or by authoritie ffrom them to that Intent given and 
grannted one Deputy and so many honest and discreete 
persons as shalbe thought meet and Convenient from tyme 
to tyme to bee associate to the aforesaid Deputie in evrie one 
of the aforesaid places.’ 1 

This is fully in accord with the Charter, but it adds the 
important clause, ‘or by authoritie ffrom them to that Intent 
given and grannted/ the Fellowship either delegated, or con- 
templated delegating, the authority to elect officers for the 
sub-posts to others. The question therefore arises, To whom, 
in actual practice, was it granted ? Does the clause imply 
that the Company allowed the greatest possible amount of 
local self-government, and granted to the subsidiary Societies 
the privilege of choosing their own officers ? Or does it indicate 
a practice on the part of the Fellowship to confer its powers 
on the Governor and Assistants ? Clearly the latter, both 
from the spirit of the government of the Society, and from 
the accounts of several instances which have been preserved 
of the choice of local officers. Besides, we have the explicit 
testimony of the Secretary of the Company to that effect. 

The example of the London Fellowship striving to 
secure the right of electing its own officers even as late as 
1688, and the refusal on the part of the Court at Hamburg 
to abide by a by-law granting this, even after it had formally 
agreed to it, would certainly indicate a most careful main- 
tenance of the rights of the central government. If so 
important a residence as London did not possess this right, 
we may safely conclude that local independence was not a 
part of the scheme of organisation of the Society. In May 
of 1635 Misselden wrote to the King concerning his assump- 
tion of the duties of the Deputy at Rotterdam, ‘that the 
king’s counsell therefore is that the deputy'and chief men of 

1 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 3. 
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the Company confer with me, and because it will be long 
ere a deputy can be chosen at Hamburg for Rotterdam , that 
Deputy, Edwards, by private letters to Hamburg, give notice 
of the service I am about to undertake/ 1 On August 5, 1690, 
Sir Paul Rycaut wrote to a member of the Council, 4 1 have 
this day received the honor of your Lordship’s of the 25th 
past in favor of Mr. Ince, 2 whom I believe this Residence of 
Merchants did very unadvisedly remove from being Secretary 
to the Residence at London. I was not that day present at 
the Court when that vote passed, being for some reason 
absent at that time ; nor did I know anything of his removal 
until 3 or 4 days afterwards, but since your Lordship has 
given me leave to make use of your name, I doiibt not but 
it may contribute much toward his re-establishment, being in 
my opinion the best and most proper man to be employed 
in the Company’s service.’ 3 

We can therefore accept the statement of the Secretary of 
the Society that the officers for local Courts were elected by 
the Court of Assistants. He says in his ‘ Treatise of Com- 
merce,’ ‘ by the said Governour and Assistants are also ap- 
pointed, and chosen a Deputie and certain discreet persons, 
to be Associates to the said Deputie, in all other places con- 
venient, as well within, as without the realme of England, 
who all hold Correspondence with the Governour of the 
Company and chiefe Court in the Marte Towne on the other 
side the seas, and have subaltcrne power to exercise 
Merchants law, to rule, and looke to the good ordering of 
the Brethren of the Companie everywhere, as farre as may be, 
and their Charters will beare them out.’ 4 

The duties of the Deputy and Associates are ‘ subalterne,’ 
as Wheeler says, to those of the Governor and Assistants of 

1 Calendar of State Papers, For., May 1635. 

2 From a letter of the Earl of Nottingham to Mr. William Gore, July 23, 
1690, we learn that Mr. Ince had been for several years secretary to that part of 
the Hamburg Company which resided in London. State Papers, H. O. See.’s 
Letter Book, 2, p. 145. 

* Stale Papers , For . Ham. No. 8, August 5, 1690. 

4 Wheeler, Treatise of Commerce, p. 25. 
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the Fellowship. In the very important matter of making the 
laws and statutes for the government of the Society they 
have no power whatever. Their powers and functions are 
purely administrative and judicial, not legislative. They are 
given full power and authority to execute the laws or punish 
offenders, and to arbitrate and decide in all civil disputes, not 
only between freemen of the Fellowship, but all others sub- 
mitting themselves to its rule . 1 Certain classes of cases had 
always to be referred to the Court abroad for final action. 
Even the functions of the Court of London in this respect 
were largely secondary, as is seen from the statutes providing 
for the hearing of its cases by the Court abroad before final 
judgment and execution . 2 An interesting by-law regarding 
the local Court at Emden further illustrates the position of 
the sub-posts. It reads, ‘ No apprentyce or other persone 
Clayminge the ffreedome of this ffellowshippe shalbe ad- 
mitted at Embden or elsewhere out of the place of the 
Chief Court one this syde the Seas, before advertisement be 
procured and thither given or sent orderly from the said 
High Court. . . . Neither shall anie certificate of dew service 
bee accepted in the lower Court, but Referred to the Highe 
Court, there to be accepted, and Enregistered,’ etc . 3 

It would be interesting to follow up the study of these con- 
stitutional provisions for the government and organisation of 
the Society in reference to the local Courts by investigation 
into the manner in which they were carried out in actual 
practice , 4 but such a study would take us away from the present 
subject into one of the most difficult phases of the history of 
the Fellowship. The available material for the history of the 
local Courts is very meagre. Even the towns where a local 

1 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 3. 2 See p. 36. 

8 Laws and Ordinances , fol. 34. 

4 The question is complicated still further by the fact that a number of the 
local or subsidiary fellowships, as for example the court at Newcastle, w'ere more 
or less independent in their origin of the general Society and only brought under 
its jurisdiction at a comparatively late period. The relations of local organisa- 
tions of this kind to the general Fellowship would therefore differ materially 
from those of the more dependent subsidiary courts, 

N.S. — VOL. XVI. 
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residence was established cannot all be determined with any 
degree of certainty. When Wheeler speaks of the Merchant 
Adventurers in nearly every seaport of the kingdom, he by 
no means implies that there existed an ‘ Inferior Court * in 
each of these places. Whether there was such a Court at 
Ipswich, at Exeter, at Hull, etc., or in certain towns in the 
Low Countries, depended, as we have seen, entirely on 
the number of Adventurers who lived there, and upon the 
attitude of the General Court. The local membership could 
be organised into a Chapter under a Court of Associates only 
by an order of the General Court. The purpose of the sub- 
sidiary residences abroad might differ from that of the local 
organisations in England, but their form and relation to the 
central government was the same. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries there were several such Courts on the 
Continent, outside of the mart towns. The government of the 
Society, although always on the Continent, was by no means 
always at the same place, and frequently after its removal to 
a new town, the old residence would continue for a time, in 
certain cases for decades, as a sub-post. Thus long after the 
government of the Society had been located at Hamburg, 
the Fellowship at Dordrecht remained organised as a local 
Chapter, enjoying special privileges from the town down to 
the middle of the eighteenth century (175 1). 1 

In conclusion, therefore, we may say that the structure of 
the government of the Merchant Adventurers consisted of 
two distinct and separate bodies. The first, known as the 
Court of Assistants, was composed of the Governor or Deputy 
and twenty-four Assistants. This Court of Assistants con- 
stituted the real governing body of the Adventurers. It not 
only made the statutes and ordinances, but it was also 
entrusted with the duty of enforcing them ; it administered 
the general affairs of the Society, represented its interests 

1 Resolutien van den Oudraad , Jan. 5, 1751* Staatarchief, Dordrecht. This 
interesting resolution, together with those relating to the same subject among the 
Resolutien vait Holland, Staatarchief Skragenhag, will appear in the volume with 
the Laws and Ordinances of the Fellowship . University of Pennsylvania, Transla- 
tions and Recruits, New Series, vol. 2. 
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with the Government and with strangers, and it maintained 
order and discipline among the members of the Fellowship. 
It was elected, as we have seen, by the Fellowship or generality 
assembled in a General Court — the Governor annually, the 
Assistants martly. The second, the local Courts, or Courts of 
Associates, established in various towns in England and on 
the Continent, were made up of a Deputy and a certain 
number of Associates. These administered the affairs of the 
Society in the various towns and cities outside the place of 
residence of the Court of Assistants, where a sufficient 
number of Adventurers resided to make it desirable to 
establish a local Court. According to the charters and 
by-laws the Deputy and Associates were elected, or rather 
appointed, by the Court of Assistants, though it is altogether 
likely that the desires of the members of the local Fellowships 
usually determined the election. Nor should the fact be 
lost sight of that the relations of one or two at least of 
the local Societies to the General Fellowship were quite 
irregular and peculiar to themselves. 

Back of this machinery for government and rule of the 
Merchant Adventurers was the generality or body of members, 
which assembled martly, or when occasion demanded or made 
it possible. When thus assembled it called itself the ‘ General 
Court’ of the Fellowship. Its most important functions 
were to elect the Governor and Assistants, to decide on the 
setting up of local Courts, and to discuss and direct the 
general policy of the Society. 





THE HIGH COURT OF ADMIRALTY IN RELA- 
TION TO NATIONAL HISTORY, COMMERCE 
AND THE COLONISATION OF AMERICA.— 
A.D. 1550-1650 

By R. G. MARSDEN, M.A 
Read January 1 6, 1902 

I. The Court and its Records 

The High or Principal Court of the Admiralty of England 
was erected probably about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and for half a century before this courts were held 
by the Admirals of the North, South, and West within their 
respective districts. But the business of these early Admiralty 
Courts was trifling, and they have left scarcely any records. 
There are upon the Patent Rolls and elsewhere a few meagre 
references to their proceedings, but these are of little interest, 
and need not delay us to-night. It was Henry VIII. who 
first raised the Court to something like the importance of the 
King’s Courts at Westminster, and its records may be said to 
begin with his reign. But for many years they are scanty in 
bulk, and it is not until about the year 1550 that they begin 
to be of any general interest. From this date onwards they 
are very voluminous ; and in order to give a general idea of 
their character as a whole it will be necessary for me to-night 
to deal with those of a limited period only. I select those 
which belong to the latter half of the sixteenth and first half of 
the seventeenth century, because they are the earliest, and also 
because, this being the period of the Court’s greatest activity, 
they are the most interesting. The history of England is to 
a great extent the history of her ships and seamen, and this 
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is notably the case during the century with which I propose 
to deal. This century saw England first become a great 
maritime Power ; it saw also the beginnings of her ocean 
trade, of her long career of maritime discovery, and of her 
colonial empire. Upon all these subjects — national expansion, 
commerce, discovery, and colonies — our records are full of 
interest. No court but the Court of Admiralty can show 
records containing so much matter of general interest, and 
there is no class of legal documents about which so little is 
known, or which have been so seldom referred to. 

So little, indeed, is known about them that it may be 
useful to say a few words as to their condition and accessi- 
bility. Most of them are in a fair state of preservation ; but 
many are in a state of confusion, and the lists at the Public 
Record Office " give but scanty information as to their bulk, 
contents, or dates. Those which are accessible to the public 
range over three centuries — from the beginning of the sixteenth 
to the end of the eighteenth century. They consist, for the most 
part, of bound volumes, files, and parcels, many of which 
contain, each of them, some hundreds of documents. Of 
these volumes, files, and parcels I have had before me over 
2,000 ; and there are perhaps 1,500 more, mostly of late date. 
Some of these latter I have seen, and others are for various 
reasons not yet readily accessible. The earliest sixteenth- 
century document which I have found belongs to the year 1515; 
from that date to 1530 the records are scanty, and are for the 
most part of trifling interest ; but about 1530 the Court began 
to file its records, and during the next ten or twenty years its 
business and the mass of records rapidly increased. 

The character of the business of the Court in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was entirely different from that which 
it assumed in later times. The collision and salvage actions 
which occupy the time of the Admiralty Division of the 
High Court of to-day were in early days almost unknown. On 
the other hand, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
much of the commercial and maritime litigation of London, 
and a considerable part of that of the whole of England, was 
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carried on in the Admiralty Court. In addition to its purely 
commercial business, piracy, prize, and fighting at sea, either 
against the enemies of England in time of war or under 
letters of reprisal during times of nominal peace, provided a 
constant flow of work for the Court. 

Many of the records relate to the administrative func- 
tions of the Lord High Admiral, and have no connection 
with litigation. The Admiral, under the general direction of 
the Privy Council, of which he was a prominent member, 
exercised a general supervision over commerce and the 
mercantile navy, as well as over the king’s ships of war. It 
was through the Admiral and his lieutenant, the judge of his 
court, that the orders of the Crown in such matters as the 
impressment of ships and mariners, embargo, reprisals, 
preservation of wreck, repression of piracy, and convoy, were 
drawn up and issued. Some of the most interesting of the 
records belong to this class of documents. 

I ought to state at the outset that my examination of 
these records was made primarily for legal purposes, and that 
such historical notes as I made were merely incidental to my 
legal work. They are far from being exhaustive, and an 
adequate historian would doubtless detect many interesting 
documents which I have overlooked. The connection 
between the Admiralty Court and the Privy Council was, 
throughout the Tudor and Stuart periods, very close ; and 
many original Orders of the Council are hidden away amongst 
masses of papers relating to private suits. These, and other 
documents of a similar character, would more properly be 
described as State Papers than Admiralty Court records ; and 
some of them would, I think, be of interest to historical 
students, and particularly to the constitutional historian. The 
gradual but tardy recognition by the judge of the modern 
conception of an Admiralty prize court, as an independent 
tribunal administering international law, is very remarkable. 

So much for the general character of the records. I will 
now call your attention to some of the documents themselves, 
and in doing so it will be convenient to deal, first, with those 
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that illustrate prominent events of national history ; secondly, 
to indicate briefly the sort of information upon the history of 
commerce, discovery, and shipping which is scattered through 
these records ; and, lastly, I will mention some of the suits 
and documents which refer directly to the early colonisation 
of America. 


II. National History 

In considering these records in relation to the general 
history of England, it is those which relate to the prize 
jurisdiction of the Court that first attract the attention. 
From their very nature prize proceedings are closely con- 
nected with national history, and during a century of almost 
continual fighting on the sea there are few events of national 
importance that do not leave their trace upon the Admiralty 
records. When England was not herself at war, her neigh- 
bours were, and their prizes brought into English harbours 
were a constant cause of embarrassment to the Government 
and to the judge of the Admiralty. Again, whether there 
was peace or war, pirates and piracy were a continual source 
of trouble. Time does not permit, nor is this the occasion, 
to dwell upon the legal aspect of the records relating to these 
matters. Some, however, of the earlier documents relating to 
war and prize are of general interest, and to these I will first 
very briefly call your attention. 

In 1 544 Henry VIII was at war with Scotland and 
France, and in 1557 Mary was at war with France. At the 
beginning of each of these wars proclamations issued 
authorising all Englishmen to capture ships and goods of the 
enemy, and to enjoy their captures without accounting for 
the same in the Admiralty Court, and without rendering to 
the Admiral his accustomed * share/ A print of Mary’s 
proclamation is extant, and that of Henry VIII. exists in 
manuscript. These proclamations are interesting as showing 
the loose practice of the time with regard to prize. No com- 
mission or letters of reprisal were issued ; and no proceeding 
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in the Admiralty Court, no adjudication or condemnation of 
the capture by the Admiralty judge, was deemed necessary 
to vest in the captor the property in the prize. The war of 
1 557 produced at least one suit in which the question of 
friends ’ goods in enemies ’ ships was discussed ; but the story 
is too long to enter upon here. The case was complicated 
by the prize having a safe-conduct from Philip, but none 
from Mary, and by an Order in Council, that had shortly 
before issued, declaring that the French rule of condemning 
ships and cargo was ‘ convenient to be kept likewise towards 
them/ 

A curious argumentative proclamation of 1564 forbids 
Englishmen to trade to countries under the dominion of the 
King of Portugal. After reciting that, ‘ although we know 
no reasonable cause why our subjects may not sail into any 
country or province subject to our said good brother, being 
in amity with us, paying such tributes and droits as may 
belong to the trafficque,’ nevertheless, it goes on to say, in 
order to show our goodwill to our good brother, the King of 
Portugal, and since he has requested us to do so, we forbid 
our subjects to engage in the trade. I do not know that a 
copy of this proclamation exists elsewhere. 

The question of poaching upon the King of Spain’s 
dominions in the West turns up in James’s reign. De Acuna, 
the Spanish ambassador, arrested a cargo of logwood, and 
claimed it as having been cut in his master’s dominions. The 
defendant must have had a sense of humour, for he pleads 
that the country in question, so far from being under the 
dominion of the King of Spain, was a land where ‘the 
savadge people ... do kill and eate so manie of the King 
of Spaines subjects as they doe or can take and surprize.’ 

The particulars of John Hawkins’s disastrous fight with 
the Spanish Viceroy at St. Juan d’Ulloa in 1568 are given in 
a document which is the first of a long series of claims for 
redress of injuries done to Englishmen by the King of Spain. 
The facts set out in these claims were sworn to by witnesses 
before the judge; and after 1585 the proceedings in court 
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were followed by the issue of letters of reprisal. It does not 
appear, however, that on this occasion letters of reprisal were 
issued to Hawkins. A schedule of the goods which were 
destroyed is appended to the claim. Two copies of this 
document exist, one amongst the Admiralty records, and 
one amongst the State Papers. 

In 1 569 there are documents relating to the seizure of the 
Spanish bullion going to the Duke of Alva. 

The subject of piracy becomes prominent soon after the 
accession of Elizabeth, and during the first twenty or twenty- 
five years of her reign she seems to have made genuine though 
spasmodic efforts to suppress it. From 1564 to 1580 there 
are numerous documents showing that piratical ships were 
constantly seized, the pirates being occasionally hanged and 
the buyers of their booty fined. The Cinque Ports and 
other seaport towns were authorised to set forth ships to 
capture pirates, and a commission of 1577 sets out in detail 
the procedure to be followed in condemning their ships when 
captured. This is, I think, almost the first mention of 
condemnation of prizes being necessary. 

The following two suits are noticeable as showing the 
miscellaneous character of Admiralty business. In 1572 
ships and goods of Flushingers were arrested for non- 
payment of wages due to the soldiers of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, who had been sent over to assist the Hollanders 
against Spain. Hungate c. Jemans is a suit of 1581 relating 
to the non-payment of money lent by Englishmen to the 
city of Bruges. Both these suits were stayed by Order of 
the Council, apparently for political reasons. 

The documents of 1588 are disappointing, in so far as 
they contain few references to the Armada fights. The 
following are all that I have noted. In 1587 there is an 
order for the stay of all ships in anticipation of invasion. A 
letter of Lord Howard shows that during his absence afloat 
the Lord Treasurer Burghley was appointed to act as his 
deputy -in the office of Lord High Admiral. This was done 
also in 1595, when Howard was again afloat. There is also 
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a letter of Howard’s, dated June 29, 1588, written ‘from 
aboard Her Majesty’s good ship the Ark.’ 

A cause of Reg. c. Lake relates to a suit of gilt armour 
which had been pillaged in one of the early Armada fights 
by Lake, a seaman in a Queen’s ship — I think the ‘ Minion.’ 
The Spanish prize was the Capitana, the ship of Don Pedro 
de Valdez. Ten years after the battle the Queen sued Lake 
for the armour, and sentence for its value, 20/., was given 
against him. Execution was, however, stayed upon Lake’s 
stating that he had sold the armour to Sir Francis Drake, 
and that the present suit was not really the suit of the Queen, 
but was instigated by Thomas Drake, brother and executor 
of Sir Francis, because he, Lake, had sued Thomas Drake for 
the price of the armour, which had never been paid. There 
is a good deal about this armour in the Acts of the Privy 
Council. It was probably part of that which is known to 
have been in Valdez’s ship, intended for distribution as presents 
amongst the leading Catholics in England. 

In 1589 there is an award, signed by Howard, Walsing- 
ham, Caesar, and John Hawkins, touching the sharing of two 
Spanish ships captured by George Sommers and four other 
ships in company with him. 

Lord Thomas Howard’s voyage of 1591, in which Sir 
Richard Grenville’s fight in the ‘ Revenge ’ occurred, is 
illustrated by a suit in which Lord Thomas claims to share 
in a ship captured by the ‘ Centaur,’ which he alleged was 
sailing in company with him and under his orders. The 
sailing orders, or ‘ agreement of consortship,’ are scheduled to 
the libel. 

A suit of Le Fort c. Le Fort, of 1599, relates to the ship- 
ment of war material for Sir John Norris, who was in Brittany 
from 1591 to 1594, assisting Henry IV. against the Leaguers. 

Between 1588 and the end of the reign of Elizabeth there 
are a number of documents dealing with the burning question 
of contraband and right of search. They are too long to enter 
upon here, but are interesting as being amongst the earliest 
records in which these important subjects were discussed, 
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The Hanse towns, Venice, our allies the Hollanders, and the 
French king, were the principal champions of free trade ; 
whilst Elizabeth's Council strenuously opposed the supply of 
shipping materials, munitions of war, and food to the King of 
Spain. 

Whilst Elizabeth was in alliance with Henry IV. of France 
English seamen were commissioned to seize French Leaguer 
ships ; but there was a curious arrangement between the 
Crowns of England and France, by which the consent of the 
French ambassador was required to every condemnation of a 
French prize by the English Admiralty. Upon condemnation 
the French king received a share, apparently one-fifth, of the 
prize ; and the consent of the French ambassador was 
probably required in order that his master's share of the prize 
might be secured. Many of these certificates, signed by the 
ambassador and assenting to condemnation, are extant. 

The formal condemnation of prizes begins shortly after 
the issue of letters of reprisal against Spain in 1585. Between 
1590 and 1602 there are a considerable number of prize 
sentences ; but it is not until the French war of Charles, in 
1625, that condemnation as a regular practice of the Court 
can be said to begin. During the latter part of Elizabeth's 
reign, however, condemnation appears to have been frequent. 
Many of the leading seamen and naval commanders of the 
day are parties to these suits, and among them the name of 
the Earl of Cumberland occurs most frequently. 

The reign of James cannot compare with that of Elizabeth 
in interest as regards maritime affairs, and its records reflect 
the character of the times. Of only two events of national 
importance have I noted illustrations — namely, Raleigh's 
voyage to Guiana, and the career of the East India Company 
in the East. These I will mention presently in dealing with 
trade and discovery. After the death of Elizabeth the 
business of the Court consisted mainly of two classes of cases : 
(1) cases arising out of the war between Spain and Holland, 
and (2) piracy. The former cases raised important questions of 
international law, as regardsthe right and duty of the King of 
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England, who was at peace with both Spain and Holland, to 
prevent fighting between Dutch and Spanish ships in English 
waters ; and also as to the status of prizes brought by either 
of the belligerents into English harbours. Fighting between 
Dutch and Spanish ships in English waters — in ‘ the king’s 
streams,’ as territorial waters were then called— began almost 
as soon as peace was made with Spain. In 1603 a Dunkirker 
fired into a Hollander in Dover Harbour ; and similar conflicts 
in English waters occurred frequently throughout the reigns 
of James and Charles. On more than one occasion people 
ashore were killed by shot from the combatants afloat. The 
claim of England to the sovereignty of the sea is intimately 
connected with this matter. 

The part played by the Judge of the Admiralty as an 
arbitrator between Spain and Holland is illustrated by 
Palaschi’s case, which came before Dr. Dun in 1613. Palaschi 
was a Jew who claimed to be ambassador from the Emperor 
of Morocco to the United Provinces. The Spanish ambas- 
sador to England, however, caused him to be arrested by 
Admiralty process as a pirate, for spoiling Spanish ships. 
Palaschi claimed his privilege as an ambassador, and also 
claimed, somewhat inconsistently, a right to capture Spanish 
ships under a commission from the Prince of Orange. The 
matter was referred to the Council, and Coke, C.J., was 
called in to advise as to the legality of the arrest. In the 
result the criminal proceedings were stayed and Palaschi was 
set free. Thereupon he put in a claim against the Spanish 
ambassador for 30,000/. damages for the destruction of some 
Moorish ships at Mamora by ships of the King of Spain. 
These ships were, in fact, piratical craft which had been 
destroyed during an attack made upon Mamora, which was 
a nest of pirates, by the Spanish navy. The admission by 
the judge of Palaschi’s claim was too much for the dignity of 
the Spanish ambassador. He wrote an angry protest against 
the insult offered to his master, and against the partiality of 
the Admiralty judge, and he refused to appear or prosecute 
any further claim in the Admiralty. 
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The most noticeable feature of the Jacobean records is 
piracy. The licensed freebooters of the Elizabethan period 
were succeeded by a more lawless and coarser tribe of pirates, 
who preyed upon the commerce of Spain, Holland, the 
Mediterranean States, and England without discrimination. 
Some of them were Englishmen, and there were besides 
Turkish corsairs from Algiers, Sallee, and Morocco. Some- 
times Englishmen and other renegado Christians were found 
amongst the Turkish crews. The English Channel and the 
Irish seas were infested by them, and an Irish harbour was one 
of their strongholds. The weak state of the English navy 
encouraged them, and the records contain frequent references 
to their depredations, and to James’s feeble attempts to 
suppress them. 

After the death of Elizabeth, until about 1632, the civil 
business of the Court, from causes which it is unnecessary to 
go into here, declined considerably ; but between 1625 and 
1630 there is a great mass of prize records, arising out of 
the war between England and France, which are of interest 
to the student of international law. After 1630 the question 
of the flag, Charles’s claim to the sovereignty of the sea, 
becomes more and more prominent, and there are several 
curious references to the manner in which the claim was 
enforced by proceedings in the Admiralty. In 1637, Captain 
Buller was deprived of his command of the ‘Nicodemus’ 
because he allowed a Frenchman to pass without saluting ; 
and in 1635 one Bushell, master of an English trader, was 
fined 500/. for flying his flag in the presence of the fleet. 

Next to the question of the flag, the most noticeable 
characteristic of the records from 1630 to 1650, so far as they 
touch the relations of England with foreign Powers, is the 
extravagant length to which the system of reprisals was 
carried during this period. In 1635 a Dutch ship is in 
collision with an Englishman in Falmouth harbour. The 
Dutchman is arrested, but is rescued by her consorts and gets 
away. Thereupon an order issues from the Admiralty to 
arrest any other ship of the Dutch West Indian fleet, and the 
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Speel ’ yacht is arrested accordingly. This indiscriminate 
seizure of innocent and friends’ ships constantly occurs at 
this period ; and although England was nominally at peace 
with all the European Powers, the state of things at sea 
differed little from open war. Commissions to capture 
pirates, which were commonly granted to ships sailing on 
distant voyages, were also much abused, and added to the 
disorder which prevailed at sea. 

When the Civil War broke out, the exigencies of the 
Parliamentary party caused them to insist upon the right 
to stop and search foreign as well as British ships trading to 
Royalist ports ; and in 1650 Parliament passed an Ordinance 
prohibiting foreign ships from trading with English colonies. 
This enactment, the Navigation Act of the following year, and 
the insistence on the right of search, aggravated our long- 
standing quarrel with Holland ; and in the records of 1652 
there are documents showing that the States General were 
instructing De Witt and De Ruyter to resist search, by force, 
and that the Commonwealth Government were authorising the 
seizure and condemnation of Dutch ships ‘ towards satisfaction 
of damages done to the Commonwealth by the Dutch.’ The 
secret instructions of the States General to De Witt, above 
referred to, were captured in one of the ships which he 
was directed to, convoy and to protect from search, and are 
amongst our records. 

To the student of international and prize law the records 
from 1625 onwards are full of interest The separation of 
the prize records of the Court from those of its Instance or 
civil business begins in 1625 ; and this change in the 
arrangement of the records marks the beginning of the 
distinction, which soon became complete, between Prize and 
Instance jurisdiction. There are many other indications that 
the reign of international law was beginning ; the practice of 
other nations in matters of prize is constantly referred to, and 
the judge, Sir Henry. Marten, is found protesting against 
being called upon by the Admiral or the Council to condemn 
as prize ships and goods which in his judgment ought to be 
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restored. I have not found any direct reference to Grotius’s 
work, but there can be no doubt that it was well known to 
Admiralty practitioners, and that its publication in the early 
part of the seventeenth century had much to do with the marked 
improvement which is noticeable in the practice of the 
Court in prize proceedings over that which prevailed during 
the Elizabethan period. 

III. Commerce and Discovery 

Having pointed out how closely the business of the 
Admiralty follows the national history of England, I will 
now indicate very briefly its connection with the history of 
trade and discovery. 

There are a few notices of voyages of discovery made in 
the sixteenth century. The earliest of these is a warrant of the 
year 1553, from Lord High Admiral Clinton, authorising 
Sir Hugh Willoughby to press mariners for his ship, which 
was about to sail for the northern seas. The forcible 
impressment of seamen for a voyage of discovery seems to us, 
at the present day, a strong measure and of doubtful legality ; 
but this is not the only occasion upon which it, was adopted. 
Ships of the Bordeaux wine fleet sailing in consortship, and, I 
think, some of the early ships of the East India Company, were 
manned in the same way. The patents granted to the 
individuals and companies who undertook these voyages in 
distant seas appear to have been regarded as constituting 
them national rather than private adventures. 

In 1563 there is a commission to Thomas Stuckley to 
maintain discipline in his fleet of five ships on a voyage of 
discovery to Terra Florida. The crews numbered, in all, 
350 men. There are other instances of commissions giving 
disciplinary powers to commanders of so-called voyages of 
discovery ; and the Patent Rolls show that they were granted 
to the East India Company in the following century. William 
Cleborne, who in 1631 sailed to colonise the Isle of Kent, 
in Chesapeake Bay, had a similar commission from Charles I. 
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Martin Frobisher appears in the records more than once, 
both as a discoverer and a privateersman. A bond for the 
good behaviour of his ship is extant. 

In 1577 there is a letter of the judge as to a pass for 
Sir William Morgan’s ship for a voyage of discovery. 

Amongst the records of James’s reign is a copy of the 
commission granted to Raleigh for his voyage to Guiana. 
This is printed in Rymer. I have not noted any other 
reference to the voyage ; but Raleigh’s name frequently 
occurs in the records. 

The monopolies of oversea trade granted by the Tudor 
and Stuart sovereigns were from the first unpopular, and 
petitions against them were presented early in the reign of 
James. The validity of the East India Company’s Charter 
was hotly contested at the close of the seventeenth century, and 
in the days of Lord Coke the chartered companies would have 
had difficulty in supporting their monopolies in the Common 
Law Courts. Probably it is for this reason that they 
resorted to the Admiralty when they took proceedings, as 
they often did, against interlopers. In Coke’s time these 
suits were more than once stayed by prohibition, sometimes 
upon the ground that the charters were illegal, and some- 
times upon technical grounds. Rut the disposition of the 
Admiralty judges was to uphold the monopolies ; and the 
East India Company, the Company for the discovery of new 
trades, afterwards called the Muscovy Company, the Eastland 
Company, the Canada Company, and the Guinea Company 
are frequent suitors in the Admiralty for the forfeiture of 
ships and cargoes of interlopers. The earliest sentence 
condemning the ship of an interloper is of the year 1574. 
By it the ‘ Elizabeth George ’ and her cargo, the property of 
one Woodgate, an interloper on the Company for the discovery 
of new trades, are condemned as forfeited. Monopolies 
in the home trade were protected in the same way. The 
tallow chandlers’, the pipeclay, and the soap boilers’ monopo- 
lies were all the subject of Admiralty suits. 

The offence of forestalling goods at sea was punishable 
N.S.— VOL. XVI. G 
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by the Admiral, and there are a few instances of the 
exercise of this jurisdiction. 

Shipping goods in foreign bottoms, when English ships 
were available, was a statutory offence punishable in the 
Admiralty. A suit of 1528 is a proceeding for breach of 
4 Hen. VII., c. 10, a statute passed for the protection of 
English ships engaged in the Gascony wine trade. 

Other matters of trade which came under the cognisance 
of the Admiralty were the export of ordnance, which was 
forbidden by various Orders in Council ; and the breach 
of Orders in Council which were from time to time made 
prohibiting trade with the enemies of England and of her 
allies. 

Warrants for the payment of the bounty of 5^. per ton 
upon new ships, and bonds entered into by their owners not 
to sell these ships to foreigners, are amongst the Elizabethan 
records. In later times these documents are to be found 
amongst the State Papers and elsewhere. 

The voyage de conserve, or consortship of vessels sailing in 
company for mutual protection against pirates and enemies, 
was a common form of partnership in the Middle Ages, and is 
often mentioned in mediaeval codes of maritime law. In the 
fifteenth century cases touching breach of consortship came 
before the Chancellor ; but in the sixteenth century they were 
dealt with in the Admiralty. There are several suits for 
recovery of losses arising from this cause ; and a sentence 
of 1617 condemns the master of the 4 Jonas ’ in 300/. damages 
for not keeping company with the ‘ Abigail, 1 ‘Truelove,’ and 
six other ships, whereby two of them were captured by 
Turks and lost. In 1542 there is a document, entitled 
1 Articles for the Navye appointed for Spaine/ which contains 
regulations for the conduct of the Bordeaux wine fleet, 
evidently drawn up by the Admiralty officials, and probably 
under the orders of the Council. Similar regulations were 
issued by the Government in 1576. By these last Sir 
William Wynter, William Pelham, Benjamin Gonson, and 
G. Wynter arc directed to see that the masters of the* ships 
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about to sail for Spain do enter into covenants before the 
judge of the Admiralty that they will keep company, render 
mutual assistance, and observe the articles of the consort- 
ship. The document contains a schedule of the ships, giving 
their force in guns and men. The number of men was 
regulated by the Council, and every master had to swear that 
his ship carried the required crew. The form of oath is 
appended. In later times the master was required to enter 
into a bond for performance of the covenant. 

Between 1545 and 1581 there were several suits to recover 
moneys assured upon English and foreign ships ; and a policy 
of 1545 is the earliest known example of a policy entered 
into in England. It is a remarkable document, the body 
of it being in Italian, and the subscriptions in English. 
Insurance claims gave the Admiralty Court and the Privy 
Council much trouble ; foreign owners of ships and goods 
insured complained that they could not get their money from 
English underwriters, and English merchants made the 
same complaint against foreign insurers. At this date 
insurance law was unknown to the common lawyers, 
and there was great doubt as to the tribunal before which 
these claims were to be tried. Very few insurance cases 
came before the courts at Westminster for more than a 
century after the Admiralty suit of 1545. 

One of the principal functions of the admiral was the 
preservation of wreck from pillage. Commissions issued 
from the Court to owners and their agents, authorising them 
to take possession of ships and goods cast upon our coasts ; 
and in order to assist them against pillage by the ‘sea- 
coasters,’ the vice-admiral and other principal people of the 
locality were included in the commission. By our barbarous 
law, which was in force until almost modern times, if no 
living thing, man, dog, or cat, escaped alive, the wreck 
became the property of the king or his grantee, the admiral 
or local landowner. Hence it is that these commissions 
usually contain the statement that a dog, or a cat, or some of 
the crew came to shore alive. There is too much reason 
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to think that this malignant law was the cause of the loss of 
many lives that, but for it, might have been saved. 

Amongst the earlier records are several relating to fishery 
matters. Until the close of the seventeenth century the 
Admiral asserted and exercised a general supervision over salt- 
water fisheries. In 1552 the salmon-fishery of the Thames, and 
in 1601 the Clovelly herring fishery, was regulated by a code 
of rules issuing from the Admiralty. There are several other 
fishery records ; but some of the books relating to this subject 
have disappeared. 

Lighthouses and beaconage are often mentioned in the 
records. The profits from these were a perquisite of the 
Lord High Admiral, and there are several grants by him of 
the right to erect beacons and take toll. In 1536, and again in 
1570, there are grants of rights of anchorage and ‘beakership’ 
in the Thames and in 1587 Lord Howard granted to his 
chaplain, Patrick Bleares, similar rights on the Devon and 
Cornwall coasts. Early in the seventeenth century Sir John 
Meldrum had a grant of the right to erect a light at Winterton 
Ness, and more than one suit arose out of claims by him for 
unpaid light dues. The Foreland and Dungeness lights were 
erected under similar grants, and receipts for the payment 
of dues upon these lights are amongst the records. They 
are decorated by curious and probably accurate representa- 
tions of the lighthouses of the day. In a suit of the early 
seventeenth century damages were claimed against the Trinity 
House for the loss of a ship, caused by the buoy upon the 
Last and Spell sand in the Thames estuary having gone 
adrift. The claim does not seem to have been successful. 
When the history of the buoying of our' coasts comes to be 
written, the earliest notices of some of the well-known beacons 
and buoys will probably be found in the Admiralty records. 
I notice that the Whittaker beacon, on the Essex coast, was 
set up in 1663 ; but many of the buoys are of much earlier 
date. 

In connection with this subject of sea marks and sea 
dangers, I may add that a good deal of information is to be 
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gathered from our records upon the subject of nautical place- 
names. I mean names to be found in charts and not in 
atlases — names of rocks, sands, roadsteads, headlands, harbours, 
and sea-channels. Some of the words of the seaman’s 
topography of to-day are puzzling enough ; but they have 
probably changed less than the names of places ashore, and 
when they have changed, the form they take in earlier times 
sometimes throws light upon their etymology. The 
Mediterranean Archipelago is called by the seaman of to-day 
the 1 Arches ; 5 so it was in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. But the Whittaker sand of to-day was formerly 
the Wheat Acre ; the Shipwash was sometimes the Sheep Wash, 
and sometimes the Swish Swash. The Sledway channel, near 
the Gunfleet sand, was sometimes the Sladeway and some- 
times the Gun way ; the Cork sand was the Cort ; the 
Spitway the Spitts ; the old name of Kent survives in the 
Cant sand of to-day off Sheerness ; the Nore was sometimes 
called the 4 Ower 5 and sometimes the * Mower ; 5 the Glatton 
was the 4 Glotton ; 5 the Gabbard, the 4 Gabor ; 5 and the 
Varne, off Dover, was formerly, I think, the Sowe or Zowe. 
Some other names, such as the waters called the * Shares 5 near 
Winchelsea, the * Onion 5 sand near Orfordness, the 4 Poll 5 
near Harwich, the 4 Quarum 5 near Ramsgate, and the place 
called 4 Gadeness 5 on the Essex coast, are unknown to me 
and appear to have disappeared from our vocabulary. 

Apart from place-names our records are a valuable source 
of information upon the general subject of nautical terms. A 
long series of folio volumes contains depositions of witnesses, 
mostly seamen, whose words were taken down as they fell 
from their lips. Absurd mistakes are sometimes made by 
the scribes, but the unmistakable language of the seaman 
constantly appears. A 4 happie 5 wind, a 4 cross 5 wind, and a 
4 trayl 5 wind, and 4 hurry durry 5 weather, speak for themselves. 
But a ship 4 lying upon a tree 5 is the scribe’s mistake for lying 
4 a-try , 5 or hove to. A 4 freebutter 5 evidently is a freebooter 
or pirate, who is also sometimes called a 4 likedealer . 5 A 
prize is commonly called a 4 purchase ; 5 and the phrase 
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‘trading the seas for piracy * is a euphonious description of the 
calling in which such purchases were commonly made. To 
‘ bull 5 for to collide with, a ‘ walte 5 ship for a crank ship, and 
the ‘ quickside 5 for (I think) the topside of a ship, are archa- 
isms. But to ‘ wend 5 for to tack, a ‘ raffel 5 of rigging for an 
entangled mass of cordage, and the ‘ flash 5 of the sea for the 
white crest of a breaker, I have myself heard in the mouths of 
seamen of to-day. These are only a few of the quaint nautical 
terms with which our records abound. In the Latin docu- 
ments are many words that are not to be found in Du Cange. 

‘ Mesonauta 5 in a document of A.D. 1600 takes back the term 
‘ midshipman * to a much earlier period than it is known to 
have been in use ; ‘ vasa arida 5 are ‘ dry-fatts, 5 which seem to 
have been casks or crates ; ‘ navale specularium * is a buoy ; 
and ‘ machina arenata 5 a dredging machine. 

The cargoes mentioned in the records are of all sorts, but 
the most common are, in the earlier period, fish, wine, corn, 
salt, oil, coal, and cloths ; in the later period, after the 
opening up of ocean trade, we find elephants' teeth, gold, 
silver, jewels, logwood, hides, Newfoundland fish, tobacco, 
colonists, and occasionally, but not often, negroes, who 
are usually called ‘passengers. 5 The quantities of gold, 
silver, and valuables that were carried about in ships is 
surprising ; and the catalogues of jewels taken in prizes are 
curious reading. Gold lions with emerald eyes, diamonds, and 
ropes of pearls, are seldom handled by seamen now, but they 
were not unusual pillage for Elizabethan corsairs ; and pearls 
captured in one prize were so choice that the Queen herself 
insisted upon having them. 

Amongst the more unusual articles which formed part of 
ships 5 cargoes during our period I have noted the following : — 
In 1542 a parcel of ‘ biblia 5 from Cologne; in 1563 cipher 
letters of Quadra, the Spanish ambassador; in 1580 a 
puncheon of playing cards ; in 1613 hawks from Iceland ; in 
1631 a model of the city of Jerusalem ; in 1632 an order for 
swords for the Morocco market, to be made in England and 
marked ‘ Andrea Ferrara ; 5 in 1635, 18,500 tennis balls ; and 
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about the same date two or three parcels of valuable 
pictures. 

The records of the seventeenth century bring us to the early 
voyages of the East India Company, and the contests 
between the English and Dutch companies in the East. In 
1608 the ‘ Solomon/ a Company’s ship, was captured by the 
Dutch near the islands of Banda, and in 1618 the ‘Attendance * 
was captured. In the same year (1618) the ‘ Black Lyon ’ 
was burnt at Jacatra by the fault of her crew, and Sir 
Thomas Dale writes to the Company describing the loss of 
the ‘ Sunne.’ Shortly after this, Dale died in the East on 
board the ‘ Moon/ and Lady Dale is plaintiff in a suit 
claiming an account of his goods and effects on board that 
ship. Dale’s will and an inventory of his books and effects 
are scheduled to the defendants’ answer. There are several 
documents referring to Jacatra and fights with the Dutch 
in that neighbourhood; and in 1623, amongst many other 
references to the Amboyna massacre, there are depositions 
by English prisoners in the hands of the Dutch. One of 
these, extracted from the East India Company’s records, is 
entitled ‘ A Relation of the Proceedings of the Dutch East 
India Company against the English at Amboyna, sworn by 
George Forbesse of Aberdeen.’ In 1623 the Company are 
suing one Greene, captain of the ‘ Royal Exchange/ for prizes 
captured by him from the Portuguese and not sent home. 
Greene is also sued about the same time by one Keech for 
diamonds and jewels taken by him at sea. 

The claim by the Duke of Buckingham, as Lord High 
Admiral, to his tenths of prizes taken by the Company’s ships 
is well known. It is illustrated by a document which is in 
effect a receipt for the 10,000/. claimed by the Duke. It 
certifies that the sum had been paid, and warrants the dis- 
charge of the arrest which had been placed upon some of the 
Company’s ships in the Thames for non-payment of the sum 
claimed. The legality of this arrest has, I think, been 
questioned ; but Buckingham appears to have been within 
his rights in claiming his admiral’s share or tenths. 
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In 1633 there is a suit which tells a curious story of the 
loss of one of the Company’s ships. The ‘ Swallow ’ lay at 
Surat when the ‘ Charles 5 came in with the Earl of Denbigh on 
board. The ‘Swallow’ saluted the ‘ Charles,’ but in so negli- 
gent a manner that she set herself on fire. Waterman, her 
captain, lost his head and cut the ‘ Swallow’s’ cable ; where- 
upon she drifted on board of the ‘ Charles,’ which was at anchor 
astern of her, and so set the ‘ Charles ’ on fire. 20,000/. worth 
of damage was done, for which the Company sued Waterman. 
In 1636 the Company sued one Allnutt, captain of the ‘ Pals- 
grave,’ for negligently casting her away in Plymouth Sound. 
The loss was put at 100,000/. A similar claim for 50,000/. was 
made a few years before against the captain of the ‘ Whale.’ 
In 1640 and 1642 there are two suits by the Company against 
Regamont and Cobb, claiming 30,000/. and 22,413/. damages 
because the Company had been compelled to make compensa- 
tion to the Great Mogul for piracies or spoil committed by 
the defendants. Cases of interloping upon the Company’s 
monopoly are frequent. 

There are several suits relating to the Greenland whale 
fishery, and some of the papers in them are of geographical 
interest. Here again the Admiralty Court was resorted to by 
the Muscovy or Greenland Company for the purpose of 
protecting its monopoly against English interlopers and 
Dutch whalers. As against the latter, the object of these 
proceedings was to put upon record formal proof of prior 
discovery, in order to found a claim by the English Govern- 
ment for redress of injuries done by Dutchmen to English 
whalers. In one of these proceedings there occurs an extract 
from the log of Henrie Hudson in the ship ‘Good Hope,’ 
whilst upon a voyage of discovery of a North-east passage 
to the Indies in 1607. This is probably part of the Journal 
which Purchas made use of for his ‘ Pilgrims.’ The 
journal has, I believe, entirely disappeared, except for this 
fragment. In the course of the suit a ‘plat’ of the northern 
regions is mentioned as having been deposited in the 
Admiralty Registry ; this I have failed to discover. Another 
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document on this subject is ‘A True Declaration of the 
Voiage made in 1614 by Ships set forth by the Muscovy Com- 
pany, and of the Attack made upon them by the Duetch at 
Horne Sound, Bell Sound, and Fair Haven, in King James’ 
Newland.’ It tells how the Dutch pulled down King James’s 
arms and set up the Dutch arms in their place, and how after- 
wards King James’s arms were set up again. There is a third 
document relating to the same matter. It is * A True Relation 
of the Discovery of the Main Lands in the North-West parts of 
the World,’ drawn up by order of the Council, and deposed to 
by ten witnesses, amongst whom are Fotherby, Edge, and 
William Baffyn. This document is of considerable length, 
and traces the history of discovery in the northern seas from 
Sir Hugh Willoughby’s voyage in 1553 downwards. I am 
not aware that Baffyn’s signature is to be found elsewhere ; 
he is described as silk weaver, and was thirty years old in 
1614. Fotherby signs other documents in 1619 and 1620 
relating to a northern voyage of the ‘ George.’ 

In 1626 a violent dispute arose between a whaling fleet of 
the Muscovy Company and some whalers that had in that 
year and for some years previously been set forth by merchants 
of York and Hull. The London fleet, claiming their mono- 
poly, attacked the Hull men, fired on them, and killed one or 
more of the crew of the ‘ Mayflower.’ Litigation followed in 
the Admiralty, and the papers in the suit contain a good deal 
of whaling and geographical information. The name of the 
whaler, * Mayflower,’ will be noticed. There are some grounds 
for thinking that this was the Pilgrim Fathers’ ship. If she 
was not, she had a predecessor, also a ‘ Mayflower,’ and also, 
I think, a whaler ; and I have myself little doubt that, if these 
two whalers were not one and the same ship, one or other of 
them was the historic ship. The difficulty of identifying her 
is great, owing to the name having been a very common one 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. I have met with 
it many scores, perhaps hundreds, of times ; and I have been 
able to distinguish some forty or fifty ‘ Mayflowers.’ 
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IV. COLONISATION OF AMERICA 

The name of the 1 Mayflower 5 leads to the last branch of 
our subject, namely, the early colonisation of America and 
the West Indies. Of the first voyage to Barbados, our 
earliest West Indian colony, I have found no mention. But 
an early voyage to the Indies was that of the ‘Grissell,’ set 
forth in 1613 by Lord Cavendish and Sir Thomas Smith, of 
the Virginia and Barmoothoes Company, for the purpose of 
discovering and settling an uninhabited island known to one 
Zacharias Wetezon, a Dutchman. 

Some voyages to Guiana come next in order of date. 
The suit of Nevill c . Ellinger contains information about an 
English plantation on ‘ the river of Wiapoco ’ (Oyapok), in 
Guiana. Two ships, the ‘ Amazons * and the ‘ Sea Nymph/ 
sailed in or about 1629, under Sir Francis NevilFs command, 
for the Amazon, where they got ashore and apparently were 
lost. Some letters of Robert Harcourt, governor of the 
Wiapoco plantation, are exhibited in this suit. Two earlier 
voyages were made to South America — one by the ‘ John * to 
the Orinoco in 1611, another by the 4 Thomas and William ’ 
in 1620; and the ‘Hopewell’ was lost in the Amazon in 
1630. The following document does not fall within the 
century with which we are dealing, but I mention it as 
showing that the Admiralty records are a source which must 
not be overlooked in dealing with the early history of our 
colonies. In 1669 formal proof was made before the judge 
‘ touching the violation of the Articles of Surinam by the 
Dutch.’ These Articles were the terms of the surrender by 
Colonel William Byam of a colony and fort at Parramaribo, 
in Surinam, to the Dutch admiral, Abraham Crymsens ; they 
are dated March 6, 1667. Whether or no any of these docu- 
ments would have thrown light upon the questions discussed in 
the course of the Venezuela arbitration I know not. None 
of them are quoted or referred to in the Appendix to the 
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English case ; but the names of Colonel Byam and Admiral 
Crymsens are there. 

There is not much information in our records as to the 
early history of Newfoundland and Canada. In the sixteenth 
century the Bank fishery is often mentioned, and in 1598 
there is a suit relating to disputes between English and 
French fishermen in Newfoundland. In the seventeenth century 
there are several suits, to which Sir David Kirke is a party, 
relating to his trading in Newfoundland and Canada. In 
1631-2 there is a suit against interlopers on a company, 
apparently Kirke’s company, having a patent to trade to 
Canada ; and in 1648 Cecil Lord Baltimore is suing Kirke 
for damage done to his fishing stages in Newfoundland. 

One of our earliest colonies was until recently almost 
unknown. It was the little island of Catalina, now known as 
Old Providence Island, off the Mosquito Coast of Central 
America. Until the recent discovery of the mistake all 
documents relating to this Providence Island had been 
assumed to relate to the better known Providence of the 
Bahamas. From 1630, when the charter to the Catalina or 
Providence Company was granted, to 1666, when the island 
was finally recaptured by Spain, there are amongst the 
Admiralty records several suits relating to ships sent out by 
the Providence Company. These suits add something to the 
little that is known of the history of this almost forgotten 
colony. 

The number of suits relating to the North American 
colonies is considerable. One of the first is Popham c. 
Havercombe, in 1608. The President and Council of the 
Virginia Company are plaintiffs, and they sue the master of 
the ‘ Guift of God * for not supplying the passengers with 
sufficient provisions. Sentence passed for the defendant. A 
year or two before this (1606-7) a voyage of Sir Ralph 
Bingley to Virginia is mentioned. 

In 1620 there is a long suit entitled Virginia Company 
c. Wye. The ‘Garland 1 had been despatched by the Com- 
pany in 1618 with passengers and cargo for the ‘Summers 5 
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Islands and Virginia. Wye, the captain, landed the whole at 
the 4 Summers * Islands, alleging that the 4 Garland ’ had been 
dismasted and was unfit to continue the voyage. The suit is 
for breach of charter party, and ended with a sentence for the 
defendant. A copy of Wye’s commission from the Company 
is amongst the papers. 

A suit of 1621, the Earl of Warwick c. Brunter, relates to 
the voyage^ of the 4 Neptune ’ to Virginia. It is mentioned 
that the Earl de la Warre, who was going out in her to be 
Captain-General of Virginia, died on board. 

A letter of 1623 from Jamestown gives particulars as to 
the provision left for the tongue-tied orphan son of Thomas 
Sheffield, who had recently died in Virginia ; also as to the loss 
of Sheffield’s cattle by cold, and as to the firing of his house 
by Indians. This letter is an exhibit to the suit of Rut 
c . Matthews. 

A suit of the* year 1624 contains the only certain reference 
which I have yet found to the Plymouth Colony. It is a 
claim by two seamen of the 4 Little James’ against the 
Plymouth Company for wages. The claim was dismissed, 
apparently upon the ground of mutiny or misconduct in the 
plaintiffs. The 4 Little James’ was sent out in 1623 with 
supplies for the colony ; her arrival is mentioned by Bradford 
and other New England chroniclers. Some of the documents 
in this suit are of great interest '; and first amongst them is a 
long letter in the handwriting of and signed by William Brad- 
ford. It is addressed to the Company in London, and gives 
some particulars of the doings of the colony from the arrival 
of the ‘Mayflower’ in 1620 to the date of the letter. The 
handwriting is the same as that of the so-called 4 Log of the 
<4 Mayflower,” ’ and the character of its contents is such that it 
might well have formed part of the 4 Log ’ itself. Other 
papers in this suit are signed by William Pierce, Robert 
Cushman, James Sheri ey, Bennet Morgan, Edward Winslow, 
and Emmanuel Altham — all names familiar to New England 
historians. 

One point in this suit is new to me, namely, that the 
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ships sent out by the Company carried commissions to capture 
ships. One of the grievances of the plaintiff seamen was that 
they were hired for a man-of-war or privateering voyage, 
and that a French Bank fisherman, who might have been 
captured, was allowed to escape. These facts appear to be 
admitted by Altham, the captain of the ‘ Little James/ and 
he excuses himself to the Company for letting the Frenchman 

go- 

Vassell c . Greene is a suit of 1629 in which Samuel 
Vassell sues Greene, the owner of the ‘ Susan ' of Aldeburgh, 
for breach of charter party and for the unseaworthiness of his 
ship, which was carrying passengers to Virginia. This 
Samuel Vassell was the owner of a ‘ Mayflower ' which carried 
passengers to Virginia in 1633. It is certain that this 
(Vassell’s) * Mayflower 9 was not the Pilgrim Fathers' ship, 
for she was of 400 tons, and before 1632 was called the 
‘Christopher and Mary/ She ended her days in 1648 as a 
slaver in the West Indies, where she was seized by the 
Spaniards as a smuggler or interloper. With reference to the 
suggestion made above that the Pilgrim Fathers' ship had 
been a whaler, I may mention that the 1 Susan,' which sailed 
in company with Vassell’s ‘Mayflower 'of 1633, had been a 
whaler in 1614, and that several other ships that made the 
voyage to New England had also been whalers. 

Robert Penn's plantation in Virginia is mentioned in a 
document of [629. 

A suit of Goodborne c. Barker contains a full inven- 
tory of the books and effects of John Goodborne, minister of 
the Church of England, who sailed for Virginia in 1635 in the 
‘ Globe,' and died on board. The list of his books and outfit 
is interesting. 

In 1638 there are depositions touching the death of 
William Hutchinson, who died in Virginia. His will is 
annexed. 

The early history of Maryland is illustrated by three or 
four suits, of which the most interesting are Lord Baltimore c. 
Orchard, Cloberry c. Cleborne, and Copley c. Ingle. The 
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first, Baltimore c . Orchard, tells the story of the sailing of the 
‘ Ark ’ and the 1 Dove 5 with colonists in 1633. It is a suit for 
wages, and the table of wages agreed to is scheduled to the 
libel, and signed Cecilius Baltimore. A deposition in "this 
suit is made by John Harvey, Governor of Virginia. Leonard 
c . Lord Baltimore is another suit relating to this voyage. 

Cloberry c. Cleborne is a suit of 1638 relating to the 
voyage of the 'Africa* to Chesapeake Bay with Cloberry’s party, 
who occupied the Isle of Kent and other islands in the Bay. 
The story of their expulsion by Lord Baltimore, Governor of 
Maryland, is well known. The suit is brought by Cloberry 
against Cleborne, who went out with the party, for an account 
of his profits. Cleborne’s answer contains the annals of the 
colony from 1631 to 1636, and one of the schedules contains 
a list of the people who were hired to work for the colonists. 
A second schedule sets out the partnership agreement between 
Cloberry and Cleborne. In 1638 criminal proceedings were 
taken against Cleborne in respect of some of his doings in 
America ; the record of these is also amongst the Admiralty 
papers. Smith and Francklyn c. Calvert is a suit of 1645 also 
relating to the Isle of Kent and Maryland. 

Copley c. Ingle is a suit of 1645 relating to the pro- 
ceedings of Captain Richard Ingle in his ship ‘ Reformation ’ 
off the Maryland coast. Under a letter of reprisals against 
the Dutch, Ingle captured the ‘ Spiegel * or ‘ Looking-glass/ 
and afterwards landed on the Isle of Kent and plundered 
the houses of Giles Brent and Thomas Copley. Brent and 
Copley came to England and sued Ingle for the spoil of their 
houses. Brent was a leading man in Maryland, and the 
schedule to his claim contains curious information as to the 
outfit of a colonist’s house of the day. Such articles as five 
great bowls, double gilt, 30/. ; a great diamond, 200/. ; two 
chains of gold, 60/. ; a library of books, 140/., and other 
valuables therein described, we should scarcely have expected 
to find in the houses of the early colonists. The ‘ Refor- 
mation * had been arrested in Maryland for treasonable words 
spoken on board her against the king ; and Copley and one 
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Cornwallis had been active in getting her arrested. Upon 
his return to England, Ingle sued Copley and Cornwallis, 
claiming 1,000 /. damages for the arrest. This suit was dis- 
missed. The result of Brent and Copley’s suit against Ingle 
does not appear. A third suit arose out of the capture of the 
* Spiegel/ which Ingle claimed as prize. There was an appeal 
against the sentence of the Admiralty judge to the Delegates, 
and the transcript or process of the proceedings sent up to the 
Delegates is amongst the State Papers. No sentence of the 
Delegates has been found. A paper recently read before the 
Maryland Historical Society contains information as to this 
Captain Ingle. 

Buckley c. Wentropp is a suit of 1645-6 relating to some 
proceedings at Boston, in New England, which are probably 
known to local historians, but the full story of the case is 
unknown to me. In 1643 the plaintiffs in the suit, William 
Barkley, Henry St. John, and John de Bayley, sent out the 
‘Gillyflower ’with a cargo of miscellaneous goods for Newfound- 
land and Canada. A Madame la Tour was a passenger, and 
she, fearing capture, persuaded the master to take the ship to 
Boston or Charlestown. At one of these places the goods 
were unloaded, and the plaintiffs sue the defendants, Stephen 
Wentropp, Jos. Wells, and Ed. Gibbons, for their value. 
The judgment in a suit of La Tour c. Barkley, in which the 
same matter appears to have been litigated at Boston, is 
pleaded, and sentence went for the defendants. The scheduled 
cargo consists of blankets, clothes, tools, ironmongery, cod 
lines, provisions, wines, spirits, a cannon, and other supplies 
for the colonists. A later document, apparently belonging to 
this suit, describes a fight for a fort on St. John’s River between 
the French and the English. One De la Torre, apparently 
the husband of Madame, fought on the side of the English, 
and the leader of the French was one De Aulney. The 
French took the fort and put the English to the sword. 
There is still another document relating to this matter. It is 
a warrant from the Council of State, dated January 30, 165?, 
authorising the issue of letters of reprisal to one Edward 
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Gibbons against the French in respect of the above affair. 
The fort appears to have been made over to Gibbons by De 
la Torre in satisfaction of a debt of 3,000/. 

The above suits are far from being the only ones in which 
reference is made to the American plantations. Between 
1621 and 1650 I have noted seventeen or eighteen such suits; 
and between 1605 and 1650 some eighty ships are mentioned 
as having made the voyage to or from America. The names 
of many of these ships are well known to American historians. 


THE STATE PAPERS OF THE EARLY STUARTS 
AND THE INTERREGNUM 

.By Mrs. S. C. LOMAS 
Read June 19, 1902 

The subject of the Stuart State Papers cannot be better 
introduced than by quoting the words of that excellent 
historian and admirable editor, Mr. John Bruce, words which, 
although written in reference to the reign of Charles I, are 
equally applicable to the years which preceded and followed 
it. The term State Papers, Mr. Bruce says, is a convenient 
general title, under which the papers may be easily and 
properly recognised — 4 a title clearly applicable to them with 
reference to the place of their deposit, and generally so with 
reference to their actual character ; but it is by no means put 
forth as a precise diplomatic description of every single 
document.’ For, ‘ intermingled with sign manuals, pro- 
clamations, orders, and correspondence of the Council, letters 
of the Secretaries of State, of the Lord High Admiral, and of 
other important public functionaries — great and primary 
evidences of the acts of the King’s Government — there 
occur papers, some entirely private,’ which have ‘evidently 
found their way thither by the accidents to which in disturbed 
periods the papers of public men are subject. With some 
slight exceptions they are now all intermingled, and arranged 
chronologically in one great series. Together they form a 
collection of papers, public and private, general and 
individual, local and personal, which has not indeed the 
definiteness, or what may even be called the grandeur, of 
some of our great series of public records, but they constitute 
N.S. — VOL. XVI. H 
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a collection which cannot be surpassed for facility of con- 
sultation, and one which . . . will be found to develope the 
facts of our national history in a way and to a degree 
altogether unexampled/ 1 

A State Paper, strictly so called, might be defined as a 
letter, report, order, or other document, written by an official 
person, from the Sovereign downwards, on a more or less 
official subject In this sense it is the direct descendant of 
the diploma of earlier times. To this class may be added a 
second, which has more affinity with our Records, viz. the 
entry books, letter books, and journals, containing copies 
of official correspondence or orders and proceedings of 
official bodies. Closely connected with these is an 
immense mass of documents which had an official desti- 
nation, although not an official origin, such as the petitions 
to the Sovereign, his Privy Council and his ministers, or 
to Parliament. And with all these are found the miscellaneous 
and varied private and family papers which add so much 
to the human interest of this department of our national 
archives. Private papers of the secretaries and other officers 
of State in many cases remained mixed up with their official 
ones, and others found their way in by deposit in lawsuits 
or causes before the Star Chamber and Court of High Com- 
mission, or during proceedings in the Court of Wards. When 
these Courts were abolished in 1641 the papers then in their 
custody drifted in amongst the State Papers. 

It is evident that documents of the nature of State Papers 
must have been deposited in the Royal Treasury from very 
early times, although not many of the early ones (more 
perishable and less carefully guarded than the Records) have 
survived. 

They were, no doubt, at first kept in chests in the Abbey 
of Westminster (ix. the Royal Treasury) and in the receipt of 
the Exchequer (ix. the official treasury) ; whence they were 
removed to the Chapter House, some being also preserved in 
the Treasury at the Tower and some in the Rolls Chapel. In 

1 Preface to the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic , 1625, 1626. 
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1 578 the State Paper Office was erected, as the Queen’s Library, 
at Whitehall, and the first Keeper — Dr. Thomas Wilson, one 
of the Masters of Requests — was appointed. The i Library ’ 
had many resting-places. The larder of the Privy Seal Office, 
the tower of the old gateway at Whitehall, an upper floor in 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office, an old house in Scotland Yard, 
and another old house in Great George Street are all mentioned 
in turn as repositories. 

The documents had a narrow escape from the fire at 
Whitehall in 1619, and were a good deal injured by being 
‘ hastily cast into blankets ’ for safety on that occasion. In 
I7SO, when the old gateway was pulled down, the State 
Papers stored there were found in a deplorable state of decay, 
for in consequence of broken windows not only had damp 
got in, but pigeons had got in also, and had built their 
nests upon the shelves. A few years later there were fresh 
complaints of decay, and also of the sad havoc made by 
‘ weevils.’ In 1833, however, the treasures were safely lodged 
in a fire-proof building in St. James’s Park, and in 1854 were 
transferred to the Public Record Office and placed under the 
control of the Master of the Rolls. 

The custodian of the State Papers during the early part 
of the Stuart period was Sir Thomas Wilson (nephew and 
successor of the first Keeper), who was both zealous and 
energetic. When a Secretary of State resigned, the King 
issued a warrant for the handing over of his papers to the 
Keeper, and for the giving up of such as were in the private 
keeping of the retiring secretary or his family. These 
warrants Wilson exerted every effort to have put into 
execution, but not with complete success. When Winwood 
resigned he entirely declined to surrender the documents in 
his possession, and although the energetic Keeper managed in 
the end to get most of them, he did not obtain them all. He 
also secured most of Lake’s, Naunton’s, and Morton’s papers, 
but only partially succeeded as regards Conway’s, as will be seen 
hereafter. In fact Secretary Conway had but a poor opinion 
of this additional Government office. He said it was a new 
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one, and one to little purpose. The Keeper retorted that 
although Conway made little use of it other people valued it. 

Wilson spent eight years in arranging the papers under 
his charge, and made the division into Domestic and Foreign, 
which still obtains. 

Dorchester’s papers were duly captured in 1632, and 
Sir John Coke, on retiring in 1640, declared that he had 
resigned everything except certain documents which had been 
taken by Vane and Windebank, and that a more exact delivery 
and discharge had not been made by any Secretary of that 
age. A glance at the Coke papers, calendared by the Hist. 
MSS. Commission, does not quite bear out the worthy 
Secretary’s assertion. 

The most noteworthy of Sir Thomas Wilson’s immediate 
successors was Joseph Williamson, who, upon entering on his 
office at the Restoration, made the most praiseworthy efforts 
to recover the vast quantities of papers which were missing 
belonging to the years of the Interregnum. Unfortunately 
the King’s papers, from the beginning of the Civil War 
until the surrender of Oxford, had been designedly burnt by 
Nicholas ; Bradshaw', as President of the Council of State, 
had taken many of those belonging to the Commonwealth 
period, and an enormous quantity were in Thurloe’s hands, 
who, we are told, ‘ burnt what would have hanged a great 
many.’ Happily there remained vast stores which he did 
not consider dangerous, and although Williamson never 
recovered them, their contents have not been lost to posterity. 
He did recover the very valuable series of entry books of the 
Council of State, and many other important papers. Indeed 
his zeal in hunting up stray papers was as great as Sir 
Robert Cotton’s had been, but with the difference that he put 
them into his office, while Sir Robert kept all that he could 
beg or borrow — to use no stronger word. 

Williamson enjoyed the noble salary of 160/. a year, out 
of which he had to pay his clerks. At one time there were 
five of these, but, from Robert Ball’s account in 1674, they 
appear to have chiefly spent their time in preparing the 
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newsletters which were such a feature of that day, and in 
collecting materials for the official gazette of which William- 
son was the editor. The later history of the State Paper 
Office need not concern us here. But it may just be men- 
tioned that the zeal of the early Keepers does not appear to 
have been emulated by those of the eighteenth century, for 
when Sir Stanier Porten was examined by the Commissioners 
for Public Accounts he stated that he had found the office a 
sinecure, and had allowed it to remain so. It was this 
declaration that led the Commissioners in their printed 
report to state that the office had no duties attached to it 
and might be abolished. 1 Mr. John Bruce, Sir Stanier's 
successor, was determined to change all this. He demanded 
more salary and more help, and at once set to work to 
place matters on a sounder basis. In 1795, the minutes 
of Council declared that the office of Keeper had been 
rendered efficacious and useful, and generously gave orders 
— that a room should be furnished for his accommodation. 
No deputy or clerk, however, was allowed him, and the 
only help he could procure was by persuading Dundas 
to lend him one of the clerks from the India Office. While 
hard at work with this small assistance, he continued 
to besiege the Government with memorials, especially draw- 
ing attention to the excellent system which obtained at 
Paris, established by Colbert, the minister of Louis XIV. 
In the end he got what he demanded — a salary of 500/. a 
year for himself, three clerks at three, two, and one hundred 
a year respectively, and 200/. a year for current expenses ; 
and thus initiated the working of what has now become a 
valuable and important branch of the national archives. 

Three well-defined sources may be enumerated from 
which the existing State Papers of the Stuart period have 
been derived. 

1. The State Papers in official custody, of which we have 
hitherto been speaking, now preserved in the Public Record 
Office. They include the Domestic Papers (which for the 

1 See Papers relating to the State Paper Office , vol. iv. Nos. 157, 158. 
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Stuart period means Scotch as well as English), Irish, 
Foreign, and Colonial, these last being, however, as might be 
expected, in much smaller compass in the Stuart period than in 
later times ; also the Privy Council Registers, which are at the 
Privy Council Office. 

2. Secondly, we have State Papers not in official custody, 
but remaining in the families of officials, such as the Cecil 
Papers at Hatfield or the Coke Papers at Melbourne Hall. 

3. Thirdly, the State Papers found in ‘ made ' collections, 
i.e. collections acquired by gift or purchase. First amongst 
these stand the British Museum and the Bodleian Library, 
but there are many very fine collections of this sort in 
private hands — such as those of Mrs. Morrison, Sir Richard 
Tangye, Mr. Hodgkin, &c. 

The State Papers Domestic of James I.'s reign at the 
Public Record Office are contained in 215 volumes. Of 
these 178, or, counting the Addenda, 187, consist of letters 
and miscellaneous papers ; the others, of such documents as 
ordnance and navy papers, proclamations, musters, petitions, 
Exchequer documents, entry books, documents in relation to 
forests, crown lands, Trinity House, &c. 

The Gunpowder Plot papers were long ago bound by 
themselves in two volumes, or rather one volume in two 
parts. A few of the most noteworthy have been placed in 
the Public Record Office Museum. 

To give an account of the State Papers of James I/s reign 
would be to give an epitome of the history of that time. 
The treatment of Catholics and Puritans, the plantation of 
Ulster and the colonisation of Virginia, the proceedings of 
the Parliaments, the King's foreign policy, the story of 
Arabella Stuart, the divorce of Essex, the fall of Somerset, 
the execution of Ralegh, the disgrace of Sir Edward Coke 
and Lord Chancellor Bacon, the rise of Buckingham, the 
Spanish marriage, and the beginning of the Thirty Years' 
War — all these things appear, one after another, in the docu- 
ments amongst our national archives. 

As regards the condition of the country, the state of trade 
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and other economic matters, many valuable papers will be 
found indexed in the Calendars under the headings of 
customs and excise, coinage, cloth, coal, gold and silver, 
salt, silk, sugar, tobacco, wines, wool, and other commodities. 
We get prices, quantities, uses ; complaints of cheating and 
enactments against it ; perpetual murmuring against mono- 
polies and loud lamentation at the decline of agriculture, 
owing to the turning of arable land into pasture. 

In fact, the papers of James I.’s reign are full of complaints 
— against monopolists and farmers (as, for instance, the salt- 
petre men, who used their privileges in the most outrageous 
manner) ; against purveyance and purveyors ; against en- 
closure by the landowners of the * common lands ; ’ com- 
plaints too of foreign workmen taking the bread out of 
English workmen’s mouths, and of foreign fishing-boats 
interfering with English fishing rights. For the condition of 
the poor there are the reports of the justices of peace con- 
cerning the keeping of order, punishment of rogues and vaga- 
bonds, fines for non-attendance at church, swearing, or 
drunkenness, and means used for ‘ setting the poor on work.’ 

There are also many papers relating to the great trading 
companies, the Russian or Muscovy, the Turkey or Levant 
and the great ‘ Company of Merchants of London trading 
into the East Indies,’ which had just got its charter, and 
which was the forerunner of the more celebrated company 
of later days. The bulk of the papers of the East India 
Company are, however, at the India Office, where they have 
been partially reported on by Mr. F. C. Danvers. In 1604, at 
the time of the negotiations with Spain, a Bill for free trade 
was brought in, and in connexion with this there are some 
good lists of commodities. 

The foreign papers of the Stuart period have not yet been 
calendared, but are open to inspection. They have been care- 
fully sorted and arranged by official hands, but, until they are 
edited, it is, of course, impossible that difficult questions of 
undated papers or of old versus new style should adequately be 
considered. The foreign papers of James I.’s reign are ex- 
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ceedingly interesting. Every one knows the celebrated story 
of the play at Antwerp, in which the post comes puffing on 
to the stage, declaring that the Palsgrave will soon have a huge 
army, for the King of Denmark was to send him 100,000, 
the Hollanders 100,000, and the King of Great Britain 100,000 
— that is, Denmark would send 100,000 red herrings, Holland 
100,000 cheeses, and King James 100,000 ambassadors. 
We may be more grateful for the embassies than the 
Palsgrave had reason to be, for to the King’s fondness for 
them we owe the despatches which bring the European 
politics of that day so vividly before us. The names which 
come first to our mind are those of Sir Thomas Roe 
and Sir Henry Wotton. Much of Sir Thomas Roe’s diplo- 
matic correspondence is at the Public Record Office, and 
will be found amongst the papers of the various States to 
which he was successively accredited. One volume, lent to 
Robert Harley and never returned, now forms vol. 1901 of 
the Harley Manuscripts at the British Museum ; and other 
letters of his are at the Museum, amongst the Harley, Egerton, 
and Sloane Manuscripts ; the journal of his mission to the 
Mogul is also there in part. 1 Some of Roe’s despatches 
have been edited by Mr. Gardiner for the Camden Society, 
and his correspondence during his embassy in Turkey, 1621- 
1628, was printed in 1740. 

Wotton’s despatches are likewise to be found amongst 
the volumes of Foreign State Papers — chiefly, of course, in 
those of Germany. The Reliquice Wottoniance include many 
of his letters, and a series of his despatches, 1617-1620, of 
which the originals are in the Eton College Library, has been 
printed by the Roxburghe Club. 

Besides the ‘ in ’ letters, which have always been in official 
keeping, Wotton bequeathed his own collection to the State 
Paper Office. Another particularly interesting series of letters 
comprises those of Sir Dudley Carleton, ambassador from 
James I. to Holland. Part of his correspondence during the 
years 1616-1620 was printed by Lord Hardwicke in 1757, 
Add MSS. 6115 and 19277. 
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and other letters by Sir Thomas Phillips in 1841. Letters 
from our ambassadors abroad at this period are to be found 
in ‘Cabala/ Dr. Birch's ‘ Historical View ' (1592-1617), and 
elsewhere ; but what is printed is only a small part of the 
mass of correspondence. 

These despatches of our ambassadors abroad are by no 
means the dry diplomatic documents which by many they 
are conceived to be. On the contrary, they are storehouses 
of information concerning the doings and the gossip of foreign 
courts, mingled with observations on affairs at home by some 
of the shrewdest and most cultured men of that day. It is 
impossible here even to give the smallest outline of the 
contents of these papers. The allusions to a single incident 
of European interest — the Gunpowder Plot of 1605 — would 
occupy more space than has been placed at my disposal, but 
one or two points may be noted in illustration of our subject. 

At the end of 1605 Sir Thomas Parry was minister in 
Paris, Sir Thomas Edmondes was at Brussels, Sir Ralph 
Winwood at the Hague, and Sir Charles Cornwallis had been 
sent on a mission to the Court of Madrid. To all of these 
Cecil himself wrote, announcimg the discovery of the powder 
plot ; and, as an instance of the use to be made of the State 
Papers by a practised hand, may be mentioned the skilful 
way in which Mr. Gardiner deduced evidence in support of 
his view that the Government only very gradually acquired 
their knowledge of the plot from these letters to the ministers 
abroad. 

Also we have here an instance of the different sources 
from which we obtain our documents. The draft of the 
letter to Parry is at the Public Record Office. The letter 
signed and sent to Edmondes is amongst the Stowe Manu- 
scripts at the British Museum. A copy of that to Corn- 
wallis is in a letter book amongst the Cotton Manuscripts, and 
is printed in Winwood’s ‘ Memorials.' 

But the answers of the ambassadors are all amongst the 
State Papers, and it is very interesting to see the different 
ways in which the news was received at the various courts. It 
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is amusing to find that whilst in Protestant States much 
sympathetic abuse of the Catholics is duly reported, in the 
Roman Catholic States the suggestion is heard that the 
plot must surely be a device of the c wicked Puritans/ 

As the years go on, we find, of course, much attention 
given to affairs in the Palatinate during the Thirty Years’ War, 
and to the negotiations for the Spanish match. And from 
the letters of consuls and agents abroad we get a great deal 
of information concerning English and foreign ships, and in 
relation to trade. The letters being mostly from Englishmen, 
a very large proportion of them are written in English, but 
there are many in Latin and French (chiefly as enclosures) 
and some in Dutch, Italian, and Spanish. German documents 
are, as might be expected, very rare. 

Besides the original State Papers, there are at the Public 
Record Office several very valuable series of transcripts of 
papers relating to England preserved in foreign archives. 
For the early Stuart period, the Simancas transcripts, contain- 
ing Gondemar’s despatches, are especially important ; Panzani’s 
and Con’s despatches to the Pope have been partially copied 
from the Vatican archives ; also Rossetti’s letters to Cardinal 
Barberini, from those preserved in the Barberini Palace in 
Rome ; and, for the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
Bordeaux’s despatches, copied from the ‘ Archives des Affaires 
Etrangeres ’ at Paris. Rawdon Brown’s Venice transcripts 
are also at the Public Record Office, and other Venetian and 
Simancas transcripts will be found at the British Museum, to 
which they were presented by Mr. Gardiner. 

The State Papers of Charles I.’s reign, up to the beginning 
of the Civil War, are exceedingly voluminous and important. 
Mr. Gardiner once said that Charles I. did two good things, 
which covered a multitude of sins. He abolished tithes in 
Scotland and he seized his retiring secretaries’ papers. The 
credit for this latter act of piety must, however, as we have 
seen, be partly given to Sir Thomas Wilson, the indefatigable 
Keeper of that day. There are 477 volumes of Charles I. 
‘ letters and papers/ besides volumes devoted exclusively to 
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such subjects as Popish recusants, forests, draining of the 
fens, the city of London, Court of Wards, fee farm lands, and 
the trial of the King ; also volumes of proclamations, grants, 
petitions, docquets, certificates of arms and funeral certificates, 
with several boxes of parchment documents. 

Here, as in the case of the James I. State Papers, an account 
of their contents would be an epitome of the reign. Briefly, 
we find, as we might expect, that the early papers are much 
concerned with the Cadiz expedition, the struggles of the 
early parliaments, the expeditions to the Isle of Rhe and to 
Rochelle, the impeachment of Buckingham, the prosecution 
of Eliot and his brother patriots. 

With the end of the war, naval and military preparations 
fall into the background, and what Clarendon described as a 
period of the greatest possible calm and felicity begins. The 
‘ period of calm/ as seen in the State Papers, is a tossing sea 
of restlessness and dissatisfaction, varied by the measures 
taken to suppress the discontented spirits. 

We note, however, the King’s encouragement of commerce, 
discovery and colonisation, the works of drainage proceeding in 
Yorkshire and the Fens, the great efforts made, chiefly under 
Laud’s auspices, for the repair of St. Paul’s — efforts, alas ! so 
soon to be made nought by the Great Fire — and we get a most 
important series of justices’ returns, showing the modes of 
relief of the poor, the penalties enforced on sturdy rogues 
and vagabonds and other culprits, the fines inflicted for non- 
attendance at church, the billeting on the parishes, and sundry 
other matters. 1 In the Calendars for 1634-1635 and onwards, 
these returns are thrown into a tabular form for facility of 
reference. 

Papers of the Secretaries of this part of the reign — Coke 
and Dorchester, and after him Windebank — are of course 
found in large numbers. Coke was a most active and zealous 
official, and kept matters, as Windebank loudly complained, 


1 These papers have been utilised and extracts from them printed by Miss 
Lennard in her history of the Poor Relief. 
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very much in his own hands He probably doubted, with 
good reason, the discretion of his colleague. 

From their papers, even without other knowledge, we should 
be able to form a fair guess of the opinions of the various 
men. Almost all the papers concerning tho prosecution of 
Papists, for instance, are written by, addressed to, or 
endorsed by Coke. Windebank would have nothing to do 
with this branch of the service, and is even complained of for 
impeding it We are now approaching the Ship Money 
period, and for the next few years papers relating to this 
unpopular assessment are found in large numbers, and its 
development from the long-established tax on the port towns 
to a general assessment (a change made in the first instance 
from an honest belief that it was a fairer plan) can be traced. 
Incidentally, the returns of the officers appointed to fix the 
assessments give valuable information as to the relative con- 
ditions of the various counties and the relative importance of 
the towns. 

The papers relating to the revival of the Forest Rights of 
the Crown, the reports sent to Laud during the great ‘ metro- 
politan visitation ’ instituted by him throughout the province 
of Canterbury, the Book of the Acts of the High Commission 
Court, the proceedings in the Star Chamber, are all most helpful 
to the study of the state of England, and, amongst other 
illustrations of King Charles's close attention to finance, a very 
important paper is to be found under date of March 1635, being 
an 4 Account of all the Extraordinary Receipts paid into the 
Exchequer during the first Ten Years of the King's Reign,' 
showing at a glance the chief items of an expediture of more 
than two millions. 1 

The papers of 1635 are very naval indeed. The movements 
of the fleet — the first ship-money fleet — more ship-money 
schemes, the difficulty of getting proper assessments made, 
these things constitute the contents of the great bulk of the 
papers ; and those of the next two or three years are of 
much the same sort. At this time the plague was very bad, 

S. 1 \ Do?n.y Car. I. cclxxxv. 89. 
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and in this connexion attention was more than usually drawn 
to the overcrowding in London, concerning which there are 
some interesting documents. 1 Yet the city was not allowed 
to extend, and certain commissioners, with Inigo Jones at their 
head, jealously watched to prevent any attempts in that 
direction. Under date August 1637 will be found an im- 
portant report of the College of Physicians on this subject. 

From the time of the attempt, in 1637, to force the new 
Liturgy upon Scotland, there are many papers relating to 
that country, and to the preparations for and carrying out of 
the expeditions against it. Ship-money papers still abound 
in 1637 and 1638, and in this latter year there are documents 
relating to the rising of the country people against the 
Bedford Level, notable for Oliver Cromwell's championship 
of the interests of the commoners against the adventurers. 

Amongst the undated papers of 1638 is a list of pictures 
painted by Vandyke for the King. 2 Many others of these 
undated papers are interesting from an economic point of view. 

With the year 1640 we once more have parliaments, and 
an immense number of papers relating to them ; reports of 
speeches, journals of proceedings, copies of orders, news- 
letters, public and private, papers relating to the impeachment 
of Strafford and Laud and other ‘ evil counsellors ' — notices 
of bills passed and courts abolished, and the other hundred 
and one things which the name of the Long Parliament 
conjures up before our minds. In 1641 the rebellion in 
Ireland brings a fresh class of documents — proceedings, 
orders, and contracts by the various committees appointed in 
London for procuring money and providing clothes, arms, 
munition, and victuals for the troops despatched to Ireland. 
Meanwhile evidences of friction between King and Parliament 

1 One house in Dowgate Ward, belonging to Sir F. Clarke, was reported as 
containing eleven married couples and fifteen single persons. Another, in 
Silver Street, containing ten rooms, accommodated ten families, ‘ divers of whom 
had lodgers.’ 

2 His charge was 20 1. for a half-length and 25/. for a full-length (equal, 
perhaps, to about 80/. and 100/. at the present day), but the King usually 
insisted on anjabatement. 
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multiply, preparations on each side begin to show themselves, 
and thus in 1642 we reach the beginning of the Great Civil 
War. 

From this time the character of the State Papers under- 
goes a change. The King was away from London. His 
officers of State, his treasury, his household, were with him at 
Oxford or elsewhere ; most of the papers, up to the surrender 
of Oxford, were, as before stated, burnt by Nicholas, and for 
what remain we must look in other places than the national 
archives. 

The work of the Parliament party was chiefly carried on 
by means of committees — primarily and mostly committees 
of Parliament, though in some cases outsiders were *added — 
and the books and papers of these committees, their proceed- 
ings, orders, and correspondence, form a mass of material by 
the side of which the ordinary State Papers are almost a 
negligible quantity. Of 4 letters and papers ’ there are only 
fourteen volumes for the six years 1643-1648 inclusive. 

The papers of the principal committees were to a certain 
extent arranged long ago — some of them even by the clerks 
of the committees themselves, to whom also we owe some 
useful indexes. And long before they were calendared, some 
one (it is not known who or when) arranged the committees 
in an alphabetical sequence, by one of the letters of which 
all the papers and books of a given committee were and still 
are distinguished. 1 

The committee marked E is, for the beginning of the 
Interregnum, the most interesting of all. This is the Com- 
mittee of Both Kingdoms, often called the Derby House 
Committee, from its first place of meeting, and consisting 
of twenty-one Englishmen (seven peers and fourteen members 
of the House of Commons) and four Scots. 

It was appointed in February 1644 instead of the old 
Committee of Safety. During the first year or two of the 
war, the forces, chiefly consisting of local levies, were directed 

1 This is the origin of the mysterious E, G, or I which searchers have to 
write on their tickets when sending for these documents. 
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by Parliament itself, as having entire control of the militia ; 
but with the advance of the Scottish army some more definite 
system was found necessary. 

The proceedings of this committee were not, like those of 
the rest, confined to some specific object, for it may be said to 
have carried on the government for Parliament, having power 
not only to manage the war but to negotiate with foreign 
States. It was, however, debarred from any negotiations with 
the King or Assembly at Oxford without orders from the 
Parliament. 

Its records are contained in twenty-eight volumes, 
consisting chiefly of journals of the proceedings of the 
committee, and entry books of letters sent to the com- 
manders and of letters from the commanders to the 
committee. These last are of supreme importance, as 
from them we get an authentic account of the military 
operations of the Parliament forces from the best possible 
source, the despatches of generals and officers in the field. 
Unhappily only two volumes of these letters remain, extend- 
ing from June i, 1644, to February 16, 1645, but the letters 
and instructions sent to the commanders are almost complete 
up to the time of the dissolution of the committee in 
December 1648. The instructions were very ample — far too 
much so sometimes for the generals, who complained of being 
tied down and not allowed a sufficiently free hand. 

Owing to the character of this committee, its papers have 
not been treated separately, but are calendared in the regular 
series of Domestic State Papers. 

Although the Committee of Both Kingdoms has been 
mentioned first, from its position amongst the State Papers, it 
was by no means the first to be appointed. The earliest 
was the Committee for Advance of Money, which was in- 
stituted at the beginning of the war in 1642, and lasted until 
1655. Its object was to find money for carrying on the war 
against the King, at first partly by borrowing and partly by 
voluntary and compulsory assessments, and later by special 
assessments on the estates of delinquents. The records and 
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papers of this Committee are contained in 165 volumes. 
Its order books form a complete series, in fourteen volumes, 
its ‘ minutes * fill five, its general papers twelve more. Seventy- 
seven volumes are occupied with ‘cases' — ix. the collected 
papers relating to each of the cases brought before the com- 
mittee. Besides these, there are volumes of assessments 
(chiefly in London and Middlesex), informations, acquittances, 
summonses, certificates, receipts, and other miscellaneous 
matters, and a large number of manuscript indexes. The 
documents of this committee are calendared in three volumes, 
with one index in the third volume for the whole. 

Next in chronological order came the Committee for 
Sequestrations (letter B), whose mission was to seize and 
sequester the estates of royalists or delinquents and of 
Papists or recusants. It consisted of a central committee, 
sitting in London, with local committees in each county. Of 
this committee we have all six order books, but very few 
general papers. 

The county committees got in great sums of money, but 
though the losses of the delinquents were enormous, the gain 
to the State Exchequer was very small. A good deal has 
been said of their ill-behaviour, and local rivalries were, at the 
time, freely brought to bear, those who were out of employ- 
ment accusing those who were in of all manner of mal- 
practices, and often of being royalists in disguise. But to 
any one who has carefully studied the papers of these 
county committees, and has seen the enormous demands 
made upon them, especially by the commanders of the 
local forces, the only wonder is that they sent up any money 
at all. 

The State, however, needed more funds, and in 1644 a 
new and very important committee was appointed, ix. the 
Committee for Compounding with Delinquents, or Goldsmiths' 
Hall Committee (letter G). Its origin was very unpretending. 
In September 1643, when money to pay the Scots army was 
urgently needed, a joint committee of the House of Com- 
mons and citizens of London was appointed, and called the 
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Committee for Scottish Affairs. With it was allied a like 
committee for providing money for the Lord General’s 
army. The portion of these United Committees which dealt 
with the raising of the money presently became known as 
the Goldsmiths’ Hall Committee, the original title being 
restricted to those who dealt with its disbursement for the 
Scots army. At first the books were kept separately, but 
before long the Committee for Scottish Affairs was completely 
merged in the other. In 1644, power was given to the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall Committee to compound with delinquents, 
but it was never a prosecuting committee. Its business was 
not judicial but financial, and the estates were in all cases 
sequestered by the Committee for Sequestrations. 

The object of the Committee for Compounding was to 
save working expenses and prevent fraud, by inducing 
delinquents to come forward and state voluntarily upon 
oath the value of their estates, giving in what was called a 
* particular ’ thereof, upon which they were allowed to 
compound for their future peaceable enjoyment of their 
property by paying a large amount as composition money. 
The rate varied according to the class in which the delin- 
quent was placed. An erring M.P. had to pay half the 
whole value; those engaged in. one war, a sixth ; those 
(later on) who had been in both wars, a third. ‘Traitors,’ 
t.e. the leaders or chief supporters of the King’s cause, were 
not allowed to compound at all. They were * excepted ’ 
from the various acts of composition, and their lands con- 
fiscated and sold, or given by way of reward to the leaders on 
the Parliament side, part of the Marquis of Worcester s lands, 
for instance, being conferred on Cromwell. 

Amongst the delinquents actually in arms those who got 
off most easily were such as were in garrisons which sur- 
rendered on articles of war. The Committee for Com- 
pounding often thought that they escaped too lightly, and 
sometimes protested against or tried to evade the articles ; 
but in such cases an appeal to Fairfax or Cromwell was 
invariably successful, for both these generals insisted most 
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emphatically upon the honourable carrying out of the condi- 
tions for which they had pledged their word. 

The records and papers of the Committee for Compound- 
ing fill 269 volumes. Of these, vols. 61-227 consist of 
‘cases/ i.e. documents brought together bearing upon the 
individual compounders. These were arranged and bound 
early in the last century, and form the two magnificent series 
known as the ‘ Royalist Composition Papers/ 1 The Com- 
mittee was formed and re-formed, its powers increased and 
diminished, its place of meeting changed from Goldsmiths’' 
Hall to Haberdashers’ Hall, and in its old age it was called 
the ‘ Committee for Advance of Money and Sequestrations,’ 
thereby causing considerable danger of confusion with the 
earlier committees of those names. The papers of this 
committee are exceedingly valuable for the information they 
give concerning the royalist families of that time ; for names 
both of persons and places, values of estates, dates of death, 
&c., and they also contain a good deal of topographical 
information. They are calendared in five volumes, with an 
index — or rather two indexes, one general and one for place- 
names — for the whole, in the last volume. 

The letters C and D are wanting in the sequence of com- 
mittees, and we do not even know what they stood for. 
Perhaps one of them was the powerful Army Committee, 

1 Manuscript indexes of these were also compiled (now, I believe, in the Literary 
Search Room at the Public Record Office), which are valuable and accurate, but 
not very easy to use, as no distinction is made between an important and a 
merely casual mention of a name ; there are no cross references to the variants 
in spelling, and the old references to numbers and volumes are confusing. The 
best plan for finding anything mentioned in these indexes is to compare them 
with the list given by Mrs. Everett Green at the beginning of vol. i. of her 
Calendar, where old and new references are placed side by side. It has, I fear, 
been a cause of perplexity to students that many names in the manuscript indexes 
do not appear in the indexes of the Calendar. The explanation of this is that all 
the papers relating to any case are not noticed in the Calendar. If they had been, 
its five volumes would have extended to fifteen. The principal papers —petitions, 
letters, orders, &c. — are calendared, and the references given on the right-hand 
margin of the pages ; certificates, particulars of estates, accounts, depositions, 
reports, &c. , are, for the most part, not calendared, but their references are given 
on the left-hand margin. A list of the meaning of these references will be found 
at the beginning of vol. ii. of the Calendar, 
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whose records appear to have entirely disappeared, nothing 
beingleft but scattered papers, petitions, accounts sent in, &c., 
and an immense number of warrants for payment sent up to 
the treasurers, signed by the commanders, Essex, Manchester, 
Fairfax, and Cromwell. 

F stands for the Committee for Plundered Ministers, 
first formed to provide for the puritan ministers ejected 
from their charges, and to take action against 4 scandalous 
ministers/ It also arranged augmentations and the surrender 
by the sequestering Committees of tithes, &c., for the Noncon- 
formist ministers who had taken the churches and parsonages 
of the ejected Anglican clergy. There are only two volumes 
of proceedings and one of loose papers in official custody, 
but other volumes are at the British Museum, Bodleian 
Library, and elsewhere. 1 

H is what is known as the Indemnity Committee, whose 
work was to receive and decide upon the claims of those 
who considered themselves entitled to compensation for 
losses sustained during the war. Of this committee we have 
the complete set of order books from June 1647 to November 
1655, some miscellaneous volumes, and eighty-eight volumes 
of ‘ cases ’ alphabetically arranged. These papers are valuable 
for names and estates of the Parliament party, as those of the 
committees dealing with delinquents are for the Royalists. 

All these committees were actively at work during the 
King’s life, and the Committee of Both Kingdoms came to an 
end with the monarchy. After the King’s death the execu- 
tive power was given into the hands of a Council of State, 
whose fine series of entry books (together with some papers) 
is known by the letter I. As the papers of the Committee 
of Both Kingdoms completely swamped the regular series of 
State Papers in the years of the Civil War, so also do those 
of the Council of State for the years of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate. There are a few miscellaneous volumes 
gathered together under letter K — papers of the Trustees for 

1 For a list of these, see Appendix IV. of Dr. W. A. Shaw’s English Church 
during the Civil War and under the Commonwealth . 
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Fee Farms and Crown Lands, &c. — and five cases of parch- 
ment documents ; and towards the end of the Interregnum, 
where materials are of the scantiest, there are taken in from 
the Foreign State Papers a good many letters of Nicholas and 
other statesmen which, although written beyond seas, bore 
upon English politics ; but all these go into very little com- 
pass. It is to the great collections of Thurloe, Carte, Claren- 
don, &c., at the Bodleian, those in private hands, and those at 
the British Museum that we must go for the general corre- 
spondence of the leaders of that day. 

The Council of State first met in February 1648-9, and 
was remodelled or re-elected every year. When Cromwell was 
proclaimed Protector, it became his Highness’s Council ; when 
Richard’s protectorate came to an end, it once more took its 
original title, but the records are treated as a continuous series. 

Of this succession of Councils we have an almost 
unbroken series of order books, either draft or fair, from 
February 1648-9 to October 1659, which give us its pro- 
ceedings from day to day. Of the letter-books we have only 
six, there being none after March 1652 until the re-formation 
of the Council after Richard’s abdication, but this matters less 
as the orders for the letters to be written are in the day’s 
proceedings. There are several volumes of warrants and 
passes, a few concerning foreign affairs, Scottish records, 
military matters, the accounts of smaller committees, &c., and 
four order books of the Committee of Safety at Wallingford 
House during the usurpation of power by the army in 1659. 1 
The Council at first met at Derby House, but before long 
removed to Whitehall. 

Of other State Papers proper for Charles I. and the Com- 
monwealth we have the Irish, which are somewhat scanty, but 
happily can be supplemented from other quarters, and the 
Foreign, for which the description given for James I. still holds, 
mutatis mutandis , as regards the names of ambassadors and 
consuls ; also the Colonial and East Indian, as before. 

1 These records, like those of the Committee of Both Kingdoms, are 
calendared in the regular series of Domestic State Papers, 
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The second and third sources to which we look for State 
Papers, viz. family collections and made collections, may be 
taken together. 

To begin with the British Museum (where, of course, the 
documents are now in official custody, but not in the same 
sense as those at the Public Record Office, everything having 
been acquired either by gift or purchase), scattered through- 
out the great collections there — Cotton, Harley, Sloane, 
Lansdowne, and the rest, and in the immense miscellaneous 
series known as Additional Manuscripts — there is a wealth 
of documents relating to the Stuart period, easily found by 
reference to the excellent catalogues. The Stowe, Barrington, 
Fairfax, and Nicholas papers are particularly valuable, as is 
also the correspondence of Prince Rupert. Of these the 
Stowe and Barrington papers have been reported on by the 
Hist. MSS. Commission (while they were still in private 
hands) ; the Fairfax papers are partly printed in the ‘ Fairfax 
Correspondence,’ and the Nicholas papers have been edited, 
as far as 1656, by Mr. Warner, for the Camden Society. Sir 
Symond d’Ewes’s notes and diaries are most important, but 
abominably written. Large portions of them, however, have, 
happily, been transcribed. For the Protectorate times the 
Pell papers are very useful, and many of them have been 
printed in Robert Vaughan’s * History of the Protectorate.’ 

At the Bodleian also there is great store of treasure, espe- 
cially in the Carte and Clarendon collections. The Carte papers 
— originally part of the great collection of the Duke of Ormonde 
at Kilkenny — were carried off (with the second Duke’s per- 
mission) by Thomas Carte, in order to assist him in writing the 
Life of the first Duke, and were never returned. Many of the 
most important were printed by Carte in the Life and the two 
volumes of ‘ Letters ’ published by him ; and they have been 
partially reported on and calendared by Messrs. Russell and 
Prendergast. 

The Clarendon State Papers are many of them printed in 
the three published volumes known by that name, and the 
whole collection has been calendared up to the end of the 
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year 1657. 1 There are also great numbers of valuable papers 
relating to the Stuart period in the Tanner and Rawlinson 
collections, Thurloe’s MSS. being included in the latter. 

At Worcester College, Oxford, is the great collection 
formed by William (afterwards Sir William) Clarke, secretary 
to the Council of the Army, 1647-1649, and to General Monck 
and the commanders of the army in Scotland, 1651-1660. 
This was presented to Worcester College by Dr. George 
Clarke, son of Sir William, and is of extreme importance for 
the Civil War and Interregnum. Especially valuable are the 
accounts of the doings and deliberations of the army at 
Saffron Walden and during their march towards London in 
1647, and the debates of the council of officers, 1648-1649. 
There are also some very curious papers relating to the little 
band of communists who, under the name of ‘ diggers/ tried 
to put their principles into practice on St. George’s Hill, 
in Surrey. Later in date are a great number of newsletters, 
sent from the headquarters of the army in England or from 
persons connected with the army to the headquarters of 
the army in Scotland. Attention was first called to the 
Clarke papers by Mr. Pottinger, the librarian of Worcester 
College. Four volumes of selections from them have been 
edited by Mr. Firth in the Camden series of the Royal 
Historical Society, and he has also edited two volumes of 
documents relating to Scotland for the Scottish Historical 
Society. A portion of Clarke’s papers were not given to 
Worcester College, but remained in the hands of his 
relatives, and eventually came into the possession of the 
Leyburne-Popham family, of Littlecote, in Wiltshire. They 
mostly consist of papers and letters relating to the troubled 
times just before the Restoration, and throw much light on 
Monck’s proceedings, the views of the people, and the feeling in 
the army. They are calendared in the Hist. MSS. Commis- 
sioners’ Report on Mr. Leyburne-Popham’s papers. Yet a 

1 The Calendar for the years 1655-1657 was issued in 1876. It is most 
earnestly to be hoped that so important a work will not be allowed to fall to 
the ground. 
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third detachment of the Clarke manuscripts is at the British 
Museum, chiefly holograph letters of distinguished persons 
but these are really a part of the Littlecote collection, 
purchased by the Museum. The Carew Papers at Lambeth 
are mostly of earlier date, but there are sufficient of the reign of 
James I. to occupy the last volume of Mr. Brewer’s Calendar. 

Other valuable sources for State Papers notin government 
keeping are the Records of the Common Council at the Guild- 
hall and the Register House and Advocates’ Library at 
Edinburgh. 

As an instance of the differing ‘ life histories ’ of our State 
Papers we may take those of three Secretaries of James I. — 
Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Ralph Winwood, and Sir Edward 
Conway. There are great numbers of documents belonging 
to each one of these amongst the State Papers at the Public 
Record Office, but in addition we have — 

Sir Robert Cecil's papers in the great collection at Hatfield, 
and also certain papers in the Marquis of Bath’s collection, 
contained in what is known as the Duchess of Portland’s chest. 

Sir Ralph Winwood's papers — such as remained in his 
widow’s hands —which came to the Montagu family by the 
marriage of Sir Ralph’s only daughter with the second Lord 
Montagu of Bough ton. They are now in the collection of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, and have been partly printed by Sawyer 
in the Winwood Memorials. 

Sir Edward Conway's papers, which for some time 
remained in possession of the family, but eventually came to 
John Wilson Croker, by whom they were presented to the 
Public Record Office in the middle of the last century. 

The private collections of England are being gradually 
opened to the student by the kindness of their owners and 
the work of the Hist. MSS. Commissioners, who have also 
reported on the records of many corporate bodies. 

One of the first collections to be taken in hand by them 
was that of the House of Lords. The Calendar for James I.’s 
reign will be found in the Third Report, that for Charles I. 
in Reports Four to Seven. As the House was abolished after 
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the King’s death, there are naturally no papers of the Com- 
monwealth or Protectorate. These collections include a most 
important series of petitions, appeals, letters, reports, &c., 
which are not printed in the journals. 

The MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury are of great 
importance for the earlier part of James I.’s reign, up to the 
death of Robert Cecil, ist Earl of Salisbury, but the Calendar 
is only now approaching the reign of James. Mr. Gardiner 
had access to the MSS., and his references to them have 
given us a foretaste of the good things to come. 

But first in importance for the Stuart period we may 
probably place the Duke of Portland’s MSS. 

The ist volume of the Portland Calendar contains the 
Nalson papers, a collection formed by the Rev. John Nalson, 
LL.D., rector of Doddington and Canon of Ely. The chief 
source from which he obtained his material was the office 
of the Clerk of the Parliament, from which apparently he 
took whatever he pleased. He also had access to the 
Paper Office, but only to take copies, and the Duke of 
Ormonde allowed him to see and copy what he liked from the 
Ormonde papers now forming the Carte collection. From 
these materials he printed two volumes of papers extending 
in date from 1639 to January 1641-2, and intended to have 
gone further, but died. After his death a considerable part of 
his collection fell into Dr. Tanner’s hands. Many papers were 
printed by Peck in his ‘ Desiderata Curiosa ’ and by Zachary 
Grey in his c Examination of the Third and Fourth Volumes 
of Neal’s History of the Puritans.’ 1 How they got to Welbeck 
is, I believe, not known. The Report on the Portland MSS. 
has excellent abstracts of such as have not already been printed 
elsewhere. Very valuable for the time of the Civil War are 
the military despatches, reported on here, printed in Cary’s 
‘ Memorials’ or calendared in the House of Lords MSS. 

In the second volume of the Portland Calendar are some 
Vere and Holies papers of 1624 and 1625, and some good 

1 See Introduction to vol. i. of the Hist. MSS. Commissioners’ Report on the 
MSS. of the Duke of Portland. 
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papers relating to the navy, principally letters to Gen. William 
Penn. There are also some letters of the early Stuart period 
in the third volume — that is, vol. i. of the Harley papers. 

The Duke of Rutland's MSS. are also interesting for this 
period. In the xst volume of the Report are calendared the 
papers of the Manners family, from 1603 to 1641 ; in the 2nd, 
those from 1642 until the end of the Stuart period and beyond. 
The Earl of Rutland was lord-lieutenant of the county of 
Lincoln in James I/s reign, and there are many documents in 
relation to this county and those adjoining it. One of particular 
importance may be mentioned, giving the rates of wages 
fixed in Lincolnshire in 1621. 1 

The Duke of Buccleuch's MSS. at Montagu House include, 
as has been already said, the papers of Sir Ralph Winwood, 
ambassador to Holland and afterwards Secretary of State in 
the reign of James I. Those belonging to the period of his 
secretaryship ( 1614-1617 ) are most of them purely State 
Papers, which eluded the efforts of Sir Thomas Wilson when 
he tried to regain Winwood’s official papers. A selection of 
Winwood’s papers was printed by Sawyer in his * Memorials/ 
but none of later date than 1614. The Buccleuch Report also 
calendars the Montagu papers proper. During the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I. the Montagu family played a very 
considerable part. Sir Edward, afterwards first Baron 
Montagu of Boughton, occupied various offices in the county 
of Northampton ; one of his brothers, James, was successively 
Dean of the Chapel Royal, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Bishop of Winchester ; another, Sir Henry, attained to high 
legal honours and was created Earl of Manchester. The 
papers give much information concerning the condition of 
Northamptonshire, and contain many good letters and news- 
letters and much parliamentary intelligence. 

The MSS. of Lord Montagu of Beaulieu originally 
formed part of the preceding collection, and, like it, are 
valuable for the time of the Civil War and Long Parlia- 
ment. Here also we find much information concerning 

1 Vol. i. p. 460. 
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Northamptonshire. There is one particularly interesting 
paper concerning the state of agriculture, uses of the land, &c., 
in the county, and there is a fine document giving the offices 
and fees in 1610, which should be studied in connexion with 
that of Queen Elizabeth's time printed in Peck's 4 Desiderata 
Curiosa ' and elsewhere. 

The Coke or Cowper MSS ., in the possession of Lord 
Cowper at Melbourne Hall, are mostly the correspondence of 
Sir John Coke, who, after having been a commissioner of the 
navy in the reign of J ames I., was Secretary of State to Charles I. 
from 1625 to the end of 1639. It has already been mentioned 
that Sir John professed to surrender all his official papers on 
giving up his post, but there are some here that bear a 
suspicious resemblance to State Papers (especially amongst 
the addenda papers in vol. iii.) and very many letters and 
reports which, although addressed to Coke individually, were 
written to him in his official rather than in his private 
capacity. There are also many early letters relating to the 
navy, and the private letters are very good, for the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I. They go on steadily to the end of 
1643 (Coke died in 1644), after which there is a break in the 
collection, the rest of the papers being of considerably later date. 

The Duke of Manchester's MSS . are noticed only briefly 
in one of the earlier Reports (VIII., appendix 2), but one very 
important set of papers, in relation to the quarrel between 
the second Earl of Manchester and Cromwell, has been edited 
by Mr. Bruce and Professor Masson for the Camden Society. 

For Ireland the most important collection is that of the 
Marquis of Ormonde at Kilkenny Castle, now in process of 
calendaring. 

The Earl of Egmonfs MSS . contain the papers of Sir 
Philip Percival, and give much information in relation to the 
Rebellion of 1641 ; also concerning proceedings with the 
King, and English political news, chiefly from the standpoint 
of the Presbyterian party. 

The above-mentioned are only a few of the very great 
number of private collections containing useful material 
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for the Stuart period, and there is also more or less informa- 
tion to be found in most of the reports on the archives of 
corporations. 1 

Last, but by no means least, there are the printed texts, 
which are not very numerous for the reign of James I., but in 
which the times of Charles I. and the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate are extraordinarily rich. It must be remembered 
that many of these State Paper texts have existed from the 
seventeenth century in the form of printed versions, still 
referred to in place of the originals, and of which, indeed, the 
originals in some cases no longer exist. 

First amongst the printed sources for the reign of James I. 
may be mentioned the splendid series of Lords and Commons 
Journals ; also the Reports of the two Houses, and the 
speeches, &c., printed in the 4 Old Parliamentary History/ and 
in Cobbett. 

Winwood's 4 Memorials/ edited by Sawyer, have been 
already referred to. There are a few papers in Rymer's 
4 Fcedera ' and in the curious and miscellaneous collection 
called 4 Cabala/ published in 1654. 

4 Rushworth's Historical Collections ’ begin with the year 
1618. He had originally intended to start with the Long 
Parliament, but found, as he states, that in order to show how 
things arose he must give the life as well as the death of 
Charles I., and so began with the Spanish marriage and the 
grounds of the war in the Palatinate. 

Dalrymple's 4 Memorials and Letters/ the 4 Hardwicke 
State Papers/ Somers's ‘Tracts/ Ellis's ‘Original Letters,' the 
4 Sydney Papers,' Lord Bacon's letters, edited by Spedding, all 
contain stores of useful material ; and of extreme value to the 
student are the 4 Statutes and Constitutional Documents of the 
Reign of James I./ edited by Dr. Prothero, and the ‘Documents 
relating to the Thirty Years' War,' edited by Mr. Gardiner. 

The printed texts for the times of Charles I., the Common- 
wealth ,and the Protectorate are, as before said, very numerous 
and very valuable. 

1 For a list of some other collections containing papers of this period, sec 
Appendix. 
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Rushworth' s Collections continue, giving us secrets of 
State, matters of law, transactions in Parliament, debates, 
consultations, conferences, and many other things. The first 
part ends in 1630. The second part takes in the years 1630- 
1640, that is, the eleven years* interval between the early 
Parliaments and those of 1640, giving us, inter alia> pro- 
ceedings in the Star Chamber and Exchequer Chamber, and 
at the Council table, documents concerning the expedition 
against the Scots, the Council at York, and the Scots Com- 
missioners in London. The last part begins with the Long 
Parliament, and takes us up to the death of the King, the 
trial of Strafford forming a separate volume. Rushworth 
himself published only parts 1 and 2, but the others were 
left nearly ready for press, and appeared in 1691 and 1701. 

Thurloe's State Papers practically begin about three years 
after Rushworth fails us, i.e. in the spring of 1652, when he 
was made secretary to the Council of State on Walter Frost’s 
death. When Oliver Cromwell became Protector, he took 
over also the Intelligence Department, and, in 1655, the 
control of the posts. He fulfilled all these duties with the 
utmost zeal, and, considering that the last-mentioned included 
the inspection of all suspicious correspondence, he intercepted 
letters on all hands. Of these intercepted letters his collection 
contains a very great number. After the Restoration, as 
already mentioned, he destroyed many of the papers, and 
would appear to have hidden the rest in a false ceiling of his 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, where the vast store was discovered 
by the then occupant of the chambers in the reign of 
William and Mary. It changed hands several times, but 
was finally bequeathed to the Bodleian by Rawlinson in 1755. 
Birch had printed the seven great volumes a few years 
earlier, adding some papers from the MSS. of Lords Shelburne, 
Hardwick, and others. To the student who looks on this 
colossal work with admiration and awe, and owes more to it 
than it is possible to say, it seems almost incredible to con- 
ceive that Carlyle could speak of Birch as an ‘ idle, ineffectual 
editor.’ 
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Thurloe’s letters to agents in Switzerland are printed in 
Vaughan’s 4 Protectorate.’ 

Nal son's Collection of Affairs of State has been already 
mentioned in connexion with the Duke of Portland’s MSS. 

Besides the various 4 Collections,’ there are memorials, 
tracts, and letters, printed in immense numbers. But, above 
all, there is the great collection at the British Museum, known 
as Thomason's Tracts , from their collector, or the Kings 
Pamphlets , from their donor, George IV. This magnificent 
collection, comprising upwards of 30,000 pamphlets, was 
made by Thomason from day to day. For the most part they 
are dated by himself, whether with the date of issue or of 
purchase is uncertain, but probably the two often coincided. 
They include speeches, letters, sermons, treatises, plays — every 
imaginable sort of tract on every variety of subject — and also 
an immense collection of the little quarto newspapers of the 
time. These newspapers were almost all weekly, and were 
issued in great numbers, giving news (foreign and home), 
letters from the seat of war, and various miscellaneous 
matters. There were more than a hundred of them during 
the civil wars alone, amongst the most important being the 
4 Perfect Diurnal/ 4 Mercurius Aulicus,’ 4 Mercurius Civicus,’ 
4 Scottish Dove,’ 4 Parliamentary Scout,’ 4 Kingdom’s Weekly 
Intelligencer,’ 4 Perfect Occurrences,’ 4 Moderate Intelligencer,’ 
4 Mercurius Politicus,’ 4 Several Proceedings in Parliament,’ 
and the 4 Public Intelligencer;’ while on the Royalist side 
were 4 Mercurius Pragmaticus,’ 4 Mercurius Melancholicus,’ 
4 Mercurius Elencticus,’ and others. The collection called 
4 Cromwelliana ’ is a very useful series of extracts from these 
newspapers of passages relating to Oliver Cromwell. 

Many of the texts mentioned for the reign of James I. 
are equally valuable for the later period, as the Journals and 
Reports of Parliament, the Parliamentary Histories, Somers’s 
Tracts, &c. Mr. Gardiner has edited the constitutional docu- 
ments of Charles I., and Whitelocke’s ‘Memorials’ contain a 
certain number of documents, besides the substance of many 
letters and speeches which are not printed in extenso. The 
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collections of letters are too numerous to mention. Ellis’s 
Original Letters still go on, Strafford’s ‘ Letters and Des- 
patches * were printed in 1739, and amongst the most valuable 
of those edited in modern times are Cromwell’s letters and 
speeches (Carlyle), the letters of Charles I. to his wife 
(Bruce), and those of Henrietta Maria to her husband 
(Mrs. Everett Green). 

Amongst the many printed documents bearing on special 
subjects or periods the following are perhaps some of the 
most useful : — 

For the Long Parliament, Scobell’s ‘Collection of Acts 
and Ordinances ’ and Husband’s ‘ Speeches and Passages ’ and 
‘ Diurnal Occurrences ; ’ for the Civil War, the original docu- 
ments printed in the ‘ Hamilton Papers,’ Cary’s ‘ Memorials of 
the Civil War;’ Sanford’s ‘Illustrations of the Great Re- 
bellion ;’ the Chetham Society’s ‘ Civil War in Lancashire ;’ 
Kingston’s ‘ East Anglia and the Civil War ; ’ Roland 
Phillips’s ‘ Civil War in Wales ; ’ Webb’s ‘ Civil War in 
Herefordshire ; ’ Sprigge’s ‘ Anglia Rediviva ; ’ for the Com- 
monwealth and Protectorate, Milton’s ‘ Letters and Papers of 
State ’ (Nickolls) ; Burton’s ‘ Diary ; ’ Vaughan’s ‘ Protectorate.’ 

For Ireland, the appendices in Gilbert’s editions of the 
4 Contemporary History ’ and ‘ History of the Confederation,’ 
and the documents printed in Borlase’s ‘ History of the 
Rebellion,’ Cox’s ‘ Hibernia Anglicana,’ and the ‘Clanricarde 
Memoirs ; ’ for Scotland, the Melros State Papers ; Baillie’s 
‘Letters and Journals;’ the Bannatyne Club publications; 
Spalding’s ‘ History of the Troubles,’ and Mr. Firth’s ‘ Scotland 
and the Commonwealth ’ and ‘ Scotland and the Protectorate; ’ 
for the Royalists abroad, the ‘ Ormonde Letters,’ the ‘ Claren- 
don State Papers,’ and (as already mentioned) the Calendar 
of the unpublished Clarendon papers, the Nicholas Papers, 
and the intercepted letters in Thurloe. 

Very large numbers of Stuart papers will also be found 
scattered in the volumes of the Camden and Royal Historical 
Societies and the various archaeological journals. 1 

1 The question of foreign texts does not, of course, fall within the scope of 
his paper, but it may be mentioned that there are two printed ‘ sources ’ from 
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It seems hardly possible to speak of the State Papers 
without mentioning the Calendars which have done so much 
towards making these papers available for us. Those for the 
reign of James I. and for the Interregnum were compiled by 
Mrs. Everett Green ; those for the reign of Charles I. by 
Mr. John Bruce, and after his death by Mr. W. D. Hamilton. 

No one searching through these can fail to be struck by the 
discrepancy between the earlier and later volumes for the 
reigns of James I. and Charles I., the documents of the early 
years being extremely condensed, while those of the later 
years are treated at much greater length. 

When these editors began their labours the idea was 
to go on as quickly as possible, and to clear the whole 
ground in a few years. Thus the volumes were little more — 
were allowed to be little more — than a catalogue of the 
documents . 1 As the work went on this very brief enumera- 
tion was found unsatisfactory. Even to students in town 
it gave a great deal of trouble ; to those in the country it 
made the Calendars almost useless. Then the Master of the 
Rolls issued his notable ‘ Instructions to Editors/ directing 
them to calendar the papers with sufficient minuteness to show 
not only what they do, but ‘ what they do not contain/ This 
plan of fuller abstracts, while retarding the completion of the 
Calendars, has immensely increased their value, and the 
English series (if we except certain of the Commonwealth 
committees) is now complete as far as the middle of the reign 
of Charles II. The great mass of the State Papers is 
arranged chronologically, and either bound up in volumes or 
kept in paper packets, ready to be made up into volumes as 
the Calendars are issued. For the most part these packets or 

the French archives which are exceedingly useful in identifying foreign names 
and verifying dates, viz. the correspondence of Richelieu and Mazarin and the 
administrative correspondence of Louis XIV., &c., in Documents InSdits sur 
FHistoire de France , and also the work, still in progress, of the Recueil des In- 
structions donnces aux Ambassadeurs et Ministres de France , with its admirable 
notes. 

1 The same remark applies to Mr. Lemon’s Calendars of the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Mr. Brewer alone — with the Henry VIII. papers — calmly pursued his 
own way, made his abstracts as full as he liked, and wrote prefaces as long as a 
volume. 
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volumes are noted as consisting of ‘letters and papers/ a 
somewhat vague description, but not more so than is 
necessary, for, as has already been shown, their contents are 
miscellaneous to the last degree. Primarily, however, they 
consist of documents which have been in the office of the 
Secretary of State. Many of them are drafts or memoranda 
of the successive Secretaries, which makes their handwriting a 
matter of some importance to the student. And it must be 
confessed that as a rule they wrote very ill. 

It is said that when Buckingham proposed Conway to 
King James, his Majesty replied that it seemed an odd thing to 
make a man Secretary who could not write ; and Laud boldly 
proclaimed a certain document a forgery because it appeared 
to be in Secretary Conway’s hand and yet was quite legible. 
Happily Conway was quite conscious of his own deficiencies 
and appears to have dictated nearly everything. 

Nicholas and Williamson wrote neat clear hands when 
they took pains, but their private drafts are often very 
difficult, and Nicholas made matters worse by interspersing 
bits of shorthand, using Shelton’s system, as did William 
Clarke and Pepys. 

The Commonwealth men, especially Rushworth and 
Thurloe, wrote extremely well ; and the under-clerks, almost 
without exception, wrote a beautiful small clerical hand, 
which to any one who knows the writing of the period 
presents no difficulties at all. 

There are one or two preliminary points which the student 
will do well to bear in mind when working at the papers 
of the Stuart period. In the first place very great care 
is necessary with regard to dates. It is true that we have no 
longer to work out the ‘ indictions,’ or even (save in the case 
of the letters of scholars here and there) to calculate nones 
and ides ; but the old and new styles, and the different times 
for beginning the year, offer perpetual traps to the unwary. 

Our peerages, with one or two honourable exceptions, are 
very far from being safe guides as regards the solar versus the 
legal year. Sir Harris Nicolas, for instance, in his most useful 
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Historic Peerage, gives a list of the bishops, very convenient 
for any one who does not possess Le Neve, but it is no un- 
common thing for a bishop to be translated to a new diocese 
twelve months before he leaves his old one, or to be a year on 
the way from one see to another. Mr. Courthope has, how- 
ever, in most cases put him right. Every one will remember 
in this connexion Carlyle's remarks about the carrier who 
died in February and continued forwarding butter boxes 
in May. 

The change of style, as is well known, was made in 1582, 
and was at once adopted by the Roman Catholic countries of 
Europe. Being introduced under the auspices of the Pope, 
the Protestant States at first fought a little shy of it, but in a 
few years all Europe had adopted it except ourselves. 

For the next few years Englishmen mostly kept to their 
own style even when abroad, but during the Stuart period 
usage was so varying that we have to be constantly on the 
watch. As a rule, ambassadors and consuls living abroad 
used the new style (unless they state otherwise or give both). 
During the Interregnum the young King and his followers 
almost always used the new. There are exceptions, but they 
are few in number and must be tested with great care. 

In Charles II.'s time, while Lord Holies at Paris and Sir 
Richard Fanshaw in Spain were using the Continental style, 
Sir George Downing at the Hague clung to the English one ; 
and while our consul at Cadiz invariably dated by the new style, 
the little garrison at Tangier, on the other side of the narrow 
strip of water, as invariably used the old. The reason of this 
probably was that their chief intercourse with the world was 
through the British ships, and these, presumably, kept their 
logs by the English style all the world over. 

For deciding whether a document is dated according to 
old or new style there are certain points which may guide us. 
If the writer, for instance, gives the day of the week as well 
as the day of the month, the difficulty is at an end. Bond's 
< Handy-book of Dates,' or the tables at the beginning of 
the Prayer Book, will enable us to decide quite surely. 

N.S.— VOL. XVI. K 
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Endorsements of receipt also often help us. If a letter written 
on the 24th is received on the 18th, we can have no hesitation 
in saying that it is dated by the new style. Often also titles, 
either official or of nobility, settle, the question. If such 
helps are wanting, a careful scrutiny of the contents of the 
document will often guide us to the true date, and if all clue 
is lacking we can only hope that the document is not of 
sufficient importance to matter much. But on the whole, at 
any rate after the reign of James I., the chances as regards 
letters written by residents (not merely visitors) abroad are 
in favour of the new style. 

In Scotland, although the old style was adhered to as 
regards the day of the month, the year, from 1600 inclusive, 
began on January 1, not March 25. 

It may be worth while to mention that although the 
English people invariably used the legal style for their year 
date, they appear to have looked upon it only as a sort of 
legal fiction. Carlyle iterates and reiterates the statement 
that March 25 was New Year's Day. But it was seldom called 
so. Letters dated on New Year's Day or New Year's 
Eve, or sending New Year's greetings, are common enough, 
arid in almost every case the first of January is meant — the 
feast of the Circumcision, not of the Annunciation. And in 
old housekeeping books not only is January 1 marked as 
New Year's Day, but the length of the bill of fare testifies to 
the importance of the occasion. 

Another matter which has to be taken into consideration 
is that of the regnal years. In Charles I.'s time there is one 
dangerous corner. The legal year began on March 25, the 
regnal year on March 27 ; and the two days, March 25 
and 26, have to be treated with great caution, as mistakes 
were often made. 

From the very slight and hasty sketch which I have 
given of our original sources for the study of the history of 
the first half of the seventeenth century, it will, I think, be 
evident that the student will not need to complain of any 
lack of material ; that the mine, to go back to Mr. Bruce's 
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simile, is a rich one, and well worth the toil of working. Nor 
is the worker left without guide or sign-post ; for to keep 
him on the right path and lead him on his way, to help him 
to understand the course of events, to grasp the truth and to 
avoid error, he has the great and abiding benefit of the life 
work of the great teacher who has so lately passed away ; 
mourned by all who knew him, but sorrowed for especially 
by those who felt, when he left them, that their master had 
indeed been taken from their head that day. 


APPENDIX 

In addition to those mentioned in the text, the following 
collections, which have been reported on by the Historical MSS. Com- 
missioners, will be found to contain useful material for the early 
Stuart period and for the Interregnum : — 

G. Wingfield Digby, Esq. Correspondence of Sir John Digby, afterwards 
Earl of Bristol, ambassador to Spain. Also documents relating to his 
trial. (Report VIII., Appendix and Report X., Appendix I.) 

C. H. Drummond- Moray, Esq. Letters to and from Sir George Villiers, 
afterwards Duke of Buckingham, c. 1641-1626. (Report X., Appen- 
dix I.) 

The Duke oj Roxburghe. Correspondence. Book of Household Expenses, 
James I. and Charles I. (Report XIV., Appendix III.) 

Walter Rye , Esq. The Gawdy MSS. Letters and papers relating to the 
Gawdy family and the County of Norfolk, 1603-1660. (Report X., 
Appendix II.) 

The Earl of Powis. Letters and Papers of Sir Edward Herbert, after- 
wards Lord Herbert of Chirbury, 1615-1639, mostly written abroad. 
Also Herbert Papers, general, partly Stuart period. (Report X., 
Appendix IV.) 

The Earl of Muncastet. Transcripts of Letters and Papers relating to 
the government of the borders, 1605-1607. Miscellaneous Papers, 
1607-1642. Sir John Pennington’s Journal, 1631-1636. (Ibid.) 
Captain Stewart. Letters and Papers relating to the Civil War and 
Interregnum, chiefly the correspondence of Col. John Moore. 1 (Ibid.) 
Nevil Story- Maskelyne, Esq. The Proger MSS., temp. Charles I. (Ibid.) 

1 These Civil War papers are now* most of them, in the possession of Capt. 
Charles Lindsay. 
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The Earl of Kilmorey. Letters and Papers relating to Shropshire, 1617- 
1627, and to Chester, 1625-1660. Also family letters. (Ibid. 1 ) 

The late H. D. Skine , Esq. Salvetti Correspondence, 1625-1628. Also 
other documents relating to Salvetti, 1607-1621. (Report XI., Appen 
dix VII.) 

/. Eliot Hodgkin^ Esq. Documents relating to Charles I. and the Civil 
War, 1642-1646 ; and to Charles II. in exile, 1648-1659. (Report XV., 
Appendix II.) 

James Round , Esq. Papers relating to the Veres, Earls of Oxford. 

Diary of the siege of Colchester in 1648. (Report XIV., Appendix IX.) 
Earl of Dartmouth. Ordnance, Admiralty, and Miscellaneous Papers. 
Book of the revenue, 1659. (Report XL, Appendix V., and Report XV., 
Appendix I.) 

The Earl of A shburnhanis MSS. are now the Stowe MSS. at the British 
Museum. They are briefly calendared in Report VIII., Appendix III. 
G. A. Lowndes , Esq. The Barrington MSS., now at the British Museum. 
(Report VIII., Appendix.) 

For Scotland : 

The Earl of Eglinton and Sir John Stirling Maxwell. (Report X., 
Appendix IV.) 

For Ireland : 

The Marquis of Drogheda. Papers of the 1st Viscount Loftus. (Re- 
port IX., Appendix.) 

There are many important collections reported on in the early 
volumes of the Commission, of which the notices are so brief that 
they are of comparatively little use. Such, for instance, are the MSS. 
of — 

The Earl of St. Germains. The MSS. of Sir John Eliot. (Report I., 
Appendix.) 

The Earl of Coventry. The Papers of Sir Thomas, afterwards Lord 
Coventry, Lord Keeper, 1626-39. (Ibid.) 

IV. Philips , Esq. Letters and Papers. Documents relating to the gun- 
powder plot. Diary of Sir Robert Philips in Spain in attendance on 
Sir John Digby. (Ibid.) 

The above list is by no means exhaustive, for most of the collec- 
tions reported upon by the Commission contain documents relating 
to the Stuart and Interregnum periods. 

For a general view of the printed texts of this period (not only 
State papers or documents allied thereto), see Mr. J. Bass Mullinger’s 
lists in the ‘ Introduction to the Study of English History.' 

1 There are other collections in this volume which contain a certain number 
of documents belonging to this same period. 


AN UNKNOWN CONSPIRACY AGAINST KING 
HENRY VII. 

By I. S. LEADAM, M.A., Barrister-at-Law 

Read May 15, 1902 

The following paper is to be found in the Record Office, 
being No. 24 of the Star Chamber Proceedings of the time of 
Henry VII. It is not, however, a Star Chamber Proceeding 
in the accepted sense of the term. It forms no part of 
a litigation, neither is it a proceeding of the Statutory Court 
of the Star Chamber in virtue of its statutory or other 
jurisdiction. It probably found its way among the Star 
Chamber Proceedings proper by accident. It is evidently a 
fragment of depositions in a political case heard by the Privy 
Council. It may be that the Council, as was not unusual 
sat in the Star Chamber for convenience ; or that a member 
of the Council, leaving the Council Chamber for the 
Star Chamber, took it with him and mixed it with his 
judicial papers. Possibly Robert Rydon, 1 who acted both as 
clerk of the Council and of the Star Chamber, and who took 
these depositions, was the agent of the confusion. The 
depositions relate the movements of certain conspirators in 
a mysterious plot against Henry VII. the exact nature of 
which can only be guessed. In the year 1503, to which 
these events relate, the centre of political intrigue against the 
new dynasty was Edmund de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk. His 
life is set out in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography, 5 and it 
will only be necessary to recall here so much as will serve to 
elucidate the story. Edmund de la Pole was the second son 
of John de la Pole, second Duke of Suffolk, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, and sister 
of Edward IV. His elder brother was John de la Pole, 

1 See p. 156, n. I, infra . 
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Earl of Lincoln. 4 This Earl/ says Bacon of the Earl of 
Lincoln, ‘ was a man of great wit and courage, and had his 
thoughts highly raised by hopes and expectations for a time. 
For Richard III. had a resolution, out of his hatred to 
both his brethren, King Edward and the Duke of Clarence 
and their lines (having had his hand in both their bloods) 
to disable their issues upon false and incompetent pretexts 
the one of attainder, the other of illegitimation, and to design 
this gentleman (in case himself should die without children) 
for inheritor of the crown/ 1 Lincoln ostensibly espoused the 
cause of Lambert Simnel, with the design, as Bacon tells us, 
of subsequently asserting his own claims to the succession. 
Upon his death on June io, 1487, at the battle of Stoke, in 
which Simnel’s supporters were totally defeated, his brother 
John de la Pole became his heir. Their father, the Duke of 
Suffolk, died in 1491. Edmund de la Pole was then his 
father’s heir also. But an act of attainder had passed 
against the Earl of Lincoln. This involved forfeiture of the 
estates settled upon him by the Duke, his father. Ac- 
cordingly, on succeeding to the dukedom, Edmund dela Pole 
found his inheritance seriously diminished. He was therefore 
induced by Henry VII., upon the ground that his fortune was 
unequal to the dignity of a duke, to enter into an indenture, 
dated February 26, 1493, by which he agreed to renounce the 
title of Duke, 4 and that hereafter he shall be accepted and 
taken as Earl of Suffolk/ This indenture Parliament enrolled 
as a statute. 2 The Act set out the manors retained by the King 
and those restored to the Earl. They were distinguished respec- 
tively as ‘ the Duke’s lands 5 and ‘ the Earl’s lands/ The Duke’s 
lands, though identifications are sometimes doubtful, appear 
to have consisted among others of six manors in Norfolk 
five in Suffolk, and two in Essex. The Earl’s lands included 
ten manors in Norfolk, thirty-two in Suffolk, and four in 

1 History of the Reign oj Henry VI I., edited by J. Spedding and D. D. 
Heath, 1870, Works, vol. vi. p. 52. See Jo. Rossi, Hist. Reg. Angl ., ed 
T. Hearne (2nd ed., 1745), p. 218. 

2 Rot. Pari. vi. 475, 11 Hen. VII. c. 39. Pro Comite Suff. (1495). 
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Lincolnshire. There were other manors of the Earl in 
Oxfordshire, Berks, Hants, Yorkshire, Somerset, &c., which 
do not concern us here. Among the ‘ Duke’s lands ’ were also 
manors in Essex, Oxfordshire, Middlesex, and Leicestershire. 

In Michaelmas term, 14 Henry VII. (1498), the Earl of 
Suffolk was indicted for manslaughter. It has been the 
constant practice for indictments against peers to be preferred 
by a jury of freeholders. 1 Nevertheless it appears that he 
took umbrage at the procedure, and, though the prosecution 
was dropped, he left the country without the royal permission — 
an offence in a subject — and visited Sir James Tyrrell, who 
held command of the castle of Guisnes, but whose dis- 
affection was probably already well known to Henry VII. 2 
The date of this flight was July 1, 1499. 3 He was prevailed 
upon to return to England in October of the same year, was 
received back into favour, and accompanied Henry VII. to 
France in 1500. He fled from Court again in July, 1501. 4 
In his second flight he took with him his younger brother 
Richard de la Pole. He made his way to the Emperor 
Maximilian and was with him in the Tyrol in August. He 
appears to have reached Aachen in October. On November 7, 
1501, he, Sir Robert Curzon, and five others were publicly 
‘accursed’ at St. Paul’s Cross as traitors, a quasi-ecclesi- 
astical proceeding in virtue of a papal bull excommunicating 
rebels against the King. 5 From this time forward the de la 
Poles became the centre of Yorkist intrigues and aspirants 
to the English crown, and Edmund de la Pole resumed the 
title of Duke of Suffolk. 6 

The prime mover, if not the originator, of the obscure plot 
disclosed in this paper was Walter Robardes, Roberd, Robert 
or Roberts, of Glassenbury, near Cranbrook, a squire of Kent. 

1 E. Coke, 3 Inst. 26. 

2 Tyrrell was arrested in May, 1502, after a siege of Guisnes by the whole 
army of Calais, and afterwards executed (see Diet. Nat. Biog. and J. Gairdner, 
Letters and Papers of Richard III. and Henry VII. , i. p. xli. 

3 Ibid. p. xl. 4 Ibid. p. xli ; W. Busch, Konig Heinrich VII. p. 178. 

5 Bull of Innocent VIII. (i486), Rymer, Feed. xii. 297. 

6 See J. Gairdner, Letters and Papers , &>c., vol. i. pp. 278, 280, &c 
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According to an inscription on a monument erected in the 
eighteenth century in the Church of Cranbrook, he was 
descended from a certain ‘William Rookehurst, alias Roberts/ a 
gentleman of Scotland, of the shire of Anandale, who, leaving 
his native country, came to the adjoining parish of Goudhurst 
in the third year of King Henry I. and then purchased lands 
at Winchett Hill there, where he built a mansion for his resi- 
dence ; which lands were afterwards named from him the 
lands and denne 1 of Rookehurst, which name it still retains. 
This family continued at Goudhurst for 274 years, till in the 
reign of King Richard II. Stephen Roberts alias Rookehurst, 
marrying Joane, daughter and heir of William Tilley, of 
Glassenbury, esquire, whose ancestors had resided here, as 
appeared by private evidences, from the time of King 
Edward I., removed to this manor, where he built a fair 
sumptuous mansion on the hill of Glassenbury, which came 
by lineal descent to Walter Roberts, Esq., who possessed it 
in the reigns of King Edward IV. and Henry VII., and was 
the first who wrote himself by that name only. He, about 
the year 1473, pulled down this ancient seat and built 
another lower down the valley, being the present seat of 
Glassenbury (at the expense of .£1,800), which he moated 
round and adjoining to which he inclosed a large park, 
which seat continued the residence of his posterity till 
within memory. 2 

Walter Roberts was son and heir of John Roberts, of 
Glassenbury, esquire, by his second wife Agnes. His father 
died about 1460. 3 * John Roberts founded a chantry at 
St. Giles’s altar in Cranbrook Church and contributed a con- 
siderable sum to its repair. His portrait was in the window 
of the north aisle of the church kneeling in armour, his 
helmet lying by him before a desk on which were a book 
and an inscription asking prayers for him and his wife and 

1 Low sandhills, generally by the sea (see J. A- H. Murray, Engl, Diet ., s.v. 

‘ Dene 5 ). 2 E. Hasted, Hist, of Kent (1790) iii. 45 

* Will proved February 7, 1460. (John Roberd of Cranbrook, Kent, and 

Deryngdale [Manor], Sussex ; T. C. C. Smith, Index [1895], ii. 449.) 
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his son Walter, and his three wives. This window was 
removed in 1583. 1 He also founded an almshouse for seven 
poor men at Cranbrook and left other benefactions to the 
parish. 2 

Walter Roberts first comes into prominence in October, 
1483, when a rising took place in the Weald of Kent, of 
which Cranbrook was the centre, in concert with Henry 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, who was raising an army in 
Wales. The occasion of the insurrection was the rumour of 
the murder of the two princes in the Tower. One of the 
leaders in Kent was Sir John Guldeford, of Hemsted, 
Rolvenden, Kent, father of the better known Sir Richard 
Guldeford, or Guildford, who also participated in the move- 
ment. Sir John Guldeford had been comptroller of the house- 
hold to Edward IV. His action is an indication of the resent- 
ment felt by a loyal Yorkist at the displacement and probable 
murder of the young King Edward V. His son Richard is 
mentioned by Polydore Vergil as one of the persons who 
sent an invitation to Henry, Earl of Richmond, to invade 
England in co-operation with Buckingham. 3 Walter Roberts 
was with Sir John Guldeford and Sir George Browne, another 
of the leaders, at the assemblage of the rebel forces at Maid- 
stone on October 18. At about the same date Buckingham’s 
rising had been frustrated by a great flood which began on 
October 15, and was long after known as * the great water.’ 4 
The Kentish rebels speedily dispersed, and in the same 
month Sir George Browne and Robert Clifford, Esq., of the 
same county, were beheaded on Tower Hill. 5 Parliament 
met on January 23, 1484. 6 A bill of attainder was imme- 
diately introduced in which the chiefs of the insurrection 
were comprised, among them the two Guldefords, 7 for the 
capture of either of whom the King proclaimed a reward of 


1 W. Tarbutt, Memorials of Cranbrook Churchy Part I., p. 20; Part II., p. 30. 

2 Ibid. 53, 54. 3 Camden Society, 1844, pp. 196, 197. 

1 J. Gairdner, Life of Richard III. (1878), p. 176. 

5 R. Fabyan, Chronicle , ed. by H. Ellis ( 1 81 1), p. 671. 

6 Rot. Pari. vi. 237. 1 Ibid. 245. 
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300 marks, or ^10 a year in land. 1 The bill of attainder was 
passed and was followed by an act enabling the King to make 
grants of the lands of the attainted persons. 2 Walter Roberts 
was not included in this act of attainder, but the Government 
must have learnt shortly afterwards that he had assisted the 
escape of Sir John Guldeford and others of the insurgents by 
concealing them. The date of this treason laid in the act of 
attainder passed against him later in the same session was 
February 10, 1484, 3 which shows that they were for some 
months hidden in the neighbourhood. Both the Guldefords 
escaped, and Roberts fled to sanctuary with his second wife 
Isabel, according to Tarbutt daughter of Sir John Culpeper, 
but said by Hasted to have been daughter of Sir John 
Martin. She bore him a son while in sanctuary. 4 Pursuant 
to the powers granted him by the Act of the previous session, 
which had closed on February 20, 5 Richard III. issued 
letters patent on March 9 following granting to Robert 
Brakenbery, esquire of the body, and his heirs male certain 
lands in Kent, late of Antony Wydeville, Earl Rivers, and of 
the Cheyneys and the manor or lordship of Glassenbury 
and all lands, rents, and services in Glassenbury and the 
counties of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, late of Walter Robert 
(sic) of the yearly value of ^40, with knights’ fees, advowsons, 
parks, warrens, forests, chaces, woods, underwoods, meadows, 
feedings, pastures, stews, waters, stanks, streams, fisheries, 
mills, courts, views of frank pledge, heriots, profits, and 
emoluments, to hold by knight service and a rent of 
£8 1 6s. yearly. By reason of this and other grants of 
land in the county, Brakenbery, who does not appear to 
have previously held land there, was pricked sheriff of 
Kent on June 26, 1485, an office held by him till his death 
at the battle of Bosworth on August 22 following. 6 Roberts’s 

1 J. Gairdner, Life and Reign of Richard III. p. 398. 

2 Ibid. 249. 3 Ibid. 251. 

4 Hasted, iii. 46, n. (c). 

5 C. H. Parry, Parliaments and Councils of England, 1839, p. 195 

6 See Diet. Nat . Biog. , sub ‘ Brakenbury, Sir Robert. * 
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land in Sussex was at Ticehurst, where he owned a manor 
house called Bozell. 1 His estate in Surrey I have not been 
able to ascertain. 

It may be conjectured that Roberts remained in sanctuary 
some eighteen months, until after the battle of Bosworth. 
Richard Guldeford is mentioned among the leaders of Henry’s 
army, 2 but no mention of Roberts occurs. Guldeford had 
found refuge in Brittany, where he had doubtless been 
equipped by Henry, while Roberts was probably without 
resources. Henry’s first Parliament met on November 7 
following Bosworth. A bill was at once introduced reversing 
the attainders of the previous year, among them that of 
'Walter Robert, late of Crambroke in the county of Kent.’ 3 
The spelling of the place follows the form of the Act of 
Richard III. Roberts, reinstated in his property, was pricked 
sheriff of Kent in the fourth year of Henry VII. 4 In the 
same year, 1488, he received £ 100 'by way of reward.’ 5 
He also obtained a licence, on December 15, 1488, for himself 
and his heirs, 'in consideration of good and gratuitous 
services rendered at great cost and heavy expense,’ ' to 
empark and enclose with pales and fences all their six 
hundred acres of land and thousand acres of wood, with the 
appurtenances of the same, in the towns and parishes of 
Cranbrok, Goutherst, and Tycehurst, in the counties of Kent 
and Sussex, with grant for ever of free warren in their said 
woods and the separate and exclusive right of fishing in all 
their waters in the said towns and parishes, with all the 
liberties, franchises, and free customs pertaining to a park, 
free warren and separate right of fishery ; so that no one 
may enter the said park and warren to chase or hunt in 
them, or the said waters to catch fish in them, or take there- 
from anything pertaining to the park, warren, or fishery, 
without the permission and consent of the said Walter 

1 T. W. Horsfield, History of Sussex, 1835, p. 589. 

2 Hist . Croylandensis Continuatio in Gale’s Scriptores (1684), vol. i. p. 574 

3 Rot. Pari . vi. 274 a. 4 1488. E. Hasted, I. lxxxix 

6 W. Campbell, Materials , vol. ii. p. 391. 
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and his heirs, under a penalty of the forfeiture of ten 
pounds/ 1 

What is very remarkable in this conspiracy is that 
apparently no adverse consequences affected the arch- 
intriguer Walter Roberts. At the opening of the reign of 
Henry VIII., on December 4, 1509, he was, as Walter 
Roberth, nominated on the commission of the peace for Kent, 
and on December 20 a commissioner for gaol delivery at 
Maidstone. 2 He continued to be nominated upon the com- 
mission of the peace until his death. 3 He died in 1522 aged 
above eighty years. He was thrice married and had thirty 
children. By his first wife Margaret, daughter of John 
Perm, Esq., who died in 1480, he had one son John, who 
died without issue in his father’s lifetime. His second wife 
was Isabel, already mentioned ; his third Alice, Lady 
Abergavenny, daughter of Richard Nayler. Their eldest 
son Thomas was his heir. In 1620 his (Walter Roberts’s) 
great-grandson, Thomas Roberts, was created a baronet, and 
the family continued to flourish at Glassenbury till the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when Jane Roberts married 
George Beauclerk, Duke of St. Alban’s. About 1777 the 
Duchess discovered living in County Cork, Ireland, the 
descendants of Thomas, second son of the first baronet, who 
had emigrated thither about 1631. Randall Roberts, the 
head of this branch, claimed and proved his title, and the 
Duchess left the Glassenbury estates to his son, Sir Thomas 
Roberts. 4 

Walter Roberts, whose will was proved in 1522, left a 
benefaction to the church at Cranbrook for a priest to say 
masses for the souls of his father and mother, his three wives, 
and himself for ever, to be paid by ten marks {£6 13s. 4c/.) 

1 W. Campbell, Mat. ii. 379. 

2 S.P. Dom., Hen. VIII., i. 725. 

3 September 23, 1512, ibid. 3428 ; January 21, 1514, ibid. 4663 ; January I, 
1815, ibid. ii. 6; October 16, 1817, ibid. 3748 ; June 16, 1521, ibid. iii. 

1379, 16. 

4 See for further details the Weald of Kent News y October 14 and 21, 
1882. 
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yearly out of his lands in Goudherst. He also left a contri- 
bution to the building of the middle aisle of Cranbrook 
Church. 1 

Most of the above particulars are recorded on two 
monuments to the family, still to be seen in Cranbrook 
Church, the one erected by Thomas Roberts, of Glassenbury, 
in 1599, the others by the executors of the Duchess of 
St. Alban's, who died in 1778. 2 

Among Edmund de la Pole's following the most important 
was a person known as Sir George Nevyll, Nevill, Neville, or 
Nevell, ‘ the bastard.' In 4 Rot. Pari.' vi. 504, b , he is styled 
‘ George Neville, late of London, knight, otherwise called 
George Neville, bastard, commonly called bastard sone to 
Sir Thomas Neville.' He is perhaps the George Nevill of 
the town of Calais, 4 soldeour, alias esquire, alias late of Carlyll, 
co. Cumberland, gentilman, alias late of London,' who re- 
ceived a general pardon from Edward IV. on August 9, 
1471, little more than three months after the final defeat of 
the Lancastrians at Tewkesbury on May 4. 3 This shows 
that at that time he was reckoned a Lancastrian, but he 
enjoyed the favour and confidence of Richard III., for on 
May 1, 1484, he was appointed a commissioner of array for 
Wilts and Dorset to raise forces to meet Henry Earl of Rich- 
mond's expected invasion, 4 and again for Wilts on December 8 
following. He had taken an active part in suppressing 
Buckingham's insurrection. At that time he was an esquire 
of the body. He was richly rewarded by Richard IIL, being 
appointed 5 keeper of Cranbourne Chase, and of all the King's 
forests in Dorset, and constable of Corf Castle. To this was 
added an extraordinarily large grant of manors and lands in 
Wilts, Gloucestershire, and Oxfordshire. 6 These grants were 
probably due to the fact that Nevill had become a person of 


1 Hasted, Kent> iii. 46, 54. 

2 W. Tarbutt, Annals of Ci nbrook Church (1870), Pt. II., pp. 28-30. 

3 Pat . Rolls, Ed. IV., 1471. 4 Pat. Polls , Rich. III. 

5 Ibid. June 30 and July 1, 1485. 

8 See Pat. Rolls , Rich. III., pp. 549, 550. 
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importance, whose adhesion was valuable to Richard III., 
by his marriage with the widow of Anthony Wydeville, 
Earl Rivers, who died in 1483. 1 Nevertheless, he appears to 
have been received into favour by Henry VII., possibly 
having deserted to him at Bosworth. Having fought against 
Lambert Simnel and John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, at the 
battle of Stoke in 1487, he was knighted as ‘ Sir George 
Nevill the Bastarde.’ 2 But about October, 1492, with a 
hundred English refugees, he joined Perkin YVarbeck in 
Paris, 3 and apparently accompanied his expedition against 
Deal on July 3, 1495. The Parliament which met on 
October 14 following passed an act of attainder against 
him, in which he is described as ‘ George Neville, late of 
London, knight, otherwise called George Neville, bastard, 
commonly called bastard sone to Sir Thomas Neville. 4 In 
the Act were included a number of Cornish rebels as well as 
of de la Pole’s supporters. He fled to Scotland, for Lord 
Bothwell, writing to Henry VII. in 1496, mentions that 
Nevill accompanied Perkin Warbeck to an audience of 
James IV. 5 On March 24, 1501, that is, about four months 
before the second and final flight of Edmund de la Pole, 
Henry VII. issued letters patent ‘ De pardonacione Nevyle.’ G 
The pardon was ‘ Georgio Nevyle militi seu quocunque alio 
nomine sive addicione nominis censeatur,’ &c. It specified 
among the offences pardoned ‘ falsas allegancias, mesprisiones/ 
&c., 4 quamquam idem Georgius inde iudicatus . . . sive 
attinctus existit.’ But it ended with the proviso that the 
pardon was to be effective conditionally on the return of 
Nevill to England, and the renewal of his oath of fealty in 
the King’s presence. Along with this pardon others were 
issued to thirteen refugees whom we afterwards find among 
Edmund de la Pole’s followers, among them John Perlebien, 

1 J. Gairdner, Letters and Papers , i. 285. 

2 W. C. Metcalfe, Book of Knights, p. 16. 3 Hall, Chron . p. 463. 

4 Rot. Pari. vi. 504, b ; Statutes of the Realm , 11 Hen. VII. c. 64. ‘Actus 
conviccionis certarum personarum. 5 

Sir H. Ellis, Original Letters , 3rd series, i. 26. 

6 Pat . Roll, 16 Hen. VII., Pt. II., m. 16. C.M.S.R.O, 
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whose name frequently occurs in the State Papers of the 
time, 1 and * Walterus Blasset, capellanus.’ These pardons did 
not, however, exact a personal renewal of allegiance. 
Apparently the pardons were ineffective in inducing the 
return of the refugees. Yet Henry remained anxious to 
conciliate them. On July 18, 1501, a second pardon was 
issued to Sir George' Nevill and the others, generally similar 
to the first, but terminating as follows : ‘ absque feodo nobis 
pro presentibus in hanaperio nostro soluendo. Proviso 
semper quod si predictus Georgius citra sive per festum 
sancti Michaelis Archangeli proxime futurum in hoc regnum 
nostrum Anglie non venerit et ad presenciam nostram ad 
sacramentum fidelitatis et ligeancie nobis prestandum non 
accesserit quod ex tunc presens pardonacio nostra vacua 
sit et pro nulla habeatur.’ The remission of fees suggests 
that the poverty of the exiles was thought to be a possible 
cause of their reluctance to take advantage of the clemency 
offered. But the date may indicate that Edmund de la 
Pole’s second flight had recently taken place, and that 
Henry was hoping to detach from his side an experienced 
soldier and the disaffected refugees who might be expected 
to form the nucleus of his party. If so, the expectation 
failed. During the years 1502-1505 Nevill remained in the 
Low Countries. His correspondence with Edmund de la 
Pole is printed by Gairdner. De la Pole addresses him 
as ‘ cousin Nevyll.’ A letter from him, written at Aachen 
(Haye)to de la Pole’s faithful steward, Thomas Killingworth, 
on December 31, of a year not certainly determined, is on 
p. 277, vol. i. of the * Letters and Papers ’ &c. When 
de la Pole, in 1506, entered into negotiations with Henry VII. 
for his own return to England, he stipulated that Nevill and 
his wife should be restored to their lands. 2 While in the 
Low Countries Nevill appears to have been a special object 
of Henry’s animosity. In 1503 Sir John Wilshire, Controller 
of Calais, was commissioned to see that, pursuant to treaty, 

1 See J. Gairdner, Letters and Papers , i. 256, and S.P. Dom., Hen. VIII., 
i. 594. 2 January 28, 1506, Letters and Papers , i. 284. 
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de la Pole’s following were banished Maximilian’s territories, 
and especially Sir George Nevill, then at Maestricht, whose 
execution he was to procure if he continued to reside there. 1 
Together with the de la Poles Nevill was specially excepted 
from the general pardon published upon Henry VIII.’s 
accession. 2 The last heard of him is on January 31, 1514, 
when Cardinal Bainbridge, writing from Rome to Henry VIII., 
reported his presence in France, where he was apparently still 
active in conspiracy. 3 

Who was Sir Thomas Nevill, his father ? There were 
two of the name suitable in point of date. Of these one was 
the younger brother of Warwick the kingmaker, being the 
third son of Sir Richard Nevill, K.G., by Alice, daughter and 
heir of Thomas Montacute, Earl of Salisbury. Both Sir 
Thomas and his father fell on the side of the Yorkists at 
Wakefield in 1461. The other was Sir Thomas Nevill, third 
son of John Nevill, governor of Roxburgh Castle (1410) and 
Warden of the West Marches (1414), eldest son of Ralph 
Nevill, Lord Nevill of Raby, K.G., first Earl of Westmore- 
land (1397) and Earl Marshal of England. The eldest 
son of John Nevill, who was also governor of Verneuil, and 
died in France in 1417, was Ralph ^Nevill, second Earl of 
Westmoreland (1425). Now the fact of Nevill’s appearing 
in arms at Deal in 1495 suggests a connexion with Kent. 
The mother of the second Earl of Westmoreland and of 
this Sir Thomas Nevill was Elizabeth, sister and coheir 
of Edmund Holand, Earl of Kent, and fifth daughter of 
Thomas Holand, Earl of Kent. I incline, therefore, to the 
view that this was the branch of the family of Nevill to which 
Sir George was related. G. E. C. in his ‘ Complete Peerage’ 
( 1 895), vi. 372, apparently comes to the same conclusion, for 
he says * His (Anthony Wydville, Earl Rivers’s) widow married 
Sir John Nevill, an illegitimate son of the Earl of West- 
morland.’ But we know from the Act of 1495 4 that the 

1 Letters and Papers , i. 224. 

2 April 30, 1509. S.P. Dorn., Hen. VIII.. i. 12. 

3 Ibid. 469. 4 See p. 142, supra , 
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father of Sir George was Sir Thomas Nevill, and there was 
no Thomas Earl of Westmoreland. We know also from the 
letter of Edmund de la Pole already mentioned that the 
husband of the Countess Rivers was Sir George, not Sir John 
Nevill. 

Assuming the correctness of the identification of the Sir 
Thomas Nevill, father of Sir George, with the younger 
brother of the second earl of Westmoreland, Sir George 
would, had he been legitimate, have been second cousin to 
Edmund de la Pole, as the following table shows : — 


Ralph Nevill, 

Earl of Westmoreland ; 
d. 1426 

1 


John Nevill ; 
d. 1451 


Richard, 

Earl of Cambridge ; 
d. 1415 


Cecily Nevill ; = Richard Plantagenet, 


d. 1495 


Duke.of York ; 
d. 1460 


Ralph Nevill, 
2nd Earl of 
Westmoreland 
d. 1499 


Sir John Sir Thomas 
Nevill Nevill 


Sir George Nevill, 
the Bastard 


Elizabeth Plantagenet = John de la Pole, 
Duke of 
Suffolk ; 
d. 1491 

Edmund de la Pole, 

Earl of Suffolk ; 
d. 1513 


There was also another connexion, which explains de la 
Pole’s solicitude about the lands belonging to Sir George’s 
wife, the Countess Rivers. This was as follows : — 


Richard Plantagenet, Sir Richard Wydville, Edmund Beaufort, 

Duke of York ; 1st Earl Rivers ; Duke of Somerset ; 

d. 1460 d. 1469 d. 1455 

I _ I 


John 

de la Pole, = Elizabeth 
Duke of 
Suffolk ; 
d. 1491 


Edward | 

IV. = Elizabeth 
Wydville 


Anthony 

Wydville, - Mary Fitzlewes ; = Sir G. 
2nd Earl 2nd wife Nevill ; 
Rivers ; 2nd 

d. 1483 husband 


Edmund de la Pole, 
Earl of Suffolk ; 
d. 1513 


N.S. — VOL. XVI. 


L 
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It may be that the connexion with the Beauforts was a 
cause of the particular animosity entertained by Henry VII. 
towards Sir George Nevill. 

Next in importance comes Thomas Goldston, prior of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, who probably adopted his name 
at his ordination, as the custom was, 1 from the place of his 
birth, a manor in Ash, near Sandwich, in Kent. 2 He was 
of sufficient importance in his monastery to be selected on 
April 9, i486, as one of two brethren to present to the 
King the petition to elect as Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
official abbot of Christ Church, on the death of Cardinal 
Bourchier. 3 Goldston succeeded Selling as prior in 1495. 4 
Erasmus had an interview with him at Canterbury about 
1517, described him as a pious and sensible man, and also 
as ‘ summus ille mystagogus/ well versed in the tenets of the 
Scotists. 5 Erasmus explains that he was abbot in all but 
name : ‘ it was granted him (the prior) to bear the honourable 
ensigns of episcopacy, the mitre, the pastoral staff, the 
ring, the gloves, the sandals, and the like. From these grants 
the stile and title of honour was derived, wherewith addresses 
were commonly made to him by calling him my Lord Prior. , 6 
Prior Goldston built, about the year 1 500, the manor house 
belonging to the priory of Christ Church at Chartham, Kent. 7 
He also built ‘the fair and beautiful chapel on the east side of 
the Martyrdom, dedicated to the Virgin Mary/ and finished 
the repair of the great tower, begun by his predecessor Prior 
Sellyng. His rebus and motto are still to be seen on the 
arches built by him to strengthen it. 8 He died in 15 17. 9 
By the will of John Rooper, which was made an Act 
of Parliament in 1529, 10 certain sums were left for 
masses for the repose of his soul. The mention of the 

1 Holinshed, Chron. iii. 213. ? See Inq. post mortem, Hen. VII., i. 127. 

9 W. Campbell, Materials , i. 543. 

4 W. Somner, Antiquities of Canterbury (1703), ii. 116. 

5 See J. H. Lupton, Life of Colet (1887), p. 21 1. 

6 Somner, ii. p. 99. 7 Hasted, iii. 146. 

8 Somner, ii. 24. 9 Ibid. 

10 21 Hen. VIII., c. 23. Statutes of the Realm , iii. 312. 
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child James Ormond with ‘my lord of Cristes Churche’ 
is an evidence of a connexion between this new pretender 
and the Ormond family. In September 1492 Goldston, whose 
acquaintance with the King was perhaps begun at the time 
of the election of Morton in i486, was dispatched to France 
as ambassador to Charles VIII., with Sir Thomas Butler, 
the seventh Earl of Ormond, still living in 1503, as his 
colleague. 1 The Earl of Ormond was of a family which 
had been stoutly Lancastrian. He had been attainted in 
1 Edward IV. (1461), 2 along with his elder brothers, James, 
Earl of Wiltshire 3 and ‘John Ormond, otherwise called John 
Botillier, knyght/ by the style of ‘ Thomas Ormond, other- 
wise called Thomas Botillier, knyght. 4 As a matter of fact 
he was not at this time a knight. Accordingly in the 
Parliament of 1473 he petitioned the Crown for restitution 
of his lands on the ground that he had never been attainted. 5 
The case being submitted to the judges, judgment was given 
in his favour 6 and the attainder was repealed. 7 When 
the first Parliament of Henry VII. met in November 
1485, an Act reversing the attainders of his brothers 
was passed, save that the earldom of Wiltshire was 
not restored. 8 The title of Ormond was revived in his 
favour, his elder brother John, the sixth earl, having died in 
1478. On October 14, 1495, he was summoned as a 

baron to the English Parliament by the title of Thomas 
Ormond de Rochford, he having inherited from his grand- 
mother, Joan, Lady Bergavenny, large English estates, 
especially in Essex and also in Kent, including in all as 
many as seventy-two manors, besides other lands. 9 He was 
sent ambassador to the Duke of Burgundy in 1497. 10 He 

1 Polydore Vergil (ed. A. Thysius, 1651), p. 738 ; M. Archdall, Lodge's 
Peerage of Ireland (1789), iv. 16. 

2 Rot. Pari . v. 477 b. 3 Ibid. 480 b. 4 Ibid, 477 b. 

5 Ibid. vi. 26 a. 

6 T. Carte, Life of Ormonde (1736), xlii. 

7 Rot. Pari. vi. 26 b. 

8 Ibid. 296 b; Campbell, Mat. i. 130 ; ii. 198. 

9 P. Morant, Hist, of Essex {17$%), ii. 312. 

10 M. Archdall, Lodge's Peerage of Ireland (1789), iv. 16. 
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remained loyal to Henry VII. and Henry VIII., and died in 
London on August 3, 1 5 1 5. 1 He left by his wife Anne, 
daughter and heir of Sir Richard Hankford by Anne, eldest 
daughter of John Montacute, third Earl of Salisbury, two 
daughters. Of these Anne was married to Sir James St. Leger, 
and Margaret to Sir William Boleyn, by whom she was 
mother of Sir Thomas Boleyn, Earl of Wiltshire, father to 
Queen Anne Boleyn. 2 

That the mysterious child and possible pretender James 
Ormond must have been in some way connected with Thomas, 
seventh Earl of Ormond, may be reasonably inferred from 
his presence in Kent under the care of Lord Ormond’s 
former colleague. It is certain that he was not Ormond’s 
son, nor does Lord Ormond appear to have had a nephew, 
for the title passed to Sir Piers Butler, a second cousin. 2 It 
is possible that he was a son of Sir James Ormond, illegiti- 
mate son of the seventh Earl of Ormond’s eldest brother 
James, fifth earl. He would then be the Earl’s nephew, and 
might reasonably be under his protection, Sir James Ormond 
having been killed by Sir Piers Butler in a hand-to-hand fight 
in 1497. Sir James had been a man of great talent for war 
and intrigue, had been Lord Treasurer of Ireland, and had 
even assumed the title of Earl of Ormond, by which he was 
commonly known. 3 

Assuming this child to have been a son of Sir James, and 
passing over the fact of the father’s illegitimacy, any claim 
that could have been put forward to the crown of England 
on his behalf was so remote as to be fantastical. James, the 
first Earl of Ormond, created 1328, married, in 1327, Eleanor, 
second daughter of Humphrey Bohun, fourth Earl of 
Hereford and Essex, by Elizabeth, seventh daughter of 
Edward I. 4 By his wife he had a son James, second earl 
of Ormond, born 1331, great-grandfather of the fifth, sixth, 

1 Archdall, iv. 16 ; Carte, p. xliii. 2 Archdall, p. 17 ; Carte, p. xliv. 

3 Gairdner, Letters and Papers of Richard III. and Henry VII., ii. 56, and 
see Diet. Nat. Biog. 

4 See the History of the House op Ormonde , written in 1648 (Historical MSS. 
Commission, 8 Rep. Append, p. 588 a. 1881). 
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and seventh earls, and great-great-grandfather of Sir James 
Ormond. It is conceivable that Sir James Ormond, with the 
precedent of the Beauforts before him, had harboured the 
design of procuring his legitimation, and, in case of the 
overthrow of Henry VII., of advancing a claim either to the 
throne of England or to that of Ireland. There is room for 
belief that in 1493 he was disaffected to Henry VII.’s 
government, though he was always nominally Lancastrian in 
politics. The Earl of Kildare writes in that year to Thomas 
Butler, the seventh Earl of Ormond, that James Ormond is 
associating himself with the King’s Irish enemies and calling 
himself Earl of Ormond. 1 Three years later the Council 
was warned that he was not to be trusted. 2 Perkin Warbeck 
boasted in a letter to Queen Isabella of Spain, dated 
September 8, 1493, that when he went to Ireland ‘he was 
recognised and joyfully welcomed by the Earl of Ormond 
and the Earl of Kildare, his relatives.’ 3 Assuming Warbeck 
to have been Richard, Duke of York, the relationship was 
distant enough. 4 But the Earl was probably Sir James 


1 Gairdner, Letters and Papers of Richard III. and Henry VII., ii. 55. 

2 Ibid. 67. 

3 Calendar of State Papers (Spanish), ed. G. A. Bergenroth (1862), i. p. 50. 

4 John Montacute, 3rd Earl of Salisbury ; 

d. 1400 

! 


I 

Thos. Montacute, 

4th Earl of Salisbury ; 
d. 1428 

Alice Montacute = Richard Nevill, 
Earl of 

Westmoreland 
and jure uxoris 
E. of Salisbury 

Richard Nevill, = Anne Beachamp 
Earl of Salisbury 
and Warwick 
(the kingmaker) 


Anne Montacute = Sir R. Hankford 


Anne Hankford = Thomas, 

7th Earl of 
Ormond 


Richard, Duke of York 


Isabel Nevill = George, Duke of Clarence 


Ed. IV. 

Richard, Duke of York 
(Perkin Warbeck) 
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Ormond. Sir James, however, marched into Ulster with 
Poynings’s army against Warbeck’s supporters in 1494. He 
maintained a corps of 1 Galloglosses,’ for which the Council 
made frequent payments. 1 Nevertheless a correspondent, 
writing in 1496, warned them that they were unwise in 
supporting him. 2 It is certain that a person named Edward 
Ormond was a friend of Perkin Warbeck. He brought 
letters while Warbeck was at the Scottish Court 3 in 1492, 
and took out a pardon from Henry VII. in 1493. 4 

What then was the nature of this conspiracy ? It was 
evidently not in contemplation to produce another Duke of 
York. Nor is it conceivable that de la Pole, himself a 
pretender to the crown, was concerned to put forward a rival 
candidate with so preposterous a claim. But it is possible that 
he entertained the design of capturing the Ormond interest, 
arousing anew the activity of the Yorkist party in Ire- 
land, and distracting the attention of Henry VII., by putting 
forward an Ormond as pretender to the Irish throne. It must 
be borne in mind also that Anne, one of Lord Ormond’s two 
daughters, was married to Sir James St. Leger, whose elder 
brother, Sir Thomas, had married, as her second husband, 
Anne Plantagenet, Duchess of Exeter, sister of Edward IV. 
and aunt of Edmund de la Pole. 5 It was within probability 6 
that the tenantry of the Earl’s great estates in the south- 
east of England might join with those of the ‘ Suffolk 
lands ’ in a successful revolt, and that the crown of England 
might be purchased by de la Pole with the surrender of that 
of Ireland to the house of Ormond. 

It is scarcely possible that Thomas, Earl of Ormond, was 
a party to this plot. The whole record of his life was one of 
consistent loyalty to the dynasty. Indeed, the language of 
the prisoner Symson is susceptible of the interpretation that 
the child James Ormond had been kidnapped and was being 
coaxed into acquiescence by brilliant promises. ‘ Which child,’ 

1 Gairdner, Letters and Papers , ii. 316 &c. 2 Ibid. 67. 

3 Ibid. 326. 4 Ibid. 374. 5 Hasted, Kent , ii. 422. 

6 See p. 154, n. 3, infra 5 also next page, n. I. 
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he says, ‘ shuld be with my lord of Cristes Churche/ an 
expression which though in the phraseology of the time it 
might indicate a matter of fact, yet, seeing that the child was 
actually at hand, seems to mean ‘ ought to be/ This is the 
more probable, since the prisoner was expecting to be 
pursued ; a very probable consequence if the child had been 
recently abducted from Canterbury, but unlikely otherwise. 

No record seems to survive either of the fate of the child 
or of the prisoner Symson. The year 1 503 was a year of 
plots. Kent was a hotbed of disaffection and notorious for 
its revolutionary temper. 1 ‘ Remenbre well/ said Sir Hugh 
Conway this very year, in discussing at Calais the political 
situation, ‘ how ny that Kent is hydre, wat a lyans thay 2 be 
of there/ He even mentioned Sir Richard Guldeford as of 
doubtful loyalty to the dynasty. 3 But, as Sir Richard Nanfan, 
the deputy of Calais, said, ‘ the kyngis hyghnes is harde of 
credens in suche matres/ 4 The contemptuous immunity long 
extended by him to Perkin Warbeck was unprecedented 
in that age. It may be that James Ormond and Alexander 
Symson, like Walter Roberts, were suffered to go unpunished. 
So far as I have been able to search, this is the only mention 
of the intrigue. 

1 Grafton, speaking of the pretender Raufe Wilford in 1499, who was 
instructed in his part by ‘a frier Augustin on the border of Suffolke called 
Patricke,’ says,* They went both together into Kent, which countie in auncient tyme 
hath not been dull in settyng foorth of newe phantasticall phantasyes,’ Sac. Chron . 
(1809), ii. 219. 

2 Edmund de la Pole and * the lady luse.’ 

3 Flamank’s Confession in Gairdner’s Letters and Papers , i. 237. 

4 Ibid. 235; 
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STAR CHAMBER PROCEEDINGS. 

Henry VII., No. 24. 

Sexto die Augusti anno &c. xviij 0 \ 

A. Alexander Symson off Crambroke yn the Counte off 
Kent * Sawyer by his craft as he seyth. examynyd. Seyth 
that he hath be longyng 1 2 3 to Walter Robardes of Cramebroke 
for the mor part sythe a yer befor Kyng Edwardes deces. 5 
And he seyth that soone vpon Ester last past 4 the seyd 
Walter Robardes beyng yn a strake 5 of a medowe lyeng yn 
the bak syde of Crambroke aforeseyd w fc other persons moo 
w fc hym nowe oute of this examyned rememberance callid 
this Alex’ to hym & sayde thus | Alex’ maye I trust the. 
And this Alex’ aunswerd hym as he seyth vnder this forme, 
ye haue knowen me a great while. 6 ye knowe whether ye 
maye trust me or not. ye maye trust me well ynough yff ye 
lyst And thus at that tyme theye departyd w^ute eny moo 
woordes. Soo was it aft r ether yn the Rogacion dayes 7 or 

1 i 5 <> 3 - 

2 ‘ been belonging,’ i.e. been a dependent of. Cf. Coverdale (1535), Esther, 
viii. 1 : — ‘Hester tolde how that he (Mordecai) belonged to her* — Mordecai 
being her first cousin, but inferior in station to her as queen. The word does 
not therefore connote ‘in bondage to* (see J. A. H. Murray, Engl. Dict. y s. v. 

‘ Belong ’). 

3 King Edward IV. died on April 9, 1483. 

4 Easter Day, 1503, fell on April 16 (J. J. Bond, Handy-book of Dates 
[ 4 th ed. 18893, P- 393 )' 

5 ‘ A slice, or narrow portion * (J. O. Halliwell, Diet . of Archaic Words 
[1850], s.v.). 

6 Over twenty years. 

7 Rogation Sunday is the fifth Sunday after Easter Day, and therefore fell in 
1503 on May 21. The Rogation Days are Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
following. The date would probably be marked in the witness’s mind by the 
public processions and litanies which took place on those days (see W. Smith 
and S. Cheetham, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities , sub ‘ Rogation Days ’). 
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a litill befor the seyd Walter newed 1 a pond of his callid 
the vpper pond at Crambroke aforeseyd and ther was 
helpyng to the same this examynye as he seyth & dyuerse 
persons moo | And among them the same Walter Robardes 
tooke this Alex’ apart & brake to hym as foloyth. Alex’ 
thou art rememberd that y askyd the of late whether y 
myght trust the or not and thi self aunswerdist me that y 
knewe & myght trust the well ynough. This it is I woold 
send the ouer the See to th’ erle or the Duke of Suffolk 
whether he namyd hym Duke or Erie the seyd Alex’ 
rememberth not nowe. But assuryd he is that oon of thoos 
too namys he namyd then Delapole by as he seyth and 
this examyny aunswerd as he seyth that he derst ryght well 
goo to hym. then the seyd Walter hertely desyred this 
examyny to aredye hym self to goo to hym & to knowe as 
well by the weye as he went yn the Dukes landes as of suche 
as belongyd to the sayde Erie & weer neer aboute hym what 
ayde & what socor the same Erie shuld haue for his cummyng 
into Englond & off whome & howesoone he Intendyd to 
cumme. And vpon knolege perfyte of all thyes thynges to 
makespedye returne to the same Walter & hym to acerteyne 
theroff. Whiche thyng & euery parte theroff this examynye 
promysed at the desyr prayo r & commaundement of the 
foreseyd Walter to doo w* all diligence and to bee redy to 
take the Iurneye ouer the See to Aeon 2 for the seyd entent 
yn the Whyteson wyke then nexte foloyng. And for the 
complisshyng of the seyd Walters desyr yn this behalf this 
examyny aredyed hym self. And on Whitesonday last past 3 
yn the mornyng betwixt matens & high masse yn the Cherch 
yerd off Cranebroke the seyd Walter Robardes stondyng 

1 Renewed. 

2 Aachen. De la Pole had escaped from England, together with his brother 
Richard, in July 1501 (W. Busch, Konig Heinrich VI /. p. 178). He was with 
the Emperor Maximilian in the Tyrol in August. He appears to have reached 
Aachen in October. On November 7, 1501, he, Sir Robert Curzon, and five 
others were publicly ‘ accursed * at Paul’s Cross as traitors. He remained at 
Aachen till about the middle of 1503 {Diet. Nat. Biog.). 

3 Whit Sunday, 1503, was June 4 (Bond, p. 145). 
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ther at the East end off* the Chauncell callyng this examynye 
to hym askyd of hym whether he weer redye or not. And 
he aunswerd yeas as he seyth. Then the seyd Walter 
desyred & charged this examynye as he seyth to be secrete 
& not to discouer hym to eny creatur & toke hym for his 
expenses ij nobles yn goold 1 & xx u grotes yn white moneye 2 
& bad hym goo & spede hym. And soo on the Wedensdaye 
then next foloying this Alex’ toke as he seyth his Iurneye 
Ferst to Caleyes & soo to Gaunt & taryed not vntyll he 
came to Aeon. And as he trauelyed he logyd hym yn 
smale villages & ther made suche Inquysicion serche & 
espyell as the sayde Walter had commaunded hym as is 
aboueseyd . 3 And he herd & sawe suche thynges as is com- 
prised yn a nother byll 4 remaynyng \v t the lieuetenaunt of 
the Tour & of litle importaunce In conclusion this 
examynye come to Aeon, litill befor or after Midsomer last 
past & toke lodgyng ther yn a Coblers house to whiche 
dyuers off* Delapole’s companye resortyd by whiche it was 
borne to the same Delapole that an Englisshe man was 
cummyn oute off* Englond. And anon aft r this examynye 
was brought befor a man w* a white hed whom theye callyd 
Nevyll whiche had w t hym a white Frere 5 by whiche ij 

1 Two nobles of 6j. Sd. made one mark. 

2 Twenty silver groats made one noble. 

3 This must refer to villages in England, for the witness was presumably 
unacquainted with Flemish. His shortest route would be to make for Rye, and 
then travel by the coast road through Folkestone to Dover. But whether he 
followed this road or that by Ashford and then via Canterbury or Folkestone to 
Dover, it does not appear that he would pass by any of the lands of either the 
Earl or the Duke. It follows that the witness must have struck northwards into 
Essex, thence into Suffolk, and perhaps to Norfolk and Lincolnshire, in which 
case he would most likely have taken ship at Boston. That the population of 
these estates were disaffected may be inferred from a patent of October io, 
17 Hen. VII. (1501), m. y t d y commissioning John Earl of Oxford and William 
Lord Willoughby to take ‘ security for the allegiance of Edmund de la Pole’s 
adherents in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and Essex’ ( Letters and Papers of 
Richard IIL and Henry VII. ii. 378). 

4 This interesting document is lost. 

5 Perhaps de la Pole’s chaplain, known as ‘ Sir Walter,’ frequently mentioned 
in the correspondence in Gairdner’s Letters and Papers , whose surname appears 
from the pardon of Sir George Nevell of 1501 to have been Blasset. 
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persons this examynye was demaundyd what his erand was 
to that towne. and he shewed to them as he seyth that his 
master Walter Robardes had sent hym thither to see howe 
th’ erle dyd what power he was of. what ayde he had. off 
whome when & howsoone he woold cumme ynto Englond. 
The seyd Nevyll aunswerd & sayde that he knew not the 
sayde Walter. And the Frere sayde he knewe hym well 
ynough. He is right a sad wyseman. Then this examyny 
was commaundyd to advoyde the Towne by viij off the Clok 
yn the next morn, and or he had shewed the seyd Nevyll 
the cause off his cummyng thyther & fro whome he come the 
same Nevyll thret this examynye to haue his earis cut off. 
And aft r that he had shewyd by whome he was sent thither 
he was nether yvyll dalt w fc nether yvyll sayde to as he 
seyth. 

Item he sayth that when he had herd & seeyn yn Aeon 
& by the weye thytherwerd as moche as hym thought he 
could haue knolege off touchyng the ayede of Delapole & of 
his entent concernyng his cummyng into Englond. He come 
fro Aeon by land to Andwerp & fro thens by boote to 
Armewe 1 & ther he shippyd hym self yn an hoye lade w fc 
salt fisshe & yn her come ynto Englond & landyd at Erith 
& went fro thens to Cramebroke & ther was oon nyght w fc 
his wife & nomor as he seyth. And he spake not w* Walter 
Robardes as he seyth foreasmoche as he thought euer yn his 
myend ferst to haue shewed the premysses w f the circum- 
stances off the same to sir Richard Guldford . 2 And soo he 
come pryuylye fro his home w fc his sawe & soo come to 
Sutton besydes Dertford wher he wrought vntyll he had 
earnyd ij s. & then come to Erith ageyne & ther he was 
attached not for this cause, but for certen woordes supposed 

1 Qy. Amemuiden, in the island of Walcheren, at the mouth of the Scheld. 

2 Sir Richard Guldford was at this time high in favour with Henry VII., 
being a privy councillor, master of the ordnance, and a trustee of the King’s 
will. He had been despatched in 1499 after Edmund de la Pole’s first flight 
from England to persuade him to return, in which mission he had been successful. 
As a friend of Roberts, therefore, he was a very natural person to whom to 
disclose the plot. 
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to be spokyn off his mouth at Erith to a man off Crayford 
callyd Thomas Broke, wheroff a bill remaynyth w* the 
lieuetenaunt off the Tour, the contentes off whiche byll this 
examynye denyeth clerelye | . 

per Robertum Rydon 1 in Turri London’ die et 
anno supradictis facta est hec examinacio 
presente Briano Samford locumtenente 
ibidem . 2 

[, Endorsed : — ] Deposicio 
Alexandri 
Symson contra 
Walterum Robertes. 

1 Robert Rydon, clerk of the Council. He was probably a member of 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1505 (see Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn [1897], i. 137). Under 
Edward IV., in 1482, he had been official prosecutor for l£se-majeste in the 
courts of the Constable and Admiral of England, with a salary of twenty marks 
(£13 6 s. Sd.) {Pat. Rolls , 22 Edw. IV., p. 343). Richard III. made him acommis- 
sioner of the Admiralty on April 8, 1484 (Pat. Rolls , Ric. III. pp. 391-2). He re- 
tained favour under Henry VII. , being nominated with Richard Mayowe, or Mayew, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, joint envoy to Spain on September 15, 
1490 (W. Campbell, Materials , ii. 508). From this document it appears that he 
was clerk of the Council as early as August 1503. He died in 1509 ( S . P. 
Dorn., Hen. VIII., i. 588). 

2 Brian Samford, Sampford, Sandford, or Sandeford was descended from an 
ancient knightly family settled at Tickhill, S.E. Yorks, in the fourteenth century, 
towards the close' of which it is believed to have acquired by marriage the 
manor of Thorpe Salvin, about ten miles to the south-west of Tickhill 
(J. Hunter, Deanery of Doncaster , 1828, i. 309). This place they made their 
principal seat, and a view of their mansion house is engraved by Hunter 
(p. 310). It may be taken that their politics were Lancastrian, for a Brian 
Sandford is described as ‘ late of Maltby in le Marssh, esquire, late escheator of 
the late king in the county of Lincoln 9 in a pardon for offences committed in 
the execution of his office, dated November 24, 13 Edw. IV. (1473) ; Pat. Rolls , 
Edw. IV., p. 412. It is probable that this was the Lieutenant of the Tower’s 
father, for whereas we know that the Lieutenant was knighted in 1497, Sir 
Bryan Sandford is mentioned by Hall ( Chron . p. 413) as one of three knights 
of importance who deserted to Richmond on August 19, three days before the 
battle of Bosworth {cf. Polydore Vergil, ed. Sir H. Ellis, Camd. Soc., 1844, 
p. 221 ; W. Hutton, Battle of Bosworth Fields 1788, p. 5 1 )- Further evidence 
distinguishing the two Sir Brians is the nomination of Brian Sampford, knight, 
upon the commission of the peace for the West Riding of Yorkshire on June 4, 
1 $9 (Campbell, Materials , ii. 479). 

The services of the father appear to have been rewarded by grants to the son. 
On Nov. 30, 1485, a grant for life was made to Brian Sandeford of the offices of 
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B. Thise beyn the woordes of Thomas Broke off 
Creyford anno xviij 0 . H. septimi. 

Ferst the sayde Thomas sayth that on Saynt Iamys daye 
at nyght last past 1 he was at oon John Wilsons house yn 
Erith 2 drynkyng. and as he sat ther comme yn oon 
Alexander Symson & axed whether he weer the good man 
of the house or not And the sayde Thomas sayde he was. 
and then the sayde Alex’ axed whether he myght trust hym 
or noo. For he woold shewe hym a mater whiche shuld be 
to his profet. And the seyd Thomas axed what thyng it 
shuld bee. And the seyd Alex’ sayde. My hoste y spake 
w l a thyng right nowe at the water syde and it come to me. 
And the sayde Thomas axed what thyng it shuld bee. And 
he sayde a Chyeld whiche chield shuld be w* my lord off 
Cristes Churche. And that his name was Iamys Ormond 
whiche shuldbe a great Inheretor & nexte vnto the Crowne. 

steward and general receiver of the lordship of Castre in the parts of Lyndesey 
and of the offices of steward of the lordship of Knesall, Notts, and parker of the 
park there, during the minority of Henry (Stafford), late Duke of Buckingham 
{ibid. i. 189). On February 23, i486, the King, by the advice of his council of 
his Duchy of Lancaster, leased to Brian Sandford for seven years the fishery of 
Waynflete, Lincolnshire, with the market-place and windmill, together with the 
courts of the market and port, with the fishery within the port, at a rental of ^21 
and 20a?. of improved rent {ibid. 308). Hunter prints (i. 309) a warrant 
addressed by Henry VII. to Sir Thomas FitzWilliam, keeper of the royal park 
at Cunesburgh Howe, Yorks, ordering him to deliver * twelve quick does * from 
the park to * our trusty and well-biloved squier for our body Bryan Sandeford, 
which (does) we have geven unto hym towards the storing of his pare at Thorp.* 
The warrant is dated from Westminster November 2, 7 Hen. VII. (1491). It 
proves that Sir Brian the father was dead, and that the son was pushing his way 
at Court. In 1497 he distinguished himself at the battle of Blackheath, and was 
one of three knights 1 dubbed at the bridge foote at the kinge’s entringe into 
London ’ (W. C. Metcalfe, Book of Knights , p. 29). This document shows 
that he was already Lieutenant of the Tower in 1503. In June 1509 Sir Richard 
Cholmeley appears to have been Deputy Lieutenant of the Tower {S. P \ Dom,, 
Hen. VIII., ii. p. 1441), which suggests that Sandford was incapacitated. In 1512 
Cholmeley is paid for the diets of the prisoners {ibid. p. 1458), but he was still only 
Deputy Lieutenant in June 1513 {ibid. p. 1461), and in 1520 {ibid. iii. p. 408), 
although Hall, in giving an account of Evil May Day, speaks of him as * lieu- 
tenant of the Tower * ( Chron . p. 589), the guns of which he fired into the city. 

1 July 25, but this must be a mistake as to the saint whose day it was. See Sir 
B. Sandford’s memorandum on next page, unless xxth is there a mistake for xxxth. 

2 Two miles and a half N. of Crayford. 
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And the sayde Alex’ enquered & seyde. My hoste ye 
haue a good boote off yeure owne. And if y maye trust 
yewe y wyll avauntage yewe .xl. marcs 1 by yere yf ye can 
conveye me & the chield ynto eny Cuntre off Fraunce or 
Seyland 2 y reche neuer wher. And than the seyd Thomas 
axed hym what moneye he had vpon hym. And the seyd 
Alex’ sayde he had but xx d. yn moneye. but he had a thyng 
w*yn the house worth xx s. & y am sure ye haue summe 
moneye yewre self. And as for my geyre y reche neuer to 
leve it w l yewe. Also y prae yewe my host that ye wyll 
purveye yn yewr boote a bowe & a by 1 1 that if case bee wee 
bee pursewed that if we cannot ascape that ye maye set me 
on land yn Tenet 3 & let me shifte for vs all. 

Thise bee the persons that brought the fore- 
seyd Alex’ vnto the Towre. Adam Sampson 
Constable off Erith Thomas Ludlowe Mayre of 
the same Iohn Bedyll William Reynold Henry 
Peyke William Heywerd and Thomas Brok. 

M J that the xx the daye off Iuly yn the xviij yer of the 
Regn off Kyng Henry the vij the4 Alex’ Sympson dwellyng yn 
Cramebroke yn the weld off Kent this daye is examynyd by 
me Bryan Sandford Knyght of certen seducius woordes by 
the foreseyd Alex’ spokyn. First vnto a Chield Iamys 
Ormond, and also aftervverd vnto oon Thomas Brok of the 
parisshe off Crafford. whiche woordes the seyd Alex’ spake 
at Erith. The woordes that weer spokyn by the seyd Alex’ 
was heraft r foloyn. Ferst the foreseyd Chield sayth he herd 
the sayde Alex’ saye & movyd the Chield that if he cowde 
fyend the meane to get a bote to conveye hym that he shuld 
fyend the meane to make hym a great lord yf he wooldbe 
counsellyd by hym. 

[ Endorsed : — ] Accusatio 
Tho 8 Broke 
versus Alexandrum 
Symson. 5 

1 £ 2 6 13-r* 2 Zealand. 3 Thanet. 4 1503 . 

5 Both documents in the same hand, with the exception of the endorsements. 


SOCIAL CONDITION OF ENGLAND DURING 
THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 

By VINCENT B. REDSTONE. 

Read March 20, 1902. 

The social life of the inhabitants of England during the 
years of strife which brought about the destruction of the 
feudal nobility, gave to the middle class a new position in 
the State, and freed the serf from the shackles of bondage, 
has been for some time past a subject of peculiar interest to 
the student of English history. If we desire to gain an 
accurate knowledge of the social habits and customs preva- 
lent during this period of political disturbance, we cannot do 
better than direct our attention towards that part of the 
country which was the least affected by the contest between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster, the eastern district of 
England, which since the days of King John had enjoyed a 
remarkable immunity from civil war. Here the powerful 
lords of the North and South found little support ; the vast 
estates of the old feudal barons were broken up into numerous 
independent manors. Moreover the arts of peace, in the 
shape of the mysteries of trade, manufactures, and commerce, 
widely flourished among the inhabitants of these regions. 

Whilst Rous was recalling for future generations the 
chivalrous deeds and romantic history of > the House of 
Warwick, the Pastons were compiling the narrative recording 
the domestic vicissitudes of their family. The Paston Letters 
certainly afford us much information which chroniclers and 
annalists neglect to give ; yet it would be unwise to base our 
opinions of the state of the social life existing, even within 
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the limits of the county of Norfolk, solely upon the contents 
of these epistles, valuable though they be ; for in them we 
have the social life of a family, and not of a community. A 
broader comparison of facts is required before any judgment 
can be given upon what was the actual condition of the people. 
Correspondence of a private nature naturally overlooks cir- 
cumstances and events which do not interfere with the 
writer’s immediate welfare ; and, moreover, a discrimination 
must be used before we accept the views set forth by plaintiffs 
and defendants concerning the actions and motives ascribed to 
their opponents. The knowledge obtained from domestic cor- 
respondence should supplement that to be derived from more 
reliable sources, such as contemporary charters, statutes, 
town records, manorial court rolls, wills, and other permanent 
records, which neither time nor the iconoclast has destroyed ; 
though it is only in recent years that access to numerous 
documents of historical value, both public and private, has 
been made easy. 

The purpose of the present essay is to attempt, by the use 
of a few notes which could be taken from so complete a store 
of information, to describe the social conditions which actually 
existed in a part of England comparatively undisturbed by 
the turmoils of the civil wars of the reigns of Henry VI. and 
Edward IV. 

To begin with the earliest phase in the lives of the 
members of this community, the ceremonies attending the 
birth and baptism of children afford some noticeable features. 
At the time when ‘ a happy event 5 was shortly expected to 
take place messengers were hurriedly despatched for the 
services of the midwife, who was to be fetched at all hazards. 
When the child was brought into the world urgent requests 
were sent to neighbours soliciting them to perform the duties 
of godparents. On the very day of birth godparents, rela- 
tives, and servitors at the first rite of the Church assembled 
at the home of the new-born child to form a procession 
to the font. Lads holding tapers, or torches, if the hour 
of vespers was at hand, together with other youths carry- 
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ing salt, towels, basins, and ewers of water, accompanied the 
adults, who proceeded on horseback to the church, laden 
with fat capons, flagons of wine, and other provisions sup- 
plied for the baptismal feast. 1 The child, wrapped in a 
kerchief of red silk to denote its legitimacy, or as a colour 
becoming the festive occasion, was borne to the church in the 
arms of the nurse. At the sight of this array the country- 
folk would hastily quit their sports and pastimes on the 
village green to be present at the baptismal service, to share 
in the bounties to be scattered with lavish hand, or to par- 
take of the feast following the ceremony. As the worshippers 
were seen to approach, the aged sacristan arranged the stools 
and hassocks around the font, which was now just within the 
church, but which he could well remember standing in earlier 
years within the porch. Friar Stone appears to note this 
new position of the font when he records the baptism of 
Thomas Cuckow, April n, 1471, in the nave of the church 
after the benediction of the font. 2 Deviation from early 
ritual often arises, as in this instance, from altered conditions 
in social life. The porch was too small to hold the crowded 
congregation whose attendance was necessary for the sur- 
vival of any number of witnesses to establish the proof 
of a man’s coming of age. Further, the church porch had 
become more an adjunct to the market-place, and the con- 
tinual transaction of business therein had compelled the 
observance of Church rites, save that of penance, within the 
holy edifice. 

The ceremony of baptism as performed at this period is 
carved upon many fonts ; 3 lads are seen standing on hassocks 
and holding tapers, towels, and basins ; near at hand are the 
servitors with the chrism oil, the godmother holding the babe 
on her left arm, and wearing the conspicuous headdress of 
the age, the officiating priest with eyes directed towards an 

1 Proofs of Age , 38-39 Henry VI., No. 74. 

3 The Chronicle of fohn Stone, Publications of Camb. Antiq. Soc., No. xxxiv., 
p. 44, publ. 1902. 

3 Sacramental Fonts , by Alf. Fryer, F.S.A. 
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open book held by an acolyte. On these fonts the sculptor 
not only has left us indelible representations of the sacred 
rites of the Church, but has also placed on record the extent 
to which layfolk were allowed to participate in these rites, 
and the conditions under which they attended them. Man's 
first food was then the 4 salt of wisdom,’ brought from the 
babe’s home in a silver dish and placed upon the child’s lips 
by the priest, who afterwards anointed the infant with spittle 
that its eyes, ears, and nostrils might be opened. 

Usually the ceremony of confirmation immediately 
followed that of baptism. Edward, son of Henry VI., was 
born at Westminster about 10 A.M. on October 13, 1453, the 
day of the translation of Edward, King and Confessor. 
Upon the following day he was baptized by William Wayn- 
fleete, Bishop of Winchester. His godparents were Kempe, 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; Edmund, Duke of Somerset ; and 
Anne, Countess of Buckingham. After his baptism he was 
confirmed by Archbishop Kempe, and the Bishop of Win- 
chester stood as godparent. 1 

The water in the basins held near the font was used by 
the godparents to wash their hands after they had placed 
them on the anointed head of the child. From the font the 
babe was carried by the godmother to the altar, there to be 
presented to God by the godparents. The priest, in some 
instances one of the child’s sponsors, frequently gave a ring 
or piece of money at the altar to the godmother to present 
to the babe’s mother. Thus it was proved at the lord 
mayor’s court that Sir Nicholas Ashton, priest, gave a 
noble to Juliana, wife of William Generley, to take to 
Katherine, mother of the infant Margaret Hendoner, for 
whom he had performed the rite of baptism. 2 Circumstances 
attendant upon the baptism of children of such an early age 
compelled the mother to be absent from a ceremony which 
mothers now seldom omit to attend ; yet her anxiety for the 
child’s welfare was as great then as it is now. She awaited 

1 The Chronicle of John Stone , p. 87. 

2 Proofs of Age, 38-39 Hen. VI., No. 75. 
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with eagerness the return of godmothers and nurse, who 
‘adtunc et ibidem immediate venerunt in domum suam ad 
comedendum et bibendum et adtunc sibi revelaverunt de 
baptismo ; ’ 1 the anxious mother would listen with eager- 
ness as the ‘ gossips ’ narrated the many incidents of the 
ceremony and discussed the events connected with the 
child's birth and baptism. The men-folk could not enter 
into this conversation : they remained to enjoy the feast 
prepared for the occasion by the godfathers within the 
Church House or Guild Hall. The anniversary of this day 
was the child’s ‘ cheve-day,’ and to old age it was a day set 
apart for the giving of presents and the paying of visits. 

* I was at Blofield on St. Andrew’s Day,’ says Margaret 
Paston, ‘ wyt the parson, & he understode non noder, but 
that I came to see his mastership, for it was his cheve-day.’ 2 

The rite of baptism was deemed, even by the poorest 
parent, to be most essential for a child’s welfare. When a 
poor unfortunate woman in her great sorrow was led to destroy 
the life of her offspring, she hesitated to commit so heinous a 
crime upon an unbaptized infant. A sad case was brought 
before an Ipswich jury in 1468. The jury were overcome by 
the piteous condition of the defendant, and in mercy they 
acquitted her of murder. Katherine Drinkasoppe, spinster, 
had given birth to a man-child, and there and then bap- 
tized it, naming it John. After the baptism the mother took 
the babe’s neck in her right hand and broke it, thereby 
causing its death. On the Monday after the feast of 
St. Gregory, Katherine placed the body in a receptacle con- 
taining dust and refuse from the house and deposited the 
body thus concealed upon one of the public refuse heaps 
known as the Colhill. 3 

Besides the fact of the child’s baptism and murder, we 
have here recorded the circumstance that the refuse from 
houses within the borough was collected and deposited upon 

1 Proofs of Age, 15 Edw. IV., No. 66 ; 22 Edw. IV., No. 58. 

* Paston Letters , vol. ii. p. 72. 

3 Gaol Delivery Rolls, 7 Edw. IV., Ipswich Corporation Records. 
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a common manure heap, one of which existed in each ward, 
and was known as ‘The Colhill,’ an expression still common 
to many sites on the bounds of various parishes. 

In this period the younger scions of noble houses no 
longer sought preferment in the Church, for the Hundred 
Years’ War with France had opened for them a much wider and 
more glorious field. They had gained honour on the battlefield, 
and had learned that wealth and riches no longer freely flowed 
into the coffers of religious houses, but were being steadily 
acquired and accumulated by the middle class, who were 
thereby gradually rising into positions of eminence and power. 
Moreover the laity were now able so to rival churchmen in 
learning that the administration of the laws was no longer 
carried out solely by clerics. Church benefices were conferred 
upon men who for the most part beheld among their con- 
gregations their parents and relatives, who tilled the soil as 
common peasants. They also saw the associates of their 
early youth, who as boys held superiority over them, both 
in strength of body and intellectual power. It was mainly 
the superstitious character of the age that gave the village 
priest authority over his flock, who lived as he lived. The 
majority of village priests were men of little or no education, 
and were unable to give instruction to their own parishioners. 
Many made companions of most undesirable associates, 
adding to their limited incomes by pillaging and poaching. 
At times they were ringleaders of murderous attacks on 
harmless citizens, whom they plundered and robbed even of 
their clothing. Few had studied within the walls of the 
Colleges of Cambridge and Oxford : their education had been 
received from the inmates of a religious house where there 
was * no grammar master.’ 1 The veneration of priests by 
the laity in earlier days stands out recorded on the Sloley 
Font, where the priestly figure is made to tower over all 
else ; but this veneration was unknown in most parishes, where 
on the fonts he is scarcely distinguishable from the other 
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figures : he was esteemed only an administrator and cele- 
brant of sacred rites. I shall have cause further on to speak 
of another reason why the clergy were but little esteemed 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 

The dearth of clerical schoolmasters brought about the 
institution of grammar schools, which were unattached to 
religious houses. 1 There was a consequent growth of the 
class following the profession of the law by the addition of 
lay lawyers. Their number greatly increased, and litiga- 
tion and strife were engendered to such an extent that it 
was found necessary to appeal against this increase. Parents 
perceived the professional career to be a profitable one for 
which to rear their sons, whom they sent to school to be so 
educated. Reginald Rous, of Dennington, bequeathed his 
lands to his wife, 1 trusting that she will find her children and 
mine to school, and to learn the law of the land.’ 2 Special 
bequests were frequently made for the education of children. 
William Tabard, of Walton, 1459, left the sum of five marks 
that his son might proceed ‘ad scolas secundum discrecionem 
executorum suorum.’ The same year John Odyerne of Walpole 
bequeathed twenty shillings to J ohn Pyllbart, ‘ad sustentacionem 
ejus ad scolas/ To his own sons, who were less tractable, he 
gave twopence if they cared to receive so small an amount. 
Grammar schools were not sufficiently extensive or numerous 
to supply all the needs of education. Many who were led 
by a thirst for knowledge studied within the churches those 
educational treatises which were placed there for public use. 
The same eagerness which in after days saw the multitudes 
gather round the chained Bible to catch the words of the 
reader as he read the English version of the Word set forth 
by the Reformed Church, led the people to study books 
of instruction then chained within the sacred buildings. 
John Gallion, of Lowestoft, in 1472 desired the executors of 
his will to purchase for forty shillings a ‘ liber gram- 
maticus,’ to be chained within the chancel of the parish 

1 Stow, London under Elizabetk> Carisbrooke Library edition, p. 100. 

2 Ipswich Wills y Probate Office, bookii., fol. 130. 
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church for ever for the use and profit of the men who 
assembled there. 1 If his estate permitted, a second book 
was to be bought and used for the same purpose. For more 
than four hundred years secular instruction was given in the 
house in which public prayers were daily offered ; the church 
was the parish schoolroom, and remained such for four 
centuries. 

In several towns grammar schools were founded by the 
inhabitants. At Ipswich the burgesses founded a school 
(1460-1470) and decreed that John Squyer, the grammar 
master, was to have the control over all boys, except those 
receiving the very rudiments of education or who were 
required to assist at the prick-song Mass. The boys who 
were without his control were known as ‘ petytis vocati 
Apeseyes and Song.' 2 The Apeseyes were doubtless so called 
because they were endeavouring to master their ABC. 
The prick-song Mass was the bugbear of little boys : — 

‘ And all for this pevys prik-song not worth to strawes 
That we poore sylye boyes abide much woe.’ 

The scale of fees for scholars attending Ipswich School 
was fixed according to the ordinance of the Bishop of 
Norwich ; the ‘ grammatici,’ the most advanced form, were 
to pay tenpence a quarter ; the * salti,’ which probably com- 
prised 1 the remove,’ were to pay eightpence a quarter ; 
while the ‘ primari ’ were to pay but sixpence a quarter. 
In 1482 it was considered advisable to charge a fee of 
eightpence to all scholars alike. The master was permitted 
to increase his income by holding the monopoly of selling 
quarry stones on the town quay ; afterwards a town rate was 
levied for the maintenance of the school. 

Archbishop Kempe in his scheme for the foundation of 
his college at Wye, near Ashford, Kent, ordained that the 
grammar master should teach gratis all boys who came to 
him at certain hours, and permitted him to receive according 

1 Ipswich Wills , book ii., fol. 249. 

2 Ipswich General Court Boohs, Hen. V Ric. III., fol. 406 a, Brit. Museum. 
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to custom on St. Nicholas’s Day presents of cocks and pence. 
The boys re-purchased the fowls to carry out the sport of cock- 
shying. Truants were to be moderately punished with the 
rod. The ceremony of the ordination and procession of the 
Boy-Bishop was practised by schoolboys on St. Nicholas’s 
Day, but the performance could not be held without the 
master’s sanction and support. 1 The high spirit of youth 
must at times be curbed by the forfeiture of time-honoured 
privileges. So thought John Gedney and Thomas Hikson, 
masters of Canterbury School, when in 1464 St, Nicholas’s 
Day passed away without the usual Boy-Bishop procession in 
in the city ‘ ex defectu magistrorum.’ 2 

But more serious trouble might arise from boyish mischief. 
We read that Robert Barbour and one Robert Fayred, both 
of Aylsham, ‘ with other accompanyed in a schole to lerne 
ther gramer. Of their necligent japyng and disport in the 
said schole the said Robert Fayred was hurt and in a long 
time therafter died, surmised by the adversaries of Robert 
Barbour of the said hurt and by him done with thought of 
great malice contrary to all faith and conscience.’ 3 

Upon suspicion, therefore, of having caused the death of 
his schoolfellow, Robert Barbour found himself, at the age of 
fourteen years, lodged as a prisoner within the town gaol ; 
and that, too, without any prospect of release. There is a 
contemporary sketch of a schoolboy in the Register of Wills, 
Bury St. Edmund’s, 1474. With tight-fitting garments, long 
peaked boots, hands in pockets, and cap on the back of his 
head, he closely resembles the ruddy curly-headed schoolboy 
of the twentieth century. 

Little is known concerning the education of girls ; but 
from the businesslike capacity with which Margery Paston 
administered the affairs and estate of her absent lord it is 
quite evident that some instruction was imparted, and that 
the education of girls was not entirely neglected. Parents 

1 Hook, Lives of the Archbishops , vol. v. p. 232. 

2 Chronicle of fohn Stone , p. 90. 

3 Chancery Proceedings , temp. Edw. IV., Bundle 27, No. 243. 
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were chiefly concerned in seeing that their daughters were 
thoroughly domesticated and provided with wealthy husbands. 
To secure these advantages, a girl was ‘ placed out ’ or boarded 
in the home of strangers, where she was made to work as a 
member of the household, and was taught the use of the 
loom. William Say, of Ipswich, thus placed his daughter 
4 esse comensal ' with one William Peacock, promising to 
pay for her board a weekly sum of sixpence. 1 Men often 
made provision for the future support of their wives by 
ensuring the payment of a weekly sum to strangers. William 
Wynter, an Ipswich merchant of considerable means, endowed 
his servant Alice with a vast amount of property, but 
desired his executors, 1470, to put his wife Katherine to 
board, and pay for her sevenpence a week for the term of 
her life. There is nothing to show that she was incapable of 
managing her own affairs, but it would appear from the 
existence of many other instances of similar arrangements 
made for a wife's or daughter's support, that the practice of 
the boarding out of women was a common custom. It must 
not be considered that women were treated with any degree 
of disrespect ; on the contrary domestic affection was very 
marked in this age, and wives reciprocated their husbands' 
affections with great warmth, rendering themselves fit and 
sympathetic helpmates. This fact accounts for the great 
confidence with which husbands trusted their wives to carry 
on their business during their own absence, often of long 
duration, and the frequency with which they sent strangers 
with letters of introduction to enable their friends to enjoy 
freely the hospitality which they would gladly bestow if they 
themselves were present in their homes. Hallam, however, 
considers that family pride predominated, and that a father 
neglected his paternal duties towards his daughters to enable 
his son the better to sustain the hereditary dignity of the 
family. 2 His conclusions are drawn from entirely erroneous 
statements, for upon turning to the pages of Cullum’s ‘ History 

1 Ipswich General Court Book , I Ric. III., Brit. Museum. 

* Middle Ages> vol. iii. p. 371. 
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Hawstead/ 1 from which he quotes, it is clear that the 
historian gave only a cursory reading to a long will, and 
based his arguments on a false reading of a footnote. 
Instead of the fact being, as Hallam states, that Sir Wil- 
liam Drury, one of the richest men in Suffolk, left the 
small sum of fifty marks to each of his daughters, we read 
there that Roger Drury, a man of mean estate, gave as a 
dowry to each of his granddaughters the sum of fifty marks, 
which was the largest bequest mentioned in this will, dated 
January 20, 1493. 

The relation between the two sexes was not restrained ; 
familiarity existed at the earliest acquaintance. Salutations 
and greetings were open and cordial ; even men welcomed 
one another with a kiss ; nor was there a maid so coy as to 
consider it rude for an utter stranger to seal a letter of 
introduction with this mode of salutation in public. Margaret 
of Scotland, as Etienne Pasquier informs us, was passing 
with a suite of dames and knights through a hall where 
Alain Chartier, the ‘ Chrysostom of France/ was sleeping- 
To the astonishment of the company the future queen stooped 
down and kissed the mouth of the sleeper, asserting that by 
this act she had not kissed an ill-favoured man, but a mouth 
whence issued golden speech. Even the sanctity of the 
church and the solemnity of the service did not prevent the 
rich London woolmerchant Richard Cely from greeting with 
a kiss Miss Lemryke and her stepmother when he met 
them for the first time by appointment at matins in North- 
leach Church. 2 After mass he ‘ whellemynd them and 
kissed them/ and they thanked him for the gallon of wine 
which he had sent as a present to them, and requested him 
to come to their home after dinner to drink the wine with 
them. The ladies had previously reciprocated Cely’s kind- 
ness by forwarding to him a heronshaw for his dinner. The 
custom of wine drinking was common. Events were moving 

1 P. 141. 

2 Cely Letters , pp. xliv and 103, Royal Historical Society’s Publication 
(Camden, Third Series), vol. i. 
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quickly and unexpectedly, so that any traveller from a distance 
who might be the bearer of recent news was received with 
welcome. Cely was commissioned by one Roger Wyxton to 
deliver a letter to his wife, * with whom he desired Cely so 
muche to diynke at Laysetter.’ 1 

Marriage was contracted at an early age. Francis, son 
and heir of Lord John Lovel, was married at the age of ten 
years to the daughter of Lord Fitzhugh. To be troth-plight 
was considered to be legally married. According to Ramsay, 
‘ the grounds of invalidity of the marriage between Edward 
IV. and Elizabeth Grey were, that no banns had been 
published, that the service had been performed in a “prophane 
funconsecrated] place/’ a private chamber, and the king 
already stood married and troth-plight to Dame Elianor 
Butteler, daughter of the old Earle of Shrewsbury .’ 2 The 
font-pictures of the marriage ceremony are various : one 
illustrates the moment at which the priest places the ring on 
the thumb, forefinger, middle finger, and finally the third 
finger of the bride’s right hand. It was customary until the 
sixteenth century for the wedding ring to be worn on the 
right hand. 

Rich wards were sought after for the sake of marrying 
them into the family. Reginald Rous, of Dennington, 
whose will has already been quoted, desired his wife 4 to 
marry my daughter Ann to my ward, Thomas Falstolf, or 
else I will she have to her marriage if she be married by her 
mother £ 4 ’ Schemes laid to entrap husbands were many 
and varied. If no rich ward were in prospect, a neglected 
maid could visit the north door of St. Paul’s or St. Saviour’s 
Church, Bermondsey, and there offer up vows and prayers 
for a good husband, although he may be of no higher social 
position than was Reginald Calle, the chandler of Framling- 
ham and future husband of Margery Paston . 3 Widows 
who had taken vows of chastity could not marry. Stow 


1 Cely Letters , p. 59. 2 York and Lancaster, vol. ii. p. 437. 

3 Paston Letters , vol. ii. p. 233. 
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states that John Goodnay, draper, mayor of London, 1427, in 
the year 1444 married the widow of Robert Large, late 
mayor, which widow had taken the mantle and ring and 
the vow of chastity ; for the breach whereof done by the 
marriage they were troubled by the Church and put to 
penance. Nor could a widow who had made a contract 
of marriage with one man lawfully marry another. John 
Upham sued John Tychbourne for marrying Elizabeth, late 
wife of Reynold Barantyne, notwithstanding a prior contract 
with the petitioner ; whereupon the petitioner obtained a 
divorce, and the said John Tychbourne appealed to Rome. 
Tychbourne stated that he had lawfully married the woman 
in church by her assent, and that Upham had come to 
Brightwell, where Elizabeth Barantyne sojourned, and had 
carried her away with the assistance of another woman with 
whom Upham lived. 1 

A remarkable feature of the period is the number of 
handsome bequests made towards the marriage portions of 
poor maids. Roger Rawson, sheriff of London, 1477, 
bequeathed towards the assistance of the indigent and to 
poor maids' marriages the sum of ^340. 2 Feudalism, which 
received its death-blow in the wars of the Roses, retained 
a few of its privileges for some time. One of these, which 
was claimed even in the days of the first Stuart king, was the 
exaction of fees on the occasion of the marriage of nativi de 
sanguine . Thus we find that in 1448 Joan, daughter of John 
Hobert, alias Michell of Dedham, nativus de sanguine , of the 
manor of Sutton in Suffolk, paid as a fine, hac vice , for per- 
mission to marry John Mery of Dedham, 6s. Sd. s On her 
previous marriage she had paid 3s. 4 d. to the lord of the 
manor ; at her third marriage the fine was again doubled to 
1 3 s. 4 d. 

In the London Courts, Margery, the daughter of Richard Appre 
Hendoner, of St. John’s Wood, Walbrook, successfully tlceshl 

1 Chancery Proceedings , Bundle 15, No. 157. 

2 Stow, London under Elizabeth , p. 135. 

3 Alanorial Court Rolls , Hen. IV.-Hen. VIII. 
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maintained the proofs of her age as sixteen years before 
William Hawley, mayor . 1 In the Ipswich borough courts 
proof of age could be established by the child showing an accu- 
rate knowledge how to measure cloth and count money accord- 
ing to standards of weights and measures employed within 
the borough. The freedom of the borough could be claimed 
and conferred on any man who could show satisfactory proof 
of age, and who was free-born or who had served his term of 
apprenticeship ‘ fully and honestly ’ to a burgess trading within 
the borough. The term of apprenticeship was seven years ; 
those who worked for masters and mistresses not signing 
indentures, were known as servants. The articles of agree- 
ment signed by an apprentice bound him strictly to observe 
the rules of his master’s house, to keep his secrets, and to 
advance his trade. William Burre, of Leys, co. Essex, when 
bound to John Whitton, of Ipswich, grocer, promised never 
to divulge his master’s secrets, not to work any damage or 
permit any to be done to his master’s trade to the value ol 
twelvepence or more a year, not to play at dice or any other 
dishonest games, to abstain from adultery or fornication in 
his master’s house, under the penalty of doubling his term ot 
apprenticeship, should he commit either offence, not to be 
betrothed without his master’s consent, not to trade on his 
own account, nor to frequent taverns . 2 Should he serve his 
master faithfully for seven years, he would be clothed and 
fed at his master’s table, and be taught his master’s trade. 
Children occasionally bound themselves as apprentices with- 
out the knowledge of their parents ; and their indentures could 
not be cancelled without the consent of the master whom 
they served. Lewis, of Abergavenny, discovered that his son 
William had secretly bound himself to one John Sutton, 
grocer, of Bristol, for nine years. It may be that the father 
was dissatisfied at a period of servitude of undue length, for 
he demanded the boy’s release, which Sutton refused to give 
unless he received the sum of eight pounds from the father. 

1 Proofs of Age , 38-39 Hen. VI., No. 77. 

* Ipswich Great Court Book> 25 Hen. VI. 
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Lewis objected to make such a payment, so the boy, then 
only fourteen years of age, was cast into the town gaol, 

‘ where he was bound with fetters & cheynes so that he 
was nigh unto death, & all this was done only to move the 
father to pit y * 1 This is a second example of the harsh 
treatment of a lad of tender years by immuring him within 
prison walls, where, unless he were able to excite the pity of 
the gaoler or arouse the sympathy of his. friends, he would 
waste away, like a criminal of the worst type, in chains 
and fetters of iron. Suitable clothing, befitting his calling, 
was found for the apprentice each year by his master. We 
gather from the following incident what was the apparel 
worn by an apprentice. John Smoke had been sent by his 
master, Henry Reynolds, to transact some business in Ips- 
wich, a town eight miles distant. His journey lay for the 
greater part of the way across a vast extent of wild heath 
land, where bracken and gorse grew abundantly. Upon his 
return homeward, and when he was scarcely two miles beyond 
the outskirts of the borough, he was suddenly attacked on 
this heath by two wayfarers and brutally murdered. The 
murderers — Robert Skales and his brother Thomas, both of 
the county of Norfolk — stripped the body of all its clothing, 
which they carried away with them. The clothing consisted 
of a hood valued at two shillings and twopence, a tunic of 
the value of five shillings, a doublet valued at three shillings 
and fourpence, a pair of shoes value sixteen pence, a pair of 
socks (sotulares) value sixpence, a kirtle, and a shirt. Robert 
Skales was hanged for the murder, but Thomas, who like 
his brother was mentioned in the indictment as ‘ labourer/ 
pleaded after conviction that he was a ‘ clerk/ and was there- 
fore handed over to the bishop's officer for trial . 2 

Servants and labourers were hired to work by the year 
or for a fixed period ; a heavy penalty was inflicted if the 
contract was broken. John Manser, a house carpenter of 
Ipswich, was engaged to work for Gilbert Stonham from 

1 Chancery Proceedings , temp. Edw. IV., Bundle 15, No. 165. 

2 Gaol Deliveries , temp. Edw. IV. , Record Office. 
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February 20. 1445, until the following Michaelmas Day. 
Attracted by the Eastertide festivities, he quitted his work to 
join in the sports. For this misdemeanour he was summoned 
to the King’s Court, Westminster ; but the bailiffs of Ipswich 
claimed jurisdiction, as the offence had been committed 
within the borough limits. 1 On another occasion Hans 
Moleur agreed to assist Peter Shorne at his craft for the 
space of a year. He carried out his agreement faithfully, 
until there remained one week only for him to serve, when 
he suddenly quitted his work. For this offence he was 
mulcted in a fine of forty shillings. 2 

Apprentices and servants resorted to taverns and * com 
mon houses’ in order to gamble and to play at dice. 
Sumptuary laws and other strong measures were useless to 
check this evil. Aliens and foreigners were considered to be 
responsible for the mischief by the introduction of illicit 
games, the maintenace of taverns and beerhouses, and by the 
introduction of fraudulent and illegal practices in trade. 
Serious complaints were lodged by the burgesses of Bristol 
in 1462 against the evil doings of foreign settlers. From a 
close and careful consideration of the alien subsidy rolls it is 
evident that the Dutch and the Flemings, who settled mainly in 
the coast towns of the Eastern Counties, did not advance the 
weaving industry, but introduced many evils with the manu- 
facture of beer. The words of the old woodman of the Black 
Forest against the covetousness and greed of the Dutch, 
‘Unvermerkt kamen Geld, Fliiche, schlechte Linnen, Trunk 
und Spiel aus Holland herauf,’ 3 applies equally, and with 
justice, to the Fleming immigrants of the fifteenth century. 
Not that they were the originators of vice among other 
nations, but they certainly encouraged its growth for their 
own gain. 

On March 6, 31 Henry VI., a subsidy was granted by 
Parliament held at Reading to be collected from all aliens 

1 Claim touching Privileges of the Borough, Ipswich Corporation Records. 

2 Great Court Book, Ipswich Corporation Records, I Ric. III. 

3 Hauf, Das IVirtshaus im Spessart. 
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who were householders, sixteen pence per annum ; from aliens 
who were not householders, sixpence per annum ; and from 
all persons called 4 Venecian, Esterlinge, Italian, Florentyne, 
Milon, Lucan, Catalone.r, Albertyne, Lumbard, Hansard, and 
Pruce,’ merchants, brokers, and factors who were householders, 
forty shillings per annum ; from such of these as were 
not householders, twenty shillings per annum. The wealthy 
foreigners designated in this statute established them- 
selves in the prosperous cities of the south of England. 
The subsidy roll for Derbyshire, 35 Henry VI., 1 mentions 
only three aliens as residing in that county : two were female 
servants from Scotland, the other bore the significant name, 
John Frenchman. In Nottinghamshire, during the same 
year, there were living in the county five aliens, all of whom 
were servants from north of the Tweed. The subsidy 
returns for Norfolk and Suffolk, 2 as seen in the subjoined 
table, also establish the fact that before the tenth year of the 
reign of Edward IV. there were few foreigners in these 
counties. . 


- 

37-38 Hen. VI. 

n Edw. VI. 

20 Edw. 

. IV. 

Aliens paying i 6 d. 

„ ,, 6 d. 

Norfolk 

23 

28 

Suffolk 

15 

8 

Norfolk 

29 

IO 

Suffolk 

9 

6 

Norfolk 1 

77 

50 

Suffolk 

50 

58 


According to the Subsidy Roll 1 Ric. III. there were, in 
Suffolk alone, three hundred and eight aliens. What were 
the causes which led to so great an influx of aliens of whom 
the greater number were Flemings? It may be that many 
were driven by the loss of their privileges when the Magna 
Carta of Holland was withdrawn on the accession of Maxi- 
milian to sole power in 1482. There were, however, other 
motives which led the Dutch to seek new homes during the 
reign of his queen, who granted to them the * Great Privilege. 1 
The development of trade was the principal motive. Dutch 


1 Subsidy Roll, 2 ^ 6 . 

2 Subsidy Rolls, 2 £ 6 , a £ 6 , 2 f. 
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settlers found a lucrative employment in the manufacture of 
beer from hops, then rapidly supplanting the brewing of old 
English ale, and in the introduction of broad shoes to take 
the place of long-peaked boots. The names on the roll for 
1 1 Edward IV. are distinctly those of Dutch and Flemish 
immigrants, all rated under the class other than ‘merchants, 
factors, and brokers.’ In addition to the names of the aliens 
the roll 1 Ric. III. gives a description of the calling which 
they followed, and frequent mention is also made of the 
place of birth. From this list we gather that the newcomers 
congregated near the coast. Blythburgh and Ipswich both 
had in their midst as many aliens as were found in 
20 Edw. IV. to reside in the whole of Norfolk. Of the three 
hundred and eight immigrants one hundred came from 
Flanders, forty-eight from Zealand, twenty from Scotland. 
Very few Flemings settled in the cloth-making centres. 
At Bildeston John Stansby, clothmaker, employed as ser- 
vants to aid him in his craft twelve aliens, all Italians by 
birth. Of the whole 'number of foreigners then engaged 
in the weaving industry throughout Suffolk only five were 
Flemings. The immigrants from Flanders and the neigh- 
bouring counties followed the callings of ‘ berebruers, coupers, 
shoemakers, brykemakers, carvers, & hatmakers.’ Of the 
seventy-seven Flemings in Ipswich in 1485 twenty-five were 
‘ berebruers, 5 twenty were shoemakers, and twelve were hat- 
makers. The same distribution of trades appears among the 
other foreigners who settled along the coast. The ‘ bere- 
bruer 5 found it more convenient to reside in a locality whence 
he could easily obtain malt and hops shipped from Holland ; 
the shoemaker found customers more ready to patronise 
his calling within towns than in the country ; but the brick- 
maker from Flanders was compelled by the necessities of his 
labours to journey farther inland where there was a greater 
abundance of material for the manufacture of bricks. Bricks 
were in great demand, 1 and by their use houses were built 
of a loftier and more extensive character, the walls retaining 
1 Paston Letters , vol. ii. p. 224, Statute 17 Edw. IV., c. 4. 
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their original thickness. This building material was speedily 
manufactured, and was sold at an inexpensive rate. William 
Ellys, brickmaker, supplied two hundred thousand bricks for 
the repair of Dover Castle, 20 Edward IV., at the rate of two 
and a half hundred for a penny. 1 Beer brewing was not 
enrolled among the crafts and trades of a town ; nor was a 
hatter or brickmaker present in the procession of trades at 
the Corpus Christi celebration held at Ipswich, 7 Hen. VII., 
when over forty other crafts were represented. The particulars 
of the life of Cardinal Wolsey’s father given in the Appendix 
will illustrate the career of a burgess of the period. 

Extravagance in dress and frequent change in costume 
rapidly developed with the increase of commerce with 
foreign countries, so that the wealthy landowners discarded 
their native clothiers for tailors from Picardy, skilled in 
cladding the person after the French and Italian guise, 
made the Saxon hairdresser give place to the German 
barber who could trim the beard after the more recent 
Continental style, and kept as one of their household a 
French cook who could heap the table with dainties and 
subtilties such as were served up at the colossal banquet 
given by the Duke of Burgundy, at which he vowed to enter 
on crusade against the Turk, when the fall of Constantinople 
filled all Europe with consternation. The barber was espe- 
cially required to give his services during the celebration of 
funeral obsequies. At the funeral of John Paston the services 
of William Yonge, barber, were hired for five days. 2 

But the Flemish craftsman did more than contribute to Artists 
support the follies of the period. His most noble work still 
remains, and will remain so long as the British Empire stands. 

With deft hand he carved the elegant woodwork to be seen 
in many of our village churches, the walls and timber of 
which he adorned and embellished with well-executed designs 
and figures. To him we owe the earliest portraiture as 

1 Palgrave, Antient Kalendars &c. of the Exchequer, p. 172. 

2 Paston Letters , vol. ii. p. 266. 

N.S. — VOL. XVI. 
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drawn from life : he assisted the native carver to work out 
new designs and to beautify the sacred building with carved 
benches, crocketed canopies, figures in stained glass, and 
mural paintings. The magnificent windows in Long Melford 
Church afford us noble specimens of his art. These windows 
form picture galleries of fifteenth-century portraits of judges 
and justices, mayors, citizens and burgesses, prior and priest 
one and all represented as attired in the garb and after the 
manner of the day. They are evidently the work of no 
mean hand ; nor can the monumental carving have been the 
product of other than a man of genius. The mystery of 
their origin is easily solved. John Clopton, the owner of 
Kentwell Hall, narrowly escaped the fate of execution which 
befell his neighbours and companions, John, Earl of Oxford, 
Sir Thomas Tuddenham, and William Tyrrell, on Tower 
Hill, February 20, 1461, on the charge of holding treasonable 
correspondence with Margaret of Anjou . 1 Clopton wisely 
retired from party strife, and, staying in seclusion at his 
country seat, devoted his attention to the enlargement and 
beautifying of his parish church. Like Frederick, Duke of 
Urbino, he was unable to rely upon the services of his own 
countrymen, and was compelled to employ a Fleming skilled 
in oil painting, and one practised in the art of modelling. 
The workmen were Antony Ammoson, the artist, and 
Henry Phelypp, the sculptor. These Flemings were assisted 
in their work by the rector of the parish, a monk of Bury 
St. Edmund’s. John Clopton also had staying under his roof 
a native of Flanders who was an eminent physician. 

Lofty brick and timber houses were gradually taking 
the place of the lowly dwellings with plaster-built walls. 
The extraordinary height to which the new buildings were 
raised caused consternation amongst not only the simple- 
minded, but even thoughtful men. Stow expresses a belief 
that the judgment of Heaven fell on those who reared their 
houses high above those of their neighbours. A great house 
he tells us, was built by Sir John Crosby, grocer and wool- 

1 Parker, History of Long Melford , p. 44. 
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man, in 1466 of stone and timber, very large and beautiful, 
and the highest at that time in London. 1 Crosby was 
knighted in 1471, and died in 1475 ; ‘so short a time enjoyed 
he his large and sumptuous building. 1 Brick buildings had 
massive walls, which time has not been able to deface. The 
solid brick gaol of. Melton, Suffolk, belonging to the liberty 
of St. Etheldreda, the Cloth Hall of Hadleigh, the gate- 
way in Ipswich erected by Archdeacon Pykenham, the 
work of this period, still stand firm and bearing the same 
aspect which they presented four hundred and fifty years 
ago. Timber, as is seen, was largely used as well as bricks. 
‘The fraternity of tailors and linen-armourers of St. John the 
Baptist in London set up in 1452 a large frame of timber 
containing, in the High Street, one great house.’ The wain- 
scoting with which the interior of the walls was lined, as well 
as the window frames, was imported from Germany. The 
windows were not fixed, but when a house was left vacant 
they could be removed for the preservation of the glass. Sir 
Thomas Everard, parson of Oxned, having a dispute with his 
diocesan, to whom he owed sums of money, suddenly quitted 
his parsonage, taking away the windows and doors in his 
flight. 2 The borough court of Ipswich enacted a law that 
all windows should be at a regulated height from the ground. 
Thomas Juddias, a burgess, complained in 1485 that his 
neighbours had recently erected houses which in structure 
did not comply with the by-law. Twelve burgesses were 
elected to view the premises : their verdict was that the 
windows were rightly formed, one being in altitude from the 
ground six feet or more, the other eight feet. The lofty 
character of these windows favoured the practices of eaves- 
droppers, ‘ ascultatores ,’ who prowled about at night, ‘stantes 
privata ad audienda et seminandam discordiam contra 
leges.’ John Manghtedd, shoemaker, ‘pluribus noctibus sub 
parietibus et fenestris diversorum proximorum suorum 
ascultavit revelanda secreta sua, tarn in villa Gippewici quam 


1 London unde> Elizabeth , p. 186. 
* Pas ton Letters , vol. iii. p. 233. 
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Rooms and 
furniture. 


in patna.’ Agnes, * ascultator sub fenestris,’ and servant to 
Catherine Goodwin, carried her malpractices still further, 
vexing and annoying her neighbours by throwing stones 
over the roofs of their houses to the damage of the tiles 
which covered them. She was moreover esteemed to be 4 a 
pursepiker.’ Tiles were of recent introduction ; thatch was 
still largely used for the roofs of houses. 1 The first tiled 
house was erected in Nottingham in 1503. This fact may 
refer to the walls of brick tiles rather than roof tiles ; the 
abundant supply of stone from the adjacent quarries delayed 
the use of bricks in that district The handsome timber roofs 
of churches were in many instances covered with lead, and 
bequests of these gifts of piety were of frequent occurrence. 
Sir Ralph Anstrie, fishmonger, who died in 1494, placed such 
a roof upon the church of St. Martin’s in the Vintry ; and 
Agnes Balston made by will a similar bequest to the church 
at Denham. 2 

The more humble dwellings retained mud and plaster 
walls of no great strength and thickness. John Fettiplate, 
of Wolvele, Berkshire, was an ardent Yorkist, and by his 
support given to the dominant faction had earned the ill-will 
of his fellow-parishioners, who favoured the Lancastrian 
party in 1463. Late at night, when he and his household had 
retired to rest, they were aroused by the uproar caused by a 
party of forty men, headed by one John Estbury, who 
attacked his house and ‘ shot at his doors and windows a 
hundred arrows, which he was ready to show some still stick- 
ing in the house.’ They shot through the walls, which were but 
plaster walls, and so into his hall, to the great distress of the 
petitioner, his wife, children, and servants. 3 

Houses were but scantily furnished, though the increased 
luxury in dress prevalent among all classes soon necessitated 
an improvement in this respect. It would be difficult to 
keep the wardrobe safe and in good condition without suitable 

1 Ramsay, York and Lancaster , p. 427. 

2 Chancery Proceedings , temp. Edw. IV., Bundle 35, No. 38. 

3 Ibid . Bundle 27, No. 428. 
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provision having been made for its security by the addition of 
retiring rooms and the use of chests. Small withdrawing rooms 
or chambers were added to the hall ; that on the right was 
known as ‘ the parlour/ which was not used as a place for social 
intercourse but constituted the principal bedroom occupied by 
the master and mistress of the house. To the parlour was 
added a * livery or draught chamber ’ for a servant’s accommo- 
dation ; the chamber at the upper end of the hall served as a 
bedroom for the other members of the family. There was no 
great abundance of tenements, so that when it was apparent 
that owing to the death of its head the household might be 
scattered, and some poorer relative thereby be left without 
the shelter of a roof, provision was made to secure a home 
for such a one by the reservation of rooms, or of a room, and 
of the ‘easement of the kitchen’ within the house. In some 
cases a house was left conditionally to a child that the wife of 
the testator might ‘ have a room with the soler above, at the 
superior end of the hall, with free ingress and egress.’ Each 
room was scantily furnished according to its requirements. In 
the hall were kept long boards with’the trestles, on which they 
rested during meal time ; forms covered with bankers, and 
occasionally a turned chair, supplemented the sitting accom- 
modation which the deeply recessed cushioned windows 
afforded. In the chambers were beds, some raised on 
‘ bedstedols,’ others resting on the floor, with a spruce chest 
containing the wardrobe at the foot ; a smaller chest, or 
‘ forcer,’ wherein were kept the family jewels, plate, and 
records ; a chair, a ‘ pleyted ’ or join-table with three legs 
and sometimes, but very seldom, a ewer and washing-basin. 
Lady Millicent Falstolfs chamber was the only one in her 
father’s mansion containing these necessaries . 1 Soap was 
not expensive : black soap could be bought for one penny 
a pound, and the price of the same weight of the best Castell 
soap of Bristol was five farthings. The long towels which 
are frequently mentioned in inventories of goods were 


1 Paston Letters , vol. i. p. 477. 
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provided for the household and guests to use when they 
washed their hands at the table both before and after meals. 

Fixed or 4 nayle-fast ' furniture was introduced. Beds, 
bedding, clothing, and furniture constituted by far the greater 
part of a man's effects. A 4 complete bed ' consisted, as it 
does now, of a bed, two sheets, a pair of blankets, a 4 cover- 
lyghte,' and a 4 quylte.' The upper covering was of good 
material lined with fur and 4 steyned 1 with a pictorial subject or 
flowers, or else adorned with green and white stripes. Women 
would bequeath beds and furniture to the parish priest, to 
favoured friars, hermits, or anchorites, adding to the gift a 
piece of black cloth 4 steyned 9 with an image of Death, or of 
red cloth embroidered with various devices. 

The inventory of the goods of Thomas Wath, an 
Ipswich tavern keeper, discloses the fact that there was 
ample room for strangers, and all travellers could find rest 
for themselves, their servants and horses, at the inn. It is 
no new misfortune to be unable to obtain a comfortable 
night's rest in a strange bed. Travellers like William Barrett, 
of Bury St. Edmund's, would take their own beds about with 
them in their travels, enjoying repose, surrounded by 4 a tester 
with two costers small paled of bukram, blue and better blue, 
with the image of our Lady in gold paper, and a selour 
belonging thereto ,' 1 which they had trussed with their 
merchandise. It is evident, as seen from the many con- 
temporary sculptures on fonts depicting the rites of extreme 
unction and certain legends, that it was customary to take 
a night's rest in bed without being clad in any garment. 
Bedrooms were warmed either by huge logs resting on and- 
irons within a wide open fireplace, or by a brazier containing 
glowing charcoal, standing on a tripod within the room. 

The following articles comprised the furniture of a barber’s 
shop : 4 An ewer of two gallons, a large patella called a ketill 
of laton, a patella called a waxpan, two candelabra of laton, a 
greater hangyng lavatorium , a large chafour ewer, a verutmn 
with an iron andiron, a tripod, and an iron tramayle, a dish 
1 Tymms, Bury Wills , p. 34. 
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called a wax ketill, a wax table, a chair, a glass, an almonry, 
scales and weights, two large pelves called broad basins, and a 
lavatorium belonging to the same/ 1 

The many sumptuary laws passed to regulate prices of Meal 
provisions were of little effect Offenders in this respect 
were numerous, and made frequent appearances before the 
leet courts. The maintenance of high prices was supported 
by the habit which pervaded all classes of society of indulging 
freely both in eating and drinking. There were but three 
meals — breakfast, dinner, and supper — at all of which there 
was a well-filled board, which was not quickly deserted. 
Monk and priest, peer and peasant, found delight in a well- 
spread table. It mattered not whether the day were a fish- 
day or a fleshrday, each and every day alike furnished the 
ambassadors from Canterbury during their stay in London, 

‘ pro materia de longo pendente inter Civitatem Cantuar. et 
Monasterium Sci. Augustini/ 2 with good cheer. The abun- 
dant supply provided for all comers who visited the city 
mansion of the Earl of Warwick was partly given to win 
the goodwill ^ of the citizens ; an open house brought its 
master into favour. 3 The Archbishop of Canterbury de- 
lighted the hearts of the monks when he gave them free 
access to his table within his palace, so that prior and monk 
did not dine in their refectory, but with the prelate of all 
England himself. 4 Monks, as good Catholics, rejoiced when 
fish was abundant. * Praised be God, who has sent so large 
a supply of fish, commonly known as mullet heryng, to the 
shores of Kent, that ten may be bought for one penny, 5 5 is 
the ejaculation to be found in the diary of John Stone for 
the year 1469. 

Breakfast was served at an early hour. The hour for 
dinner was 9 A.M. In Chaucer’s day it was earlier. 

‘ And let us dine as soon as that ye may, 

For by my kalender it is the prime of day. 5 6 

1 Ipswich Wills, Book iii. fol. 5. 

2 Report of Royal Commission on Historical MSS., vol. ix. p. 134. 

3 Londcn under Elizabeth, p. 113. 4 Chronicle of John Stone, p. 99. 

* Ibid. p. no. 6 4 The Shipemannes Tale,’ 11 . 13135- 
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One of the complaints lodged against the monks of 
Mettingham, 1 1494, was that they broke their fast by eating 
meat before 4 prandium.’ Circumstances at times compelled 
guests to sit down to a late dinner from which they were 
loth to rise. At the visit of the Earl of Warwick to 
Canterbury, 1468, this noble, with the Bishop of London, the 
Prior of St. Augustine, and their suite, sat down to dine at 
2 P.M., ‘ et erat preterita hora quinta antequam prandia- 
verunt/ 2 To sup by candlelight was a notable event. ‘ Et 
post horam octavam conventus transierunt ad ccenam tam in 
refectorio quam ad mensam, et fratres ad mensam cenaverunt 
cum lumine candelarum.’ 3 

Prices paid at London inns were high beyond all com- 
parison with those of to-day. Sixteen pence was the charge 
for a served-up capon, and fourpence was paid at the same 
time for a rabbit. If we consider the value of money to 
have then been sixteen times what it now is, the price of a 
capon would be one guinea, and of a rabbit more than five 
shillings. This did not include the charge for cooking, or 
for the fuel used. The price of a comb of wfceat was then 
eightpence ; so that two cooked rabbits, or according to other 
records three rabbits from the field, might be given in 
exchange for one sack of corn ; and two sacks of corn were 
equal in value to one capon. 

The tale of a country vicar who was frightened when 
poaching for rabbits with dogs and ferrets by the sudden 
appearance of a parishioner returning clad in devil’s garb 
from acting in a religious play, is well founded. 4 The 
circumstances as recorded in the narrative to be met with in 
‘ A C. Mery Tales * agree with those mentioned in the 
Manorial Court Rolls of Sutton in Suffolk, a village situated 
two miles from Woodbridge, where religious plays were held 
by the canons of the Augustinian priory. From the Court 
Rolls it appears that Robert Latham, Vicar of Sutton in 1475, 

1 Visitation of Diocese of Norwich , 1492-1532, p. 46. 

‘ L Chronicle of fohn Stone , p. no. 

3 Ibid. p. 99. 4 A C. Mery Tales , Hazlitt’s edition. 
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was discovered poaching as described in the tale, and that 
his horse was also impounded. He was frequently fined, as 
were other Sutton vicars, for this misdemeanour, and for 
breaking into the pound to set free his horse. Poaching 
was largely carried on by the poor country clergy. John 
Sparrowe, parson of Ringfield, and John, the parson’s man, 
appeared before the Ipswich Sessions, held July 6, i486, to 
answer the charge of capturing with dogs and ferrets, in the 
lord’s warren, two hundred rabbits, valued at forty shillings. 1 
There must have been a ready sale for rabbits for the parson 
to have sought so large a capture. Rabbits’ skins were in great 
request for lining winter clothing. Eggs and oysters formed 
the chief food supply of the Canterbury watchmen, 2 whence 
it may be concluded that they were abundant and cheap : one 
hundred eggs might be purchased for sixpence. Several 
Dutchmen were fined at the Borough Court, i486, for 
depositing refuse in the common river to the destruction of 
‘les hoysters.’ Some of the current prices of food and of 
animals during the period were as follows : — A cow, 6 s. 8d. ; 
a calf, 2 s. ; a wether, 2 s. 4 d. ; a sheep, is. 6d. ; a goose, j\d. ; 
a lamb, 6 d. ; a pig, 5 d. ; a barrel of herring (1,000) imported 
from Iceland, 10s. ; 100 mackerel, 3 s. 4 d. ; a barrel of flesh, 

10s. ; a barrel of imported onions, is. 4 d. ; a gallon of butter, 

6 d. ; a gallon of cream, 4 d. ; a gallon of milk, id. 

Judging from the above-mentioned prices we may con- 
sider that at the Ipswich Town Feast, held upon the occasion 
of the procession of the Corpus Christi Guild, there were 
consumed by the burgesses, their wives, and friends ten 
lambs, two calves, sixteen pigs, seventy chickens, one hundred 
pigeons, besides a large quantity of beef, bread, ale, wine, and 
beer. Bread was known as simnell, wastell, integer, temsyd, 
and French loaves. 

The right to brew ale was common to all Ipswich bur- Brewe 
gesses ; in the majority of the town houses a ‘common tune ’ 

1 Gaol Deliveries , Ipswich Corporation Records, temp. Ric. III. 

2 Report of Royal Commission on Historical MSS. , vol. ix., Pt. I. 

p. 144. 
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was kept from which was drawn a supply sold to all comers. 
This custom was a source of much corruption within the 
borough, so that all bailiffs were prohibited during their 
tenure of office from selling ale. The regulated price for the 
sale of ale in legally stamped measures was if d. fora quart of 
the best ale and three farthings for a quart of the worst ale. 
This excessive price did not check the demand ; the lucrative 
character of the trade is seen by the frequent imposition of 
fines for the sale of ale at a higher rate. Cardinal Wolsey’s 
father first comes to notice as being fined for this offence. 
When a person sold * ale / generally the surplus of his house- 
hold supply, he was classed as a ‘brasiator de servicia ; ’ if he 
sold ale as a tavern keeper, he was known as a ‘ gannoker de 
servicia/ I have already drawn attention to the fact that 
beer brewing was a manufacture of recent introduction esta- 
blished by Dutch settlers : they alone were known as * bere- 
bruers/ or 4 brasiatores de scitrol/ At the various leet courts 
held in Ipswich in 1466 fourteen persons were convicted in 
each of the east, north, and south wards for selling ale in 
false measures. Besides being charged with the illegal sale 
of ‘scitrol/ the Dutch settlers were convicted of encou- 
raging riotous living and illicit games. Bernard Ducheman, 

‘ leche and fessessian/ was fined for selling a dolium of bad 
wine. The illicit games, practised chiefly by these settlers, 
included Closh-bane, Whisstolds, Prelleds, and Quarter- 
spells. 1 

-ime. The borough courts were convened at the assembling of 

twelve officers and twenty-four burgesses. The number 
was not conducive to harmony, and the meetings were often 
scenes of wrangling and quarrelling. In order that peace 
and order might reign when the municipal council met for 
deliberations, and for the good and safe government of the 
town, it was decreed that the bailiffs and twelve portmen, or 
even seven, should have the power to call together fourteen 
burgesses to constitute a Great Court. Peculation as well as 
discord was rife, and the gain exacted by those who held office 
1 General Court Books , 24 Hen. IV.-12 Edw. IV. 
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was so great that to obtain positions of authority recourse 
was had to the use of letters of commendation. It was there- 
fore enacted by the Great Court that if any one brought any 
letter or seal of two knights or armigeri whatsoever for the 
office of bailiff or of parliamentary burgess, or of any other 
town office, he should not be elected or admitted to those 
offices, and should be debarred from holding them at any 
future time. ‘ Le Kings Watch 5 was powerless of itself to 
maintain order in the streets ; 1 it was therefore required of 
all inhabitants to keep within their houses a staff and other 
weapons, so as to be able to render the bailiffs assistance 
when they sought to quell disorder or to arrest miscreants 
within the precincts of the town. So little respect was paid 
# to law and order that often in broad daylight riot and 
murder were committed ; innocent citizens could not carry 
on their legitimate callings without being liable to assault. 
It may be that in many cases the process of law was long, 
tedious, and expensive, and it was therefore found convenient 
to take the law into one’s own hands. Gilbert Debenham, 
having visited the Ipswich cheesemarket, 1475, was returning 
home with his purchases, consisting of 1 tribulas or showls,* 
when he was suddenly attacked at the hour of 3 P.M. by 
five men, three of whom were clergy holding benefices in 
the immediate neighbourhood. He placed his back against 
a wall and valiantly defended himself, striking out vigorously 
with a ‘ showl.’ The bailiffs were summoned to quell the 
disturbance and to arrest the miscreants, who quickly dis- 
persed at the sight of the law officers, some seeking refuge 
in ‘ Le White Hert,’ while the rest took sanctuary in the 
church of the Carmelite friars. There was a state of dis- 
order throughout the country arising from the weak admini- 
stration of the law in settling disputes with respect to the 
rightful ownership of lands and estates. The arm of the 
law was feeble and ineffective. Take, for example, the case 
of the Abbot of Buildwas (Bildewas, co. Salop) and his 
tenants, who were subject to the attack of a neighbouring 

1 Sudbury Court Rolls , 14 Edw. IV. > Record Office. 
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landowner. ‘John Leghton of Leghton, and William his 
son, with a congregation and a multitude of people, arrayed 
in manner of war, did several times break the hedges and 
trespass into the pastures of the Abbey. They came to a 
chapel of the Abbot & Convent, & breke uppe the dores to 
the intent to have had a man & woman weddyd unlawe- 
fully in the same chapel, & because a monk of the Abbey 
forbade the weddyng, the said John Leghton & his son 
beat the monk in the chapel ; & knowing that the Abbot 
& Convent had workmen in the meadows to fell the grass, 
the said John & William came & drove them away so 
that some of the meadow stand unmown to this day. John 
& William sent to the ploughs of the Abbot & Convent • 
great multitude of people, charging the servants of the 
Abbey, on peynes of ther lyfes, that they should do no 
husbandry in the Abbey grounds so that the more part 
lies untilled & unsown. Men lie about the Abbey of 
Bildewas day & night to beat the servants & seek to 
imprison the Abbot till he had made to John Leghton a 
statement of the rent of all the lands were worth that the 
ancestors of John Leghton had granted the Abbey .’ 1 The 
story of the capture and recapture of Caistor Castle is another 
example of the prevailing disorder. 

Men, women, and even children were thrown into 
gaol without trial, and unless they could find money suf- 
ficient to pay their gaoler at least twenty pence a week 2 
for their wretched fare, their lot was one of extreme discomfort 
and starvation. Disputants who sought to take the law into 
their own hands paid little respect to the dignity of a person 
or to the sanctity of a place. Thomas Faws, goldsmith of 
Coventry, in his dealings bought of one John Forebury some 
broken silver, among which was ‘ a bonde of a maser.’ 
John Honey, yeoman, of the same town, asserted the 
‘ bonde 9 to be part of his property which had been stolen. 
He therefore came at night to search the house, ‘ put out 

1 Chancery Proceedings , Bundle 27, No. 390. 

2 Paston Letters , vol. ii. p. 193. 
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the light there burning, cast down & break such silver 
harness as there was in the house.’ 1 Ecclesiastical dignitaries 
were molested and arrested without a warrant whilst per- 
forming their sacred duties. Sir John Acaster, priest and 
chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter, Lord Chancellor of 
England, was imprisoned by one Gybon for debt ; nor would 
he allow the priest bail. 2 Sir James Belgrave, parson of St. 
George’s, Canterbury, was arrested and cast into prison 
during the celebration of mass on Sunday because he 
maintained a right to enter his church by the chancel door 
leading from his parsonage in opposition to the opinion 
of his parishioners, Robert Cook and Richard Baseley. 3 
Sacrilege too was common. William Payne, of Frome in 
Selwood, yeoman, baker, and brewer, and Robert Heathfield, 
of Bedminster, yeoman and fyssher, broke into the church of 
St. Andrew, of Cromehalle, co. Gloucester, and stole there- 
from a pair of green silk vestments, a green silke cape, a 
silver chalice, a red mantel of velvet belonging to the image 
of the Blessed Mary, with rings of silver and gold to the 
value of forty pounds. 4 If arrested and brought to trial 
criminals frequently escaped justice by collusion with the 
jury. In 1468 divers persons being common jurors, such as 
at assizes were forsworn for rewards or favour of parties, 
were judged to ride from Newgate to the pillory in Cornhill 
with mitres of paper on their heads. 5 Servers of writs 
were maltreated. The riotous scene described by Sir Walter 
Scott in a note to * The Abbot ’ 6 - had its parallel recorded in 
the Chancery Proceedings. 7 Richard Talbot of Monks’ 
Eleigh obtained a writ of sub poena directed to Agnes 
Motte, of Bildeston, widow. The writ was delivered by 
the son of Richard Talbot and ‘by Thomas Gaiford, of my 
lord’s Chapell of Gloucester, when the said Agnes raised 


1 Chancery Proceedings , Bundle 15, No. 187. 

2 Ibid. Bundle 27, No. 428. 3 Ibid. No. 338. 

4 Gaol Deliveries , 1 2 Edw. IV. , Record Office. 

5 London under Elizabeth , p. 200. ti Note F. 

7 Bundle 15, No. 197. 
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up her neighbours with weapons drawn for to slay the 
said bringers of the writte, who were compelled for to 
devoure the same writte, and there sitting upon their knees 
in saving of their lyvys ette the writte bothe wexe and parch- 
ment. William Whitetoppe of Hadleigh cast his writte 
into a canell & trod it under his feet in disabling and 
disworshipping the Regalite of our Sovereign Lord King.' 
The arm of the law was rendered still further powerless by 
the abuse made of the right of sanctuary. John Pynchebek, 
Mayor of Coventry, allowed one Robert Michell, who was 
sued by Philip Hill for a debt of £14, to escape with all his 
goods to St. Mary’s Church . 1 The Duke of Norfolk paid 
little respect to this privilege : his armed servants entered the 
churches and carried off all property save that placed upon the 
high altar. Disrespect for the law is manifest in Fortescue’s 
remark that * a poor Englishman, seeing how others possess 
what he wanted, would never scruple to take it by violence 
rather than be without it .’ 2 

Travelling was unsafe: the roads were infested by robbers 
and highwaymen, who followed their calling in all parts 
of the country. ‘Yeomen’ from Shrewsbury, Manchester, 
Sandwich, London, were convicted of housebreaking in 
Lincolnshire ; ‘ labourers ’ from Norfolk plundered travellers 
in Essex and Suffolk ; escaped felons from the Isle of Wight 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law in Somersetshire ; 
while natives of Somersetshire were hanged on gibbets in 
Gloucestershire . 3 Night was made hideous by noisy revellers 
who wandered about ‘ cum uno tabore coram se et valde 
male affraiaverunt diversos homines .’ 4 Frequently, to escape 
hanging,afterconviction a felon would plead privilege of clergy, 
and when he had shown ability to read he was handed over 
to the spiritual courts. Professing clerics were in as degraded 


1 Chancery Proceedings , Bundle 33, No. 152. 

2 Bright, Medieval Monarchy , pp. 353, 354. 

3 Gaol Deliveries , temp. Edward IV. 

4 Sudbury Court Polls , 14 Edward IV., Record Office. 
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a state as were supposititious ministers of the Church ; murder 
and crimes of the most grievous nature were laid to their 
charge ; 1 the crimes of the Carmelites and Dominicans of 
Ipswich priories are of too heinous a character to relate. Let 
one entry in the Ipswich Session Roll suffice : 4 Nicholaus 
Aylysham prior domus ordinis fratrum Carmelit’ ville Gippe- 
wici duodecimo die mensis Septembris, anno regni Regis 
Edwardi quarti post conquestum septimovi etarmis, videlicet 
baculo et cultellcr, domos et clausum Willelmi Geynesburgh de 
Gippewico, Barbour, apud Gippewicum, fregit et intravit et in 
Johannam uxorem ipsius Wiffi insultum fecit et cum ipsa 
Johanna tunc et ibidem carnaliter concubuit et ipsam felonice 
rapuit contra pacem domini Regis.’ 

‘ We find that spiritual courts were forbidden to meddle 
with the suits of laymen, that the secular affairs of the clergy 
are brought before secular tribunals, and that such courts 
exercised criminal jurisdiction over ecclesiastics.’ 2 A smaller 
number than twelve honest neighbours were permitted to 
assert their belief in the innocence of an accused person. 
Joan Pykbone was accused of adultery before the episcopal 
court of Walter, Bishop of Norwich, in 1471. She pleaded 
her innocence, and a day was fixed for her to appear before 
the court at Chediston, 'cum sexta manu mulierum fide 
dignarum covicinarum suarum,’ 3 Five was a sufficient number 
to constitute a jury. ‘Thoma Duniswalle habet diem ad 
veniendum ad proximam curiam ad proficiendam legem 
suam cum quinta manu quod non debuit Rogero Hill.’ 4 

It is well to remark that among those in authority there 
were some who considered it unjust to fill church benefices 
with illiterate and inexperienced men. Archdeacon Pyken- 
ham refused to induct Walter Paston into the benefice or 
family living at Oxned at Margery Paston his mother’s 
request, stating, ‘ Your son Watre is not tonsured, in mother 
tongue called Benett ; another cause he is not 24 years 

1 Paston Letters , vol. ii. p. 156. 

* Robertson, History of the Christian Church , vol. viii. p. 367. 

s Ipswich Wills, Book ii., fol. 251. 

4 Sutton, Manor Rolls , Hen. VI. -Hen. VIII. 
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ivelling. 


of age, which is required complete ; the third, he ought of 
right to be priest within twelvemonth after that he is parson 
without he had a dispensation from Rome which I am certain 
cannot be had/ Margery Paston relied on a custom 
prevalent to a certain extent in those days to secure the 
benefice for her son in future years by placing a temporary 
incumbent in the cure. To secure her purpose she asked her 
husband 1 if he knew any young priest in London that 
setteth bills upon St. Paul's door peradventure would be glad 
to have it [i.e. the cure] and would be glad also to serve my 
lady & my mother for a season/ 

Travelling was difficult and tedious ; the journey from 
Caistor to London was accomplished in three days. The 
transit of goods was managed by means of hoys which 
hugged the coast, and by carriers' carts, the drivers of which 
were not always honest. A habit existed of ‘brochyng’ the 
parcels placed in their keeping. The roads were kept in 
repair at the expense of private individuals by hermits who 
received gifts for that purpose. All burgesses were expected 
to keep in good repair that part of the road and highway 
alongside their dwellings. John Payn, of St. Nicholas’s parish, 
Ipswich, left a sum of forty pence to the hermit of St. 
Augustine, a parish without the borough walls, to mend the 
way near his house ; William Warde, hermit of Beccles, 
maintained the great bridge and its chapel in a state 
of repair ; William Sewell was admitted as burgess on con- 
dition that he built anew the Grey Friars’ Bridge, Ipswich ; 
and the hermit of Lynn received an annuity of thirteen 
shillings to keep the town bridge in order. Green faggots 
were used to mend defective places in the highways, and 
benighted travellers had but the dimly lighted lanterns 
placed on the church steeples to guide their steps over 
irregular paths and broken ways. When Bow steeple was 
rebuilt in 1478, it was decided that the lanterns should be 
placed on it only during the winter time. Numerous 
steeples were added to churches at this period, probably to 
serve as landmarks. 
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Although superstition, irreverence, and laxity in morals Relig 
regulated men's actions and mode of life, religious persecu- 
tion was not carried on to any great excess. It is true 
that John Goos suffered martyrdom for his faith on Tower 
Hill in 1474 ; that the works of Wyclif and Pecock were 
committed to the flames at Oxford in 1476; and that on 
March 14, 1468, ‘ by the command of the Cardinal Archbishop, 
a certain notorious heretic came to Canterbury, and with a 
contrite spirit did penance. Before the procession, clad only 
in his shirt & trousers, he bore a fagot of wood upon his 
back. He listened to a sermon wherein declaration was 
made of his heretic doctrines to the confusion of the penitent. 

The text selected was Heb. ix. 12, and explanation was 
given concerning the Sacraments of the Church as held by 
the faithful, and taught by all Catholics to be firmly believed.' 1 2 
At the Ipswich Great Court, held in 1467, one Samuel Naylor 
was fined sixpence, in that * contra fidem catholicam utitur arte 
heretical It may be that Naylor was a necromancer. Great 
reliance was given to the words of astrologers, who were 
consulted as to success in rebellions. Sudden death was 
ascribed to the wrath of Heaven. ‘The fate of John Swift, 
the despiser of Papal interdicts, who was struck dead, the 
face and whole body turning black and sending forth a foetid 
odour, was held up as a warning to the irreligious. 5 2 The 
destruction of a belfry, or the uprooting of a tree planted for 
disport in the pavement of Leadenhall during the raging of 
a fierce storm, was ascribed to the working of a malignant 
spirit. 

Plagues and pestilences were of frequent occurrence ; Public 
the years 1457, 1465, 1466, and 1471 were notable years for healt} 
sickness. 3 So fiercely did the plague rage in the year 1471 that 
a great procession was held in the city of Canterbury, and 
after the procession Mass was said by the prior, each monk 

1 Chronicle of John Stone , p. 108. 

2 Gairdner, Letters and Papers illustrative of the Reigns of Richard III. and 
Henry VII. pp. 95, 236. 

* Chronicle of John Stone , pp. 67, 93, 117 
N.S. — VOL. XVI. 
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assembled in the choir holding a wax torch which he carried 
after the Mass where he willed, ‘et post haec cessavit pesti- 
lencia.' The medical art was practised by physicians, leeches, 
and quacks. Jaques Fries was physician to Edward IV., and 
* William Hobbs physician and surgeon for the same king's 
body/ John Clark, this king's apothecary, received 10/. for 
divers medicines provided against the plague ; and also the 
sum of 13/. 10s. 7 \d. for divers kinds of medicines, ‘ ciripp 
alexaundrines, botellis, electuary, the king's gift to the Duke 
of Gloucester for use against the Scots.' 1 

The army for which this medical store was supplied was 
victorious in its expedition. On its return Edward IV. ordered 
a general procession, and at night bonfires to be made at 
every man's door 1 as on myddsomer nyghte.' 2 Stow gives 
a vivid description of the processions held on the vigils of 
St. John the Baptist and of St. Peter and St. Paul. These 
numerous bonfires assisted to purify the air polluted from the 
accumulation of filth upon the local ‘ col-hills,' or manure heaps. 

Every opportunity was taken to indulge in feasting and 
in drinking, both in public and in private. ‘ Whenever 
there was a stir in the air, a revolution, a law suit or an 
expected invasion, the wines, red and white, sweet and dry, 
began to flow in gallons/ 3 The day of birth and baptism 
brought its feast ; nuptials were celebrated with banquetings ; 
funeral rites were not complete until mourners, neighbours, 
and the ever-attending poor had observed the day over their 
cups. Priest and people celebrated the day so long as the 
4 ale dole ' lasted. The * church ale,' or village wake, was a 
day of conviviality and sport. There were wrestling in the 
fields, martial exercises in the streets, dancing to the tam- 
bourine by maidens before the doors of their masters and 
mistresses, and disporting in the public highways. The 
whole population, young and old, joined in the fun. No 
game was so keenly enjoyed as football : it was a game 

1 Palgrave, Antient Inventories of the Exchequer , 20 Edw. IV. 

2 Cely Letters, p. 113. 

s Report of Royal Commission on Historical MSS. vol. ix. Pt. I. p. 144. 
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which royal ambassadors indulged in to while away the 
tedious hours of waiting for an absentee. So vigorous was 
the play that the Archbishop of Rheims was incapacitated 
from his labours owing to a severe * shinner ' which he had 
received. 1 Severe laws inflicting monstrous penalties were 
not able to suppress this sport. There was a belief current 
in Stow's days that the excessive amount of dicing and 
gambling then prevalent was due to the attempts made to 
put down outdoor sports. According to Sir James Ramsay, 

‘ Edward IV. also thought it proper to forbid all dicing and 
playing at “ the cardes,” except during the twelve days at 
Christmas. This seems to be the first notice of playing 
cards in English history.' 2 The royal household found 
delight in games of chess and ‘marelles.' For the latter 
game ‘two foxes and forty-six hounds of silver overgilt' 
were purchased to form two sets. One of the earliest 
festivals of the year was held on the -second Monday after 
Easter Monday, and was known as Hokeday. From the 
Sudbury Manorial Roll, 1468 et seq., we find that the court 
leet was held * die Lune voc. Hokday.' At this court the 
tenants gave to the lady of the manor for themselves ‘ et 
decennariis suis ex antiqua consuetudine, 13^. 4^/.' At the 
Chilton leet court this payment was made in the year 1467 
and in following years, ‘ die Martis voc. Hoktewesday.' 3 
Upon these days collections were made on Monday by the 
men from the women, and on Tuesday by the women from 
the men, to furnish necessaries for the * potatio de ecclesia 
sive repast voc. Church-ale.' 

The most remarkable feature of the age was the extrava- Dress 
gance in dress which pervaded all classes, and was indulged 
in by both sexes. The clergy and monks in the cloister 
padded their shoulders with bolsters, and wore short indecent 
garbs of varied hues. They preferred money to clothing that 
they might select their own attire. Inordinate length of 

1 Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. v p. 232. 

1 York and Lancaster , vol. ii. p. 285. 

3 Manor Rolls , temp. Ed. IV., Record Office, 
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gowns, 'trailing in the dung and in the mire/ long loose 
gowns, opened to display magnificent silk linings, embroidered 
with handsome furs and velvet, gave way to short striped or 
parti-coloured tunics, which exposed to view tight-fitting 
hose of many colours. Shoes, long and peaked, short and 
broad, varied also in colour and manufacture. Great pride 
was manifested in the adornment of the feet on Sundays and 
holidays : the custom was carried so far that it was found 
necessary to pass a law forbidding shoemakers to shoe men 
and women on Sunday . 1 Gowns and cloaks, robes and dress, 
hose and socks, were worn of those colours which were 
suitable to the Church’s seasons and festivals. The lord 
mayor and aldermen were accustomed to be present to hear 
sermons 'in their violets at Paul’s on Good Friday, and in 
their scarlets at the Spital in the holydays, except Wednes- 
day in violet, and the mayor and his brethren on Low Sunday 
in scarlet at Paul’s Cross.’ Two yards of cloth ‘ mustard 
villars,’ a colour out of use in Stow’s day, were sufficient for 
an officer’s gown. City functionaries received four yards of 
broad cloth, rowed or striped athwart with a different colour 
to make a gown, called a ray gown, which was then the 
livery of the mayor, and also of the sheriffs, but each differ- 
ing from others in the colours. Richard Neville, Earl of 
Warwick, clad his band of six hundred men all in red 
jackets, embroidered with ragged staves before and behind . 2 

Significant dress was worn at funerals : five men in black 
attended to signify the five wounds of our Lord, and five 
women dressed in white represented the five joys of the 
Virgin. The variety of wearing apparel which comprised a 
wardrobe is seen in the many bequests enumerating the 
different garments given to friends. A violet gown with a 
red hood to one, to another a green gown and amber beads, 
to a third a blue cloak and a green girdle, to the fourth a 
black gown. With an equal show of affection gifts were 
made from the same wardrobe of six pairs of shoes, scarlet, 

1 London under Elizabeth , p. 329. 

* See also Hook, Lives of the Archbishops , vol. v. p. 239. 
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red, violet, black, and green. Henry VII. sent to Earl 
Desmond three changes of dress to be worn according to the 
prevailing fashion. The quality of cloth was then such as to 
ensure durability ; says, worsteds, blankets, friezes, were all 
of good strong texture. Complaints were lodged by the 
Bristol weavers that bad cloth of foreign manufacture was 
brought into the city to be dyed that it might be passed off 
to customers as produce from English looms. Alum was 
largely imported into that city for dyeing purposes. This 
product was originally brought from Asia Minor ; but in 
1462 newly discovered mines were worked at La Tolfa, 
which brought in handsome revenues to the papal ex- 
chequer. The dress of women was as richly embroidered 
and adorned as were men's robes ; in some instances the 
priestly garb could with difficulty be recognised from female 
attire. The clergy were often recipients of gowns from the 
wardrobes of women. Skins of the badger, rabbit, and 
lamb, as well as a foreign fur known as * frend,’ were used for 
linings. The most handsome part of a woman’s dress was 
her zone or girdle, called a ‘ rybbend,’ or ‘ rybbond.’ It was 
made of rich silk of various colours, harnessed with silver 
and adorned with jewels. From it were suspended a 
1 langet ’ or long pair of beads, of jet, amber, or coral, and 
a silver chain to which a 1 muskeball ’ was attached. The 
following extracts from the Ipswich Great Court Books, 
1477 — ‘ una zona vocata Rybbend cum duabus Aglets ’and 
‘ una zona voc. A Rybbond de cerico with two pendants ’ — 
seem to imply that the girdle or ribbon of silk was primarily 
a band of silk for the waist. Filets of velvet ornamented 
with precious stones and lawn kerchiefs of the finest texture 
covered the head. 

Extravagance in dress had crept into the cloisters, as 
already stated, so that in the visitation of Mettingham Priory 
complaints were lodged that the monks even sat down to their 
meals with their heads uncovered, clad in short parti-coloured 
gowns of various fashions without hoods. The complaints 
against the extravagant and indecent attire of the clergy, as 
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set forth by Archbishop Arundel in the Constitution of the 
year 1400 and in the Statute 3 Edward IV. cc. 1-4, were 
recited continuously until the days of the Reformation. 

The above are some of the phases of the ‘ Social Condition 
of England during the Wars of the Roses ’ which have been 
noticed in the course of an examination of the public and 
private muniments relating to a comparatively small area of 
the country, but it is believed that they will be found to be 
fairly characteristic of the social history of the nation at large. 


APPENDIX. 

Sung of An exam i nat i° n into the early life and boyhood of the 

Wolsey’s great Cardinal, who was born in the year which placed 
Edward IV. more securely on his throne by the battle of 
Barnet, will throw a little light on the times when accident 
of birth formed no hindrance to the rise of genius. Bishop 
Creighton, in his monograph on Cardinal Wolsey, misled 
probably by the ill-founded remarks of John Cordy Jeaffreson 
in his ‘ Report on the Manuscripts of the Corporation of 
Ipswich,’ 1 states : ‘ Contemporary slander, wishing to make 
his fortunes more remarkable, or his presumption more in- 
tolerable, represented his father as a man of mean estate, a 
butcher by trade. However, Robert Wolsey’s will shows 
that he was a man of good position, probably a grazier and a 
woolmerchant/ The will here mentioned does not speak of 
any substantial wealth. Robert Wolsey possessed a house, 
which he had purchased for 8/., and a certain amount of 
land. Jeaffreson, after stating that ‘the rolls of Edward 
the Fourth’s period constitute a cylindrical bundle, almost as 
big as a small garden roller (!),’ complains that the meagre 
remains of the rolls for the period intervening between the 
reigns of Edward IV. and Elizabeth could be drawn into 


1 Vol. ix. Pt. I. p. 144. 
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a single parcel little larger than an ordinary bundle of 
firewood. He then, unmindful of the fact that the Cardinal 
was born in 1471, and that his father died in 1496, speaks 
of ‘ this extraordinary and suspicious hiatus in the series of 
curial records as the work of some person or persons who 
valued the missing rolls for the same considerations that will 
make their loss a subject for regret to the many students 
who wish to enlarge and solidify their slight and shadowy 
information concerning Wolsey’s parentage, early training, 
and domestic story/ It is unfortunate that the writer did 
not consider it possible to find the information which he 
lamented as lost within the ‘ small garden-roller ’ bundle. 
His pen would then have given a graphic account of Wolsey’s 
early days. It is clear from these records, that Wolsey’s 
father was a native of Combes, near Stowmarket, and, like 
some of his neighbours, practised the calling of an ‘ alien ’ 
butcher in Ipswich. He also carried on at the same time 
other trades, as brewer, innkeeper, and general dealer. The 
first notice alludes to his appearance before the court leet 
of the south ward, 1465, for keeping an ‘hospicium,’ whereat 
he sold ‘ victuals ’ for excessive gain. The fine of twelve- 
pence inflicted for the offence seems to indicate that he had 
been previously fined. The next leet roll in point of age, 
6 Edward IV., shows that Robert Wolsey had moved into 
the west ward, and still continued the same practices for 
the sake of gain, selling horse-bread, hay, and oats to his 
customers against the assize. He was also at the same court, 
in company with another Stowmarket butcher, one John 
Woode, fined for selling bad meat in the Ipswich market 
and for not exhibiting the skins of the beasts which they 
had slain. He offended with impunity against the bylaws 
of the borough, heedless of the increase of the fines levied 
upon him for his misdemeanours during the time he resided 
in the west ward, 1467-1479. Apparently, notwithstanding the 
many fines, his calling was a profitable one, for in 1479 he pur- 
chased a house in the south ward, St. Nicholas’s parish, Ipswich, 
where he continued until his death in 1496. His malpractices 
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increased on his return to his old quarters. In 1480 he was 
the greatest offender brought before the leet. He brewed ale 
and sold it in illegal measures ; he provided horse provender 
&c. for excessive gain ; he permitted his house to be used for 
immoral purposes ; he did not maintain the street gutter 
before his house in good repair ; he permitted his pigs to 
wander about at large within the borough precincts ; and he 
defiled the highway with filth from his stables instead of 
placing it within the public pits. This town ordinance 
with respect to keeping pigs out of the streets mentioned 
by Mrs. Green in her ‘ Town Life in the Fifteenth Century/ 
referred to the placing of all pigs under the care of a 
public swineherd, who drove the pigs forth to the town 
pastures, and received as wages \d. a head from the owner 
and \d. from the borough exchequer daily. It is charac- 
teristic of the times that such an unscrupulous inhabitant as 
Robert Wolsey should, in spite of his disregard of the by- 
laws, be found worthy enough to be appointed churchwarden 
of St. Nicholas’s for the year 1493. Let us hope that whilst 
he held office his character was more honourable than in the 
year in which he was indicted for selling two dozen half- 
penny pies containing meat unfit for human food. There 
was truth in the statement that the ‘Carter of Yorcke was 
the vyle butchers sonne/ 
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Alum, import of, 1 97 
Alva, Ferdinando of Toledo, Duke of, 
74 

Amazon, River, 90 

‘ Amazons, 1 the, sailed under Sir 
Francis Nevill to the Amazon, 90 


Amboyna, massacre at, 87 
America, colonisation of, 72, 90 
Ammoson, Anthony, Flemish painter, 
178 

Anandale, William Rookehurst of, 136 
Anchorage in the Thames, rights of, 

84 , 

Andre, Bernard, historian, 1 
Anstrie, Sir Ralph, fishmonger, 180 
Antwerp, 4 7 155 

— cloth trade of, 38 

— Exchange founded at, 38 

— Merchant Adventurers at, 38, 45, 461 

51, 52, 58, 60, 61 
4 Apeseyes, 1 the, 166 
Apprenticeship, terms of, in Ipswich, 
172, 173 

in the Merchant Adventurers’ 

Company, 25-29, 33, 34 
4 Arches, 1 the, 85 
4 Ark, 1 the, 75 

Armada, the Spanish, delayed by the 
Merchant Adventurers, 39 

references in Admiralty records 

to, 74, 75 

Army Committee, the, 113-115 
Arnemuiden, 155 «. 

Arundel, Thomas, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 198 
Ash, near Sandwich, 146 
Ashford, 154 166 

Ashton, ‘Sir 1 Nicholas, priest, 162 
Assize of ale, penalty for breaking, 
186 

Assurance of ships, 83 

Attainder, Acts of, 134, 142, 143, 147 

— Bills of, 1 37- 1 39 
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* Attendance,* the, a ship of the East 
India Company, 87 

Avery, Joseph, Deputy Governor of 
the Merchant Adventurers Company 
at Hamburg, 47 n. 

Aylsham, affray at grammar school at, 
187 

Aylysham, Nicholas, prior of the 
Carmelites at Ipswich, 191 

Bacon, Francis, Lord Chancellor, 4, 
102, I34 

‘ History of the reign of 

Henry VII. * by, 15, 16 
Baffyn, William, discoverer, 89 
Bainbridge, Christopher, Cardinal of 
York, letter from, 144 
Ball, Robert, clerk in the State Paper 
Office, 100, 101 
Balston, Alice, will of, 180 
Banda, islands of, 87 
Baptismal ceremonies in the fifteenth 
century described, 160, 161-163 
Barantyne, Elizabeth, widow of 
Reynold, 171 

Barber’s shop, inventory of furniture 
of, 182-183 

Barberini, Cardinal, 106 
Barbour, Robert, 167. 

Baron, William, Bishop of London, 16 
Barowe (Berghen op Zoom), English 
Merchants at, 47 n. 

Barrett, William, of Bury St. Edmunds, 
182 

Barrington papers, the, 1 1 7 
Baseley, Richard, 189 
Bath, Marquis of, MSS. of, 119 
Batteferi, Anthony Vergil, 5, 6 
Beaconage, a perquisite of the Lord 
High Admiral, 84 

‘ Beakership * in the Thames, rights of, 
84 

Beauchamp, Anne, wife of Richard, 
Earl of Warwick, 149 n. 

Beauclerk, George, Duke of St. 
Alban’s, 140 

Beaufort, Edmund, Duke of Somerset, 
M5> 162 


Beaufort family, 146, 149 

table of the, 145 

Beccles, 192 

Bedford Level, protest against the 
draining of the, 109 
Bedminster, 189 
Bedyll, John, 158 

Belgrave, Sir James, parson of St. 

George’s, Canterbury, 189 
Bell Sound, English ships attacked by 
the Dutch in, 89 
Bergavenny, Joan, Lady, 147 
Berkshire, manors belonging to the 
earldom of Suffolk in, 135 
Bildeston, 176, 189 
Bildewas (Build was), Abbot of, 187 
Birch, Dr., * Historical View ’ by, 105 
Blackheath, battle of, 1 57 n. 

‘Black Lyon,’ a ship of the East 
India Company, burning of the, 87 
Blasset, ‘Sir’ Walter, chaplain to 
Edmund de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, 
143 , 154 «• 

Blofield, in Norfolk, 163 
Blythburgh, alien settlers in, 176 
Bohun, Humphrey, fourth Earl of 
Hereford and Essex, 148 
Boleyn, Sir Thomas, Earl of Wiltshire, 
148 

Boleyn, Sir William, 148 

Margaret, wife of, v. sub 

Butler, 148 

Bond, George, Merchant Adventurer, 
31 n. 

Bond, William, Merchant Adventurer, 
31 n. 

Books, chained, in churches, 165, 166 
Bordeaux wine fleet, 80, 82 
Borough Courts, constitution of, 186 
Boston in Lincolnshire, 154 n. 
Bosworth, battle of, 138, 139, 142, 
156 n. 

Bothwell, Lord, 142 
Botillier, v. stib Butler 
Bounty upon new ships, warrants for, 82 
Bow steeple rebuilt, 192 
Bowker, Mr., mayor of Winchester, 
xxiii 

Bozell, manor of, 139 
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Brabant, Merchant Adventurers in, 
49 , 53 , 56 

Bradshaw, Henry, President of the 
Council of State, 100 
Brakenberg, Robert, Esquire, receives 
grant of forfeited lands of Kentish 
insurgents, 138 
Brewers, alien, 176 
Brewing, common right to all Ipswich 
burgesses, 185-186 

Bricks, use of, in the fifteenth century, 
176-179 

Bridges, repair of, 192 
Brightwell, 171 
Bristol, 172 

— weavers of, 197 
Brittany, 139 
Broke, Thomas, 156 

deposition of, 157-158 

Brown, Professor P. Hume, xxiv 
Brown, Rawdon, 106 

Browne, Sir George, a leader of the 
rising in the weald of Kent, 137 
Bruce, Mr. John, editor of the Stuart 
State Papers, 97, 101, 1 22 
Bruges, English loan to the city of, 74 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James, xx, xxii 
Buccleugh, Duke of, MSS. of, 119, 
121 

Buckingham, Duke of, v. sub Villiers, 
Charles 

Buller, Captain, deprived of the com- 
mand of the ‘ Nicodemus, 5 78 
Buoys, mentioned in Admiralty records, 
84 

Burgundy, Philip the Fair, Duke of, 
147 , 177 
Burnet, Dr., 9 

Burre, William, of Leys, articles of 
apprenticeship of, 1 72 
Bury St. Edmunds, registry of wills 
at, 167 

Busch, Dr. Wilhelm, 4, 16 
Bushell, master of an English trader, 
78 

Butler, Dame Elianor, daughter of 
John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
170 

— family, lineage of the, 148-149 
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Butler, James, first Earl of Ormond, 
1 48 

Eleanor Bohun, wife 

of, 148 

— James, second Earl of Ormond, 

148-149 

— James, Earl of Wiltshire, 147 

— James, fifth Earl of Ormond, 148 

— John, sixth Earl of Ormond, 147 

— Sir John, Knight, 147 

— Sir Piers, eighth Earl of Ormond, 

148 

— Sir Thomas, seventh Earl of Or- 

mond, 1 47-149 

Anne, daughter 

of, v . sub St. 
Leger 

— Anne, wife of, 

14 

Margaret, daugh- 
ter of, 148 

•Byam, William, Colonel, 90 


‘ Cabala , 5 105 
Cadiz, expedition to, 107 
Caesar, Sir Julius, 75 
Caistor, 192 
Caius, Dr., 3 
Calais (Caleyes), 151, 154 
Calle, Reginald, chandler of Framling- 
ham, 170 
Cambridge, 164 
Cambridgeshire, 154 
Canada Company, 81 
Canterbury, 146, 1 51, 154 w., 183, 184, 
189 

— Archbishop of, election of, 146, 147 
Henry Dene, 16 

John Morton, 147 

— William Laud, 107- 109 

William Warham, 16 

— King’s School at, 167 

— metropolitan visitation by Laud of 

the province of, 108 

— procession to avert the plague in, 

193 . 194 

— watchmen, 185 

Cant sand, off Sheerness, 85 
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Cape Town, University of, scheme for 
establishment of an historical pro- 
fessorship at, xxiv 
c Capitana,’ the, Spanish prize, 75 
Card-playing, earliest mention of, in 
English history, 195 
Carew Papers at Lambeth, 119 
Cargoes mentioned in Admiralty 
records, 87 

Carleton, Sir Dudley, ambassador at 
the Hague, 104 

Viscount Dorchester, Secretary 

of State, papers of, ioo, 107 
Carnegie, Mr. Andrew, gift to the 
Scottish Universities of, xxiv 
Carr, Robert, Earl of Somerset, 102 
Carrickfergus, Scotch army at, 39 
Carte papers, 116 
Carte, Thomas, 1 17 
Cary’s 1 Memorials,’ 120 
Castello, de, family name of Polydore 
Vergil, 2 

Castello, Hadrian de, Cardinal, Bishop 
of Hereford, 13, 14 
Cathay, voyages of discovery to, 38 
Catholics, treatment of, 102 
Cavendish, William, Baron Cavendish 
of Hardwick, 90 

Caxton, William, Governor of the 
Merchant Adventurers Company, 39, 
58 

Cecil MSS., the, 102, 119 

— Robert, 1st Earl of Salisbury, 119, 

120 

— Sir Edward, 105 

— Sir Robert, Secretary of State, 

papers of, 119 

— William, Lord Burghley, appointed 

deputy in the office of Lord High 

Admiral, 74, 75 
Cely, Richard, 169, 170 
Chancery, Court of, 82 
‘ Charles,’ the loss of the, East India 
Company’s ship, 88 
Chartered Companies, monopolies of, 
81 

Chartes, Ecole des, xix 
Chartham, Kent, manor house built 
by Prior Goldston at, 146 


Chartier, Alain, chronicler, 169 
Chesapeake Bay, 80 
‘ Cheve-day,’ 163 

Cheyneys, forfeited lands of the, 138 
Chilton Leet Court, 195 
Cholmeley, Sir Richard, Deputy 
Lieutenant of the Tower, 157 n. 
Christchurch, Canterbury, prior of, 
v . sub Goldston, Selling 

— monastery of, 146, 147 
Church ale, 194, 195 
Cinque Ports, 74 

Civil war, the, 39, 100, 106, 1 1 5, 120, 
121 

outbreak of the, 79, no, 122 

Clarence, George, Duke of, 134, 149 «. 
Clarendon, Lord, v . sub Hyde 
Clarendon papers, 116 
Clark, John, apothecary to Edward 

IV., 194 

Clarke, Dr. George, 118 
Clarke, Sir William, Secretary to the 
Council of the Army, 118 
Clarke papers, 118, 119 
Clay, William, Merchant Adventurer, 
4 i 

Cleborne, William, receives commis- 
sion to colonise the Isle of Kent, 80 
Clergy, extravagant dress of, 195, 197 
Clifford, Francis, Earl of Cumberland, 
76 

Clifford, Robert, Esquire, execution , 
137 

Clinton, Edward Fiennes de, nint 
Lord Clinton and Saye, Lord High 
Admiral, 80 

Clopton, John, of Kentwell Hall, 178 
Cloth, 103 

— importation of foreign, 197 

— kinds of, 197 

— manufacture of, 19, 58, 59, 176 

— marts, 51 

— trade, 35, 36, 38, 197 

monopoly of, 38 «. 

Clovelly, herring fishery of, 84 
Coal, 103 

Cobb sued by the East India Com- 
pany, 88 

Cockayne, Sir William, 58 
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Coinage, 103 

Coke, Sir Edward, 77, 81, 102 
Coke, Sir John, Secretary of State, 100, 
107, 108, 122 
Coke MSS., 102, 122 
Colbert, Jean Baptiste, minister of 
Louis XIV., 1 01 

Colhills, or refuse heaps, 163, 164, 194 
Cologne, 87 

Colonies, early history of the, 90 
Colonisation, encouragement of, by 
Charles I., 107 

Combes, near Stowmarket, birthplace 
of Robert Wolsey, 199 
Commerce, encouragement of, by 
Charles L, 107 

— history of, 70, 71 

— increase of, in the fifteenth century, 

177 

Commercial policy of the Tudors, 20 
Commission, Court of High, 98 
Committee at Goldsmiths’ Hall, 39, 
112 

— for Advance of Money, ill, 112 

— for Compounding with Delinquents, 

112-114 

— for Plundered Ministers, 115 

— for Scottish Affairs, 113 

— for Sequestrations, 1 1 2 

- of Both Kingdoms, no, hi, 115 

— of Safety, no, n6 

— of Tithes, 1 1 5 

— the Indemnity, 115 
Committees, the United, 113 
* Common houses,’ 174 
Commons, House of, no 

committee of, 112 

Commonwealth, State Papers of the, 

100, 106 

Company for the discovery of new 
trades, v . sub Muscovy Company 
Con, George, papal agent, despatches 
of, 106 

Consortship of vessels, 82 
Constable of England, Court of the, 
1 56 n. 

Constantinople, fall of, 177 
Constitution of 1400, issued by Arch- 
bishop Arundel, 197, 198 


Contraband of war, 75, 76 
Contract, penalty for breach of, 1 73— 

174 

Conway, Sir Edward, Secretary of 
State, 99, 100, 119 
Conway, Sir Hugh, 151 
Cook, Robert, 189 
Corf Castle, 141 
Cork (Gort) sand, 85 
Cornhill, pillory in, 189 
Cornwall, rights of anchorage off the 
coast of, 84 

Cornwallis, Sir Charles, sent on a 
mission to the Court of Madrid, 105 
Corsairs, Turkish, 78 
Cotton MSS., 100 
Cotton, Sir Robert, 100 
Council of State, papers of, during the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
115-116 

Court Leets, 195, 199 

Court of Wards, documents of the, 107 

Coventry, 188 

Cowper MSS., 122 

Crambroke, v. sub Cranbrook 

Cranbourne Chase, 141 

Cranbrook, 1 35-139 

— almshouse at, 137 

— church, 136, 140, 14 1 

— license to empark, 139 

Crayford, 156, 157 158 

Creighton, Dr. J. Mandell, Bishop of 

London, x, xi, 198 

— works of, xi-xiii, xx 

Creighton Memorial Committee, xxi 
Croker, John Wilson, Conway’s papers 

formerly in the possession of, 119 
Cromehalle, Church of St. Andrew of, 
robbed, 189 

Cromwell, Henry, Major-General of 
the army in Ireland, 40 

— Oliver, Lord Protector, 40, 41, 109, 

115, n6, 122 

— Richard, 116 

Crosby Hall, building of, 179 

— Sir John, grocer and woolman, 
178, 179 

Crown lands, documents concerning, 
102 
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Crown lands, trustees for, 116 
Cuckow, Thomas, 181 
Cullum’s ‘ History of Hawstead,’ 168- 
169 

Culpeper, Sir John, Isabel, daughter of, 
second wife of Walter Roberts, 138 
Cumberland, Thomas Clifford, Earl of, 
76 

Cunesburgh Howe, Yorkshire, 157 n. 
Cunningham, Dr. William, 53 
Curzon, Sir Robert, 153 n. 

Customs, 38, 103 


Dale, Lady, suit of, 87 

- - Sir Thomas, 87 
Danvers, Mr. F. C., 1 03 
Dartford, 155 

Deal, 142, 144 
Debenham, Gilbert, 187 
Dedham, 171 

Delft, Court of the Merchant Adven- 
turers at, 58, 59 

Delinquents, Committee for Compound- 
ing with, 1 12 

— sequestration of estates of, 112, 113, 

”5 

Denbigh, Earl of, v. sub Fielding 
Dene, Henry, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 16 

Denham, church of, 180 
Derby House, 116 
Derby House Committee, no, hi 
D erbyshire, subsidy rolls of, 175 
Deryngdale Manor, Sussex, 136 n. 

* Desiderata Curiosa,’ printed by Peck, 
120 

Desmond, Earl, 197 
Devereux, Robert, third Earl of Essex, 
US 

divorce of, 102 

Devon, rights of anchorage off the 
coast of, 84 

De Witt, Jan, Grand Pensionary of 
Holland, 79 
‘ Diggers,’ the, 118 

Discovery, voyages of, 38, 72, 80-90, 
107 


Dorchester, Viscount, v. sub Carleton, 
Dudley 

Dordrecht, Fellowship of Merchant 
Adventurers in, 67 
Dover, 154 n. 

— Castle, repair of, 1 77 

— harbour, 77 
Drake, Sir Francis, 75 

— Thomas, brother of Sir Francis, 75 
Drapers’ Company, the, 4 1 

Dress, extravagance in, during fifteenth 
century, 177, 195-196 
Drinkasoppe, Katherine, 163 
Drury, Roger, will of, 169 

— Sir William, 169 
Ducheman, Bernard, physician, 186 
Dun, Dr., Judge of the Admiralty 

Court, 77 

Dundas, Thomas, Baron Dundas of 
Aske, 19 1 

Dungeness, light on, 84 
Dunkirk, ship of, in Dover harbour, 
77 

Dutch colonists in America, contests 
with, 90 

— East India Company, 87 

— settlers in East Anglia, 174 

— ships in Dover harbour, 77 

— West Indian fleet, 79 


East Friesland, trade to, 49, 53 
East India Company, 76, 80, 81, 88, 
103 

voyages of the, 87 

Eastern counties, alien settlements in, 
174 

Eastland Company, 81 
Eavesdroppers, punishment of, 179 
Economics, School of, xix, xxi, xxiii 
Edge, — , discoverer, 89 
Edinburgh, Advocates’ Library at, 119 
— University of, xxiv 
Edmondes, Sir Thomas, Minister at 
Brussels, 105 
Edmundsbury, 16 

Education in the fifteenth century, 164, 
165, 167-168 
Eggs, price of, 185 
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Egmont, Earl of, MSS. of, 122 
Ehrenberg, Professor, 20, 51-53, 61 
Eliot, John, prosecution of, 107 
Elizabeth George,’ the, condemned 
as ship of an interloper, 81 
Ellis, Sir Henry, 2, 9 
Ellys, William, brickmaker, supplies 
bricks for Dover Castle, 1 77 
Emden, Merchant Adventurers in, 36, 

65 

Empire, Holy Roman, merchants of 
the, protest against the Merchant 
Adventurers, 36 

Enclosure of common lands, 103 
England, commercial policy of, 35, 39 

— France at war with, 78 

— kings of, Alfred Millenary Celebra- 

tion, xxiii 

Charles I., 63, 73, 77, 78, 

80, 97, 100, 106, 107, 

1 1 5, 116, 119-121, 122 

trial of, 107-111 

Edward I., 136, 148 

Edward IV., 133, 134, 136, 

141, 147, 149 n.> 152, 
156 n., 161, 170, 175- 
177, 190, 191, 194, 195, 
199 

Edward V., 162 

murder of, 1 37 

Edward VI., confirmation of 

privileges of the Mer- 
chant Adventurers by, 
33 

Edward VII., x 

Henry I., 136 

Henry II., Court of, xii 

Henry IV., grant of patent 

to English merchants 
trading beyond the sea, 
by, 43, 56 

Henry VI., 2, 15, 161, 162, 

174-175 

Henry VII., 1-4, 14-16, 38, 

142, 143 

Acts of, 33, 35, 139 

character of, 4 

conspiracy against, 133- 

151 


' England, kings of, Henry VIII., xii, 
1-4, 9, 11, 12, 15, 69, 
72, 82, 140, 144, 148 

Act of, 82 

James I., 73, 76, 77, 81, 102- 

104, 107, 119, 121, 122 

exaction of marriage fine 

by, 171 

John, 160 

Philip, 73 

Richard II., 135 

Richard III., 2, 4, 134, 137— 

139, 156 n., 175, 176 
— - Prince of, Edward, son of Henry 
VI., 162 

— Princess of, Elizabeth, seventh 
daughter of Edward I., 148 

— Queens of, Anne Boleyn, 148 

Elizabeth, x, 75, 76, 78, 86, 12 

Charter granted to the 

Merchant Adventurers 
by, 37 

loans by the Merchant 

Adventurers to, 38, 39 

Elizabeth Grey, 170 

Margaret of Anjou, 178 

Mary, 72, 73 

Victoria, ix, x 

— rise of, as a maritime power, 70 

— social condition during Wars of the 

Roses of, 160-200 

* Englische Natie, die,* 42 

English Channel infested with pirates, 
78 

— colonies, foreign ships forbidden to 
trade with, 79 

* English -House ’ in Hamburg, 41 v. 
English navy, weakness of, 78 

— waters, foreign ships in, 77 
Erasmus, Desiderius, 146 

Erhle, Father, librarian of the Vatican 
Library, 5 

Erith, 155, 156, 157, 158 
Essex, 147, 154 n. f 172, 190 

— Earl of, v. sub Devereux, Robert 

— erection of a beacon on the coast of, 

84 

— manors belonging to the Dukedom 

in, 134, 135 
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Essex, manors belonging to the Earldom 
of Suffolk in, 135 
Estbury, John, 180 
Esterlinge merchants in England, 175 
Everard, Sir Thomas, parson of Oxned, 
179 

Evil May Day, 157 n. 

Exchange at Antwerp founded by 
Merchant Adventurers, 38 
Exchequer documents, 102 

— receipt of the, 98 
Excise, 103 

Exeter, Merchant Adventurers of, 35, 
36, 66 

Fairfax papers, the, 117 
Fairfax, Thomas, Lord, 113, 115 
Falmouth harbour, case of Dutch ship 
in collision in, 78, 79 
Falstolf, Lady Millicent, 181 

— Thomas, 1 70 

Faws, Thomas, goldsmith of Coventry, 
188 

Fayred, Robert, 167 
Fee farm lands, documents relating to, 
107 

Fee farms, trustees for, 116 
Fens, draining* of the, documents 
relating to, 107 
* Ferrara, Andrea/ 86 
Fettiplate, John, of Wolvele, 180 
Feudalism, survivals of, 17 1 
Fielding, William, Earl of Denbigh, 88 
Finance, 38, 39 

— Charles I/s attention to, 108 
Firminian Castle, 6 

Firth, Mr., editor of the Clarke Papers, 
118 

Fisheries, English, 103 

— salt water, under the control of the 

Lord High Admiral, 84 
Fitzgerald, Gerald, 8 th Earl of Kildare, 
149 

Fitzhugh, Lord, 170 
Fitzlewes, Mary, Countess Rivers, 
married to Sir George Neville, 145 
Fitzwilliam, Sir Thomas, keeper of the 
royal park at Cunesburgh Howe, 
Yorks, 157 n . 


Flag, penalty for flying, 78 
Flanders, alien immigrants from, 176 

— English merchants in, 47 n. 

Flemish artists, 177, 138 

— settlers in East Anglia, 174-176 
Florentine merchants in England, 175 
Flushing ships and goods, arrest of, 74 
Folkestone, 154 n. 

Forbesse, George, of Aberdeen, 87 
Forebury, John, 188 
Foreign bottoms, shipping goods in, 82 
Foreland, light on, 84 
Forestalling goods at sea, a punishable 
offence, 81, 82 

Forest rights of the Crown, 108 
Forests, document concerning, 102, 
107 

Fotherby, — , discoverer, 89 
Foxall, John, merchant adventurer, 
31 n . 

France, 72, 76, 147, 158 

— England at war with, 78 

— King of, Charles VIII., 147 

Henry IV., 75, 76 

Louis XIV., 87, 101, 146, 

148, 149 

Fraser, Sir William, professorship, 
xxiv 

Freebooters, 85 

— licensed, 78 

Freeman, Professor E. A., xiv 
Free warren, grant of, to Walter 
Roberts, 139 
Frenchman, John, 175 
Fries, Jaques, physician to Edward 
IV., 194 

Friesland, Merchant Adventurers in, 

49 . 53. 56 

Frobisher, Martin, 81 
Frome in Selwood, 189 
Froude, Professor J. A., xv, 9 
Funerals, dress worn at, 197 
Furniture of fifteenth-century dwelling 
house, 180-182 


Gabard, ‘ Gabor/ 85 
* Gadeness/ on the Essex coast, 85 
Gaiford, Thomas, 189, 190 
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Gairdner, Dr. James, 1 
Gale, Dr., 3 

Gallion, John, of Lowestoft, 165 
* Galloglosses,’ 150 

Gambling, prevalence of, in the fifteenth 
century, 174 

Games, illicit, played by alien immi- 
grants, 186 

Gardiner, Dr. S. R., xiii-xiv, 104-106, 
120 

works of, xiv-xvi 

Gascony wine trade, 82 
Gedney, John, master of Canterbury 
School, 167 

Generley, Juliana, wife of William, 
162 

Genoa, Spanish bills on the bank of, 

39 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, v. sub Mon- 
mouth 

‘ George,’ the, 89 

German merchants in England, 175 
Germany, despatches from, 104 

— history of relations with England 

of, vii 

— Merchant Adventurers to, 35, 36 
Geynesburgh, William, of Ipswich, 

barber, 191 
Ghent (Gaunt), 154 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, 74 
Glass windows, preservation of, 179 
Glassenburg, 136, 140 

— grant of lordship of, 1 38 
Glatton (‘Glotton’), 85 
Goldsmiths’ Hall Committee, 39, 112, 

“3 

Goldston, Thomas, prior of Christ- 
church, Canterbury, 146-148, 151, 
157 

Gondomar, Count of, despatches of, 
106 

Gonson, Benjamin, 82-83 
‘Good Hope,’ log of Henrie Hudson 
of the, 88 

Goodnay, John, draper, mayor of 
London, 171 

Goodwin, Catherine, her servant Agnes 
accused of eavesdropping, 180 
Goos, John, execution of, 193 
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Gore, Mr. William, 64 «. 

Goudhurst, in Kent, 136, 141, and 
v. sub Goutherst 

Goutherst, license to empark in, 139 
Grammar schools, 165-167 
Grant Duff, Sir M. E., vii 
‘ Great Privilege ’ granted to Dutch, 
175 

Green, J. R., viii 

Greene, captain of the Royal Exchange, 
suit against, 87 
Greenland Company, 88 
Greenland whale fishery, 88 
Gresham, Sir Richard, 60 n. 

— Sir Thomas, 27, 28, 37, 38, 58 

— financial agent of the Crown, 

39 

governor of the Merchant 

Adventurers Company, 41 
Grey, Zachary, ‘Examination of Neal’s 
History of the Puritans,’ by, 120 
Grenville, Sir Richard, 75 
‘ Grissell,’ a ship sent for discovery 
and colonisation by Lord Cavendish 
and Sir Th. Smith, 90 
Gross, Dr. Charles, 21, 52 
Grote, George, vii 
Grotius, 80 

Guiana, plantation of, 90 

— voyages to, 76, 81, 90 
Guicciardini, Francesco, historian, 38 
Guildford, Sir Richard, 173 ; v. s%ib 

Guldeford 

Guinea Company, 81 
Guisnes, castle of, 135 
Guldeford- Sir John, of Hemsted, 
comptroller of the household to 
Edward IV., 137, 138 

— Sir Richard, 137, 139, 155, 155 n. 
Gunfleet sand, 85 

Gunpowder Plot, papers concerning, 
102, 105 

Gun way channel, v. sub Sled way 


Haberdashers’ Hall, Committee for 
Compounding, held at, 114 
Hadleigh, Cloth Hall of, 
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Hakluyt, Richard, 38 
Hall, John, chronicler, 4, 9 
Hallam, Henry, historian, 168-169 
Hamburg Company, 53, 54 ; v . sub 
Merchant Adventurers 

— Merchant Adventurers in, 41 n. y 

47> 48, S8, 59 

Hampshire, manors belonging to the 
Earldom of Suffolk in, 135 
Hankford, Sir Richard, 148, 149 n. 

— Anne, daughter of, 148, 

149 n. ; v . sub Butler 
Hansard Merchants in England, 175 
Hanse, meaning of the term, 34 n. 

— the new, 32-34 

— the old, 32, 33 
Hanseatic League, 36, 76 
Harcourt, Robert, Governor of the 

Wiapoco plantation, letters of, 90 
Hardewicke, Lord, 104 
Harleian MSS., 33, 116, 121 
Harrison, Mr. Frederic, xxiii 
Harwich, 85 
Hat-makers, alien, 176 
Hawkins, Sir John, 73, 74 
Hawley, William, mayor, 172 
Hawstead, history of, 169 
Heathfield, Robert, of Bedminster, 189 
Hendoner, Katherine, 162 

— Margery, daughter of Richard, 171- 

172 

Heretic, penance done by a notorious, 
193 

Hermits paid to keep roads in repair, 
192 

Herring fishery regulated by code from 
the Admiralty, 84 
Heywerd, Henry, 158 
High Commission, Book of the Acts of 
the Court of, 108 

Hikson, Thomas, master of Canterbury 
school, 167 

Historical Study, scheme for establish- 
ment of a school of, advanced, xvii- 
xxii 

‘ History, Board of,’ in the new 
University of London, xxiii 
Hobbs, William, physician and surgeon 
to Edward IV., 194 


Hobert, alias Michell of Denham, 
Joan, daughter of John, 17 1 
Hokeday, 195 

Holand, Edmund, Earl of Kent, 144 

— Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas, 
Earl of Kent, 144 

Holand, Thomas, Earl of Kent, 144 
Holland, v. Low Countries 
Holies, Denzil, Baron Holies of Ifield, 
129 

Holies papers, 120 
Honey, John, yeoman, 188 
‘ Hopewell,’ loss of the, 90 
Hops used for brewing by Fleming 
immigrants, 176 

Horne Sound in * King James’s New- 
land,’ English ships attacked by the 
Dutch in, 89 

Howard, Charles, Lord Howard of 
Effingham, Lord High Admiral, 74, 

75. 84 

Hudson, Henrie, captain of the * Good 
Hope,’ log of, 88 
1 Hiilfswissenschaften,’ xvii 
Hull, Merchant Adventurers of, 35, 36, 
66 

— whaling fleet sent out by merchants 
of, 89 

Hundred Years’ War, 164 
Hungate r. Jemans, case of, 74 . 
Hussey, Mr. John, Governor of the 
Merchant Adventurers, 39, 40 
Hutton, John, Governor of the Mer- 
chant Adventurers and agent of the 
Crown in the Low Countries, 41 
Hyde, Henry, Lord Clarendon, 107 


Iceland, hawks from, 68 
Impressment of seamen for voyages of 
discovery, 80 

Ince, Mr., Secretary of the Hamburg 
Society, 64 

Indemnity Committee, 115 
Indies, voyage of discovery of a North- 
East passage to the, 88 
Instance jurisdiction of the Admiralty 
Court, 79 
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Insurance of ships, earliest instance in 
England of, 83 
Interlopers, 81, 88 

— laws against, 50 
International law, beginnings of, 79 
Interregnum, State Papers of the, 9 7- 

100, no 

Ipswich, 168, 173, 179, 185, 199 

— aliens in, 176 

— Borough Courts of, 172, 179 

— Carmelite priory at, 191 

— cheese market at, 187 

— Corpus Christi celebration at, 177 

— Court Leet at, 186 

— Dominican priory at, 191 

— grammar school at, 166 

— Great Court at, 193, 197 

— Grey Friars bridge in, 192 

— Le White Hert at, 187 

— Merchant Adventurers in, 35, 36, 67 

— rights of bqrgesses of, 185 

— town feast, 185 

Ireland, Lord Treasurer of, v. sub 
Ormond, Sir James 

— rebellion in, 109, 149, 150 

— State Papers relating to, 116, 122 

— Yorkist party in, 150 

Irish sea infested with pirates, 78 
Italian cloth-makers in Norfolk, 176 

— merchants in England, 175 


JflAFFRESON, John Cordy, 198 
Jerusalem, model of the city of, 85 
‘John,’ voyage to Orinoco of the, 90 
‘Jonas/ master of, condemmed fo 
breach of consortship, 82 
Juddias, Thomas, burgess of Ipswich, 
179 

Julius II., Pope, election of, 14, 15 
Jurors, punishment of dishonest, 189 


Keech, plaintiff against Greene, 
prize, 87 

Kemp, John, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 162, 167 


Kent, 139, 146-148, 151, 15IW., 166 

— grant of forfeited lands in, 138 

— isle of, 80 

— old name of, 85 

— rising in the Weald of, 137 
Kentwell Hall, 178 
Kerseys, trade in, 35, 36-38 
Kildare, Gerald Fitzgerald, 8th Earl of, 

149 

Kilkenny Castle, Ormonde papers at, 
1 17, 122 

Killingworth, Thomas, steward to 
Edmund de la Pole, 143 
‘ King James’s new land/ 89 
King’s Court at Westminster, 69 

case before the, 1 74 

‘Kings Watch, Le/ 187 


Labourers, condition of, in the fif- 
teenth century, 173 
Lake, a seaman on the ‘ Minion/ 75 
Lake, Sir Thomas, Secretary of State, 
his papers, 99 
Lansdowne MSS., 1 17 
Large, Robert, Mayor of London, 1 7 1 
Last and Spell sand in the Thames 
estuary, 85 

Latham, Robert, Vicar of Sutton, 184- 
185 

Latolfa, mines discovered at, 197 
Laud, William, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 1 07- 1 09 

League, the Catholic, of France, 75 

ships of the, 77 

Lee, Mr. Sidney, xxiii 
Le Fort c. Le Fort, case of, 75 
Leghton, John, of Leghton, 188 
Le Hart, Walter, Bishop of Norwich, 
191 

Leicestershire, lands belonging to the 
Dukedom of Suffolk in, 135 
Leland’s ‘ Collectanea/ 3, 16 
Levant Company, 103 
Leyburne - Popham family, Clarke 
papers in the possession of the, 11S 
Leys, in Essex, 1 72 

Lighthouses, profits of, a perquisite of 
the Lord High Admiral, 84 
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‘ Like-dealer,* or pirate, 85 
Lincoln, Earl of, v . sub Pole, de la, 
John 

Lincolnshire, 154 190 

— assessment of wages in, 121 

— manors belonging to the Earldom of 

Suffolk in, 135 

Linens, importation of, by the Merchant 
Adventurers, 53 

Liturgy, the new, attempt to enforce, in 
Scotland, 109 

Logwood, cargo of, arrested by the 
Spanish ambassador, 73 
Lombard merchants in England, 175 
London, 112, 141, 190, 192 

— committees in, 109 

— documents relating to the city of, 107 

— Merchant Adventurers in, 3 c. 36, 

51 - 55 , 59, 63, 64 

— overcrowding in, 109 

— University of, xxi, xxiii 

Long Melford, Flemish decorations in 
church of, 178 
Long Parliament, 109, 12 1 
Lords, House of, MSS. of, 1 19-120 
Lovel, John, Lord, 170 

Francis, son of, 170 

Low Countries, 39, 79, 143, 144, 175 

commerce of the, 19, 78 

hops imported from the, 176 

Merchant Adventurers in the, 

35 . 36 . 49 . 53 . 56 , 66 

war between Spain and the, 74, 

76 , 77 
Lowestoft, 165 

Lowther, Row, and Company, Merchant 
Adventurers, loan from, 39 
Luccan merchants in England, 175 
Ludlowe, Thomas, Mayre of Erith, 158 
Lynn, 193 


Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord 
xv 

Maidstone, rebel forces assemble at, 
137 

Malmesbury, William of, Polydore 
Vergil’s praise of, 10 


Malt shipped from Holland, 176 
Mamora, destruction of Moorish ships 
at, 77 

Manchester, 190 

— Duke of, MSS. of the, 122 

— Earl of, v. sub Montague, Henry 
Manghtedd, John, accused of 4 eaves- 
dropping,’ 179, 180 

Manners family, papers of the, 12 1 
Manners, Francis, Earl of Rutland, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Lincolnshire, 1 2 1 
Manser, John, house-carpenter of 
Ipswich, 173-174 

Maritime law, mediaeval codes of, 82 
Marly ne, Richard, agent of the crown 
in the Low Countries, 41 
Marsh, Mr. John, Governor of the 
Merchant Adventurers, 22, 46 
Marten, Sir Henry, 79 
Marts, the cloth, 45 n. 
e Mayflower,’ the, 89, 90 
Mayowe (or Mayew), Richard, Presi- 
dent of Magdalen Colege, Oxford, 
1 56 n. 

Maximilian, Emperor, 135, 144, 153 
175 

Mazzini, Giuseppe, ix 
Mediterranean Archipelago, called the 
‘Arches,’ 85 

— States, commerce of, 78 
Meldrum, Sir John, 84 

Melton, fifteenth-century gaol at, 179 

Mercers’ Company, 41 

Merchant Adventurers’ Company, 19-67 

apprenticeship in the, 25-29, 

33 > 34 

Armada delayed by the, 39 

Charters of, 29, 34-37, 42- 

46, 49 > 50 > 54 - 56 , 61, 62 

cloths exported by, 32 

duties imposed by, 54 

English house at Antwerp, 

60 

at Delft, 58, 59 

at Emden, 36, 65 

forbidden to use retail trade, 

35 

government of, 42-67 

governors of, 22, 31 w., 39-41 
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Merchant Adventurers’ Company at 
Hamburg, 41 47, 53- 

56 , 5 8 > 59 

in Brabant, 49, 53, 56 

internal organisation of, 19-67 

laws of, 19-67 

loans by, 38, 39 

local courts of, 61, 67 

London residence of, 51-61 

membership of, 22-42 

not a joint stock company, 37 n . 

official title of, 42, 43 

— — — of Hull, 35, 36, 66 
of Newcastle, 26-27, 28 n * 

34 n 'i 35 > 36 , 43 44 > 5 8 > 

65 n. 

of Norwich, 35, 36 

of York, 27 

— political influence of, 33-41 

— seat of government of, 51-61 

ships watch the Duke of 

Parma, 39 

the * Stint ’ of, 32 

voyages of discovery fitted out 

by. 38 

Mery, John, of Dedham, 171 
Mettingham Priory, 184, 197 
Michell, Robert, 190 
Middelburg, 61 
Middlesex, 112 

— lands belonging to the Dukedom of 

Suffolk in, 135 

Milanese merchants in England, 175 
‘ Minion,’ the, 75 

Misselden, John, Deputy of the Mer- 
chant Adventurers at Rotterdam, 63 
Mogul, the Great, 88 

Sir Thomas Roe’s mission 

104 

Moleur, Hans, 174 
Monck, George, General, 118 
Monks’ Eleigh, 189 
Monmouth, Geoffrey of, his history dis- 
credited by Polydore Vergil, 3 
Monopolies of foreign trade, 81 

— suits before the Admiralty Court 

concerning, 81 
Monopolists, 103 
Monopoly of whale fishery, 88 


Montacute, Alice, daughter of Thomas 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, wife 
of Sir Richard Nevill, 144 
— Montacute, Anne, 149 n. 

— House of, genealogical table of, 
149 n. 

— John, third Earl of Salisbury, 148, 

149 *- 

Anne, daughter of, 

149 n. 

— Thomas, fourth Earl of Salisbury, 
149 n. 

Montagu, Edward, second Earl of 
Manchester, 122 

— Sir Edward, afterwards first Baron 
Montagu of Boughton, 12 1 

— family, Winwood papers in the 

possession of the, 119, 121 
— Henry, Earl of Manchester, 115, 1 21 
— House, 12 1 

— James, Bishop of Winchester, 12 1 
‘ Moon,’ the, a ship of the East India 
Company, 87 
Morgan, Sir William, 81 
Morocco, pirates of, 78 
Morton, Sir Albertus, Secretary of 
State, his papers, 99 
— John, Archbishop of Canterbury, 147 

Bishop of Ely, Lord Chancellor 

of England, 33 
Mottc, Agnes, 189, 190 
Muscovy Company, 81, 88, 89, 103 

1 

Nalson papers, 120 
Nalson, Rev. John, rector of Dodding- 
ton, 120 

Nanfan, Sir Richard, deputy of Calais, 
I5i 

Naunton, Sir Robert, Secretary of State, 
his papers, 99 

Nautical place names in the Admiralty 
records, 85 

— terms, 85, 86 
Navigation Act of 1651, 79 

Navy, papers relating to the, 108, 121 
Nayler, Richard, Alice, Lady Aber- 
gavenny, daughter of, 140 
Naylor, Samuel, 193 
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Negroes, 86 

Nevill, Alice, wife of Sir Richard, 
144 ; v . sub Montacute 

— Cecily, 145 

— Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 

Holand, Earl of Kent, 144 ; v . sub 
Holand 

— family, the, 145, 1 49 n., 160 

— Sir George, bastard son of Sir 

Thomas, 141-146 

married Countess Rivers, 144, 

145 

— Isabell, 149 

— Joan, Lady Bergavenny, 147 

— John, son of Ralph, first Earl of 

Westmoreland, 1 44-1 45 

— Ralph, first Earl of Westmoreland, 

145 

— Ralph, second Earl ofW estmoreland, 

144 

— Richard, Earl of Westmoreland and 

Salisbury, 149 n. 

— Richard, the King Maker, Earl of 

Salisbury and Warwick, 144, 149 
183, 184, 197 

— Sir Richard, 144 

— Sir Thomas, third son of Sir 

Richard, brother of the King 
Maker, 144 

— Sir Thomas, younger brother of 

Ralph, second Earl of Westmore- 
land, 144, 145 

Neville c . Ellinger, case of, 90 
Neville, Sir George, bastard son of Sir 
Thomas Neville, 141-146 

— Sir Thomas, 14 1 

Nevyll, Nevill, Nevell, v . sub Nevill 
Newcastle, Fellowship of Merchant 
Adventurers at, 26-27, 28 34 

«•> 35» 3 6 . 43 44, 58, 65 n . 

Newsletters, 118 

Nicholas, Sir Edward, Secretary of 
State, 100, no, 1 16 
4 Nicodemus,’ the, 78 
Nore, the, called ‘Ower’ or Mower, 85 
Norfolk, 154 160, 173, 190 

— alien settlers in, 175, 176 

— manors belonging to the Dukedom 

and Earldom of Suffolk in, 134 


Norris, Sir John, 75 
Northamptonshire, papers relating to 
agriculture in, 121, 122 
North-East passage to the Indies, 
Hudson’s voyage of discovery of a, 
81 

Northleach Church, 169 
Norwich, Henry VII. at, 15, 16 
— Merchant Adventurers of, 35, 36 
Nottingham, Earl of, v. sub Finch, 
Daniel 


Odyerne, John, of Walpole, bequest 
of, 165 

1 Onion * sand, the, near Orfordness, 

8S 

Orange, William, Prince of, 77 
Ordnance, export of, forbidden, 82 

— papers, 102 
Orfordness, 85 
Orinoco, voyage to the, 90 
Ormond, Earls of, v . sub Butler 

— Edward, 150 

— House of, 148-150 

— James, pretender, 147—15 1 , 157- 

158 

— Sir James, Lord Treasurer of 

Ireland, 148-150 

— John, v . sub Butler 

— Thomas, v. sub Butler 
Ormonde, Duke of, MSS. of, 117, 

120; v . sub Carte papers 

— Marquis of, MSS., 122 

Over, John, Merchant Adventurer, 41 
Overy (Obray), William, discharged 
from post of Governor of the 
Merchant Adventurers, 45 
Oxford, 164, 193 

— Charles I.’s Court at, no, ill 

— surrender of, 100, no 
Oxfordshire, manors belonging to the 

Dukedom and Earldom of Suffolk 
in, 135 

Packe, Sir Christopher, governor of 
the Merchant Adventurers of Eng- 
land, 40 
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Packe, Sir Christopher, loan by, 39, 40 
Palaschi, ambassador of Morocco to the 
United Provinces, arrest of, 77 
Palatinate, the affairs of the, reported, 
106 

4 Palsgrave,’ the loss of the, 88 
Panzani, Gregorio, Papal agent, des- 
patches of, 106 

Papists, prosecutions of, 1 08, 112 
Paris, 101, 142 

— « Archives des Affaires Etrang^res ’ 

at, 106 

Paris, Matthew, Polydore Vergil’s 
praise of, 10 

Parliament, 102, 107, 134 

— Acts of, 146 

— of 1453, 174 

— of 1473, 147 

— of 1484, 137 

— of 1485, 147 

— of 1495, 142, 147 

— petition to, 98, 147 
Parliamentary party in the Civil War 

enforce right of search of ships, 79 
Parma, Duke of, 39 
Parry, Sir Thomas, ambassador from 
James I. to Paris, 105 
Pasquier, Etienne, 169 
Passmore Edwards Settlement, xxi 
Paston, John, 177 

— letters, 160, 161, 163 

— Margaret, 163 

— Margery, 167, 170, 191, 192 

— Walter, 191, 192 
Patent Rolls, 69, 80 

Patrick, an Augustine friar, 151 ft. 
Payne, John, of Ipswich, 192 

— William, of Frome, yeoman, 189 
Peacock, William, 168 

Peck’s * Desiderata Curiosa,’ 122 
Pecock, Reginald, Bishop of Chichester, 
193 

Pelham, William, 82, 83 
Penance imposed by Church for break- 
ing vow of chastity, 17 1 
Penn, General William, 121 
Percival, Sir Philip, 122 
Perlebien, John, pardon to, 143 
Perm, John, Esquire, 140 
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Peter’s pence, Polydore Vergil a sub- 
collector of, 2 
Peyke, Henry, 158 

Phelypp, Henry, Flemish sculptor, 
178 

Philips, Sir Thomas, 105 
Physicians, report on the plague of the 
College, 109 

Picardy, tailors from, 177 
Pigs, ordinances regulating the keeping 
of, 200 

Pilgrim Fathers, the, 89 
Pipe clay monopoly, 81 
Piracy, 72, 74, 78, 79, 82 

— suppression of, 74, 79 

Pirate ships of the Moors destroyed, 77 
Pius III., Pope, 14 

Plague, papers relating to the, 108, 
109 

Plagues in the fifteenth century, 193, 
194 

Plantagenet, Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Suffolk, daughter of Richard, Duke 
of York, 133, 145 

— Elizabeth, seventh daughter of 

Edward I., 148; v. sub England, 
princesses of 

— George, Duke of Clarence, 134 

— Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 194, 

and v . sub England, kings of, 
Richard III. 

— Richard, Duke of York, 133, 145 

— Richard, Earl of Cambridge, 145 
Playing cards, a puncheon of, 86 
Plymouth Sound, 88 

Poaching by poor clergy, frequency of, 

185 

Pole, de la, John, Earl of Lincoln, 142 

forfeiture of estates 

of, 134 

Richard, brother of Edmund, 

Earl of Suffolk, 135, 153 n. 
1 Poll’ sand, the, near Harwich, 85 
Poor, condition of the, 123 

— relief of the, 107 

Porten, Sir Stanier, keeper of the State 
Paper Office, 101 
Portland, Duke of, MSS., 9, 120 
Portugal, King of, Sebastian, 73 
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Portugal, trade with, forbidden, 73 
Portuguese, prizes captured from the, 
87 

Pottinger, Mr. , librarian of Worcester 
College, 1 18 
Poyning’s army, 150 
Presbyterians, papers relating to the, 
122 

Price of ale, 186 

Prices, laws regulating, 183 

— of food stuffs, 184-185 

Prick-song Mass, 1 66 

Priests, village, in fifteenth century, 164 

Privy Council, 33, 41, 47, 52, 59, 60;/., 

71, 76, 77, 79, 83, 133 

Acts of the, 32, 75 

petition to the, 98 

Privy Seal Office, 99 
Prize, law concerning, 72-74, 76, 78, 
79, 85 

Protectorate, State Papers of the, 1 08 
Public Accounts, Commissioners for, 
101 

Public Record Office, 5,70,98, 99, 101, 
133 

Purchas, Henry, ‘Pilgrims,’ 88 
Purveyance, 103 
Pykbone, Joan, case of, 191 
Pykenham, Archdeacon of Ipswich, 

179, 191 

Pvllbart, John, 165 

Pynchebek, John, Mayor of Coventry, 
190 


Quadra, Spanish ambassador, his 
cypher letters, 86 

4 Quarum ’ sand near Ramsgate, 85 
Queen’s Library, the, 99 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 76 

voyage to Guiana of, 76, 81 

Ramsay, Sir James, 170, 195 
Ramsgate, 85 
Rawlinson MSS., 118 
Rawson, Roger, Sheriff of London, 
bequests of, 1 7 1 
Reading, Parliament at, 174 


Recusants, documents relating to the, 
107 

— sequestration of estates of, 112 
Reg. c . Lake, case of, 75 
Regamont sued by the East India Com- 
pany, 88 

Register House at Edinburgh, records 
of the, 1 19 

Reliquiae Wottoniae, 104 
Remonstrance of 1656, 40 
Reprisals, 78 

— letters of, 72 

Restoration, papers relating to the, 118 
4 Revenge,’ the, 75 
Reynold, William, 158 
Reynolds, Henry, 173 
Rhe, Isle of, expedition to, 107 
Rheims, Archbishop of, 195 
Richmond, Henry, Earl of, 137, 139 
14 1, 156 n. y and v . sub England, 
kings of, Henry VII. 

Ringfield, 185 

Riots, prevalence of, in fifteenth cen- 
tury, 187 

Roads, insecurity of, in the fifteenth 
century, 190 

— repair of, 192 

Robardes, Roberd, v . sub Roberts 
Robert, v. sub Roberts 
Roberth, Walter, 140 ; v . Roberts 
Roberts, Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Perm, 140 

— Jane, Duchess of St. Alban’s, 140, 

141 

— John, of Glassenbury, 136, 136 n. 
Agnes, wife of, 136 

— Randall, 140 

— Thomas, son of John, 140, 141 

— Thomas, great-grandson of John, 

140 

— Walter, 135, 136-141 

Alice, Lady Abergavenny, wife 

of, 140 

deposition against, 153-156 

Isabel, second wife of, 140 

John, son of, 140 

Thomas, son of, 140, 14 1 

— alias Rookehurst, Stephen, 136 
William, 135, 136 
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Rochelle, expedition to, 107 
Roe, Sir Thomas, 104 
Rolls Chapel, documents preserved in 
the, 98 
Rome, 13 

Rookehurst, alias Roberts, William, 
135 

— the denne of, 135 
Rooper, John, will of, 146 
Rossetti, Count, letters of, 106 
Rotterdam, 63, 64 

Rous, John, historian, 160 

— Reginald, of Dennington, bequest 
of, 165, 170 

* Royal Exchange,’ the, 87 
Royal Treasury, documents deposited 
in the, 98 

Royalist Composition Papers, 114 
Royalists, 115 

— sequestration of estates of, 112 
Rupert, Prince, correspondence of, 117 
Russell, Lord John, vii 

Russian Company, v . sub Muscovy 
Rutland, Duke of, MSS. of the, 121 
Rycant, W., letter from, 41 w., 64 
Rydon, Robert, Clerk of the Privy 
Council and Star Chamber, 133, 
156, 15 6 k. 

Rye, 154?/. 

Saffron Walden, 118 

St. Augustine, Prior of, 1468, 184 

St. Bede, 10 

St. John’s Wood, Walbrook, 17 1 
St. Leger, Sir James, 148, 150 

Anne, wife of, 148, 150 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, repairs of, 9, 107 
Salisbury, Earls of, v. sub Montacute 
and Nevill, 149 
— Marquis of, MSS. of, 120 
Sallee, pirates of, 78 
Salmon-fishery of the Thames, 84 
Saltpetre, monopoly, 103 
Samford, Sampford, Sandeford, Sand- 
ford, Brian, 156, IS6«., 157, 157 
158 

Sampson, Adam, Constable of Erith, 
158 

Sanctuary, right of, 190 
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Sandeford (Sandford), Brian, v. sub 
Samford 

Sandwich, 146, 190 
San Juan d’Ulloa, fight at, 73 
Savile, Sir Henry, 3 
Savonarola, Girolamo, xi 
Say, William, of Ipswich, 168 
Schanz, Dr. Georg, 20, 38, 52, 59, 
61 

Schools, institution of grammar, 265 
Scotists, 146 
Scotland, 72, 118, 175 

— abolition of tithes in, 106 

— expedition led by Gloucester against, 

194 

— Plenry VIII. at war against, 73 

— immigrants from, 175, 176 

— King of, James IV., 142 

— Princess of, Margaret, 169 
Scott, Sir Walter, 189 
Scottish army, ill 

loan by the Merchant Adven- 
turers for the payment of, 39, 
112, 113 
‘ Sea coasters,’ 83 

‘Sea Nymph,’ sailed under Nevill to 
the Amazon, 90 
Search, right of, 75 

Selling, Sellyng, Prior of Christchurch, 
Canterbury, 146 

Sequestrations, Committee for, 112 
Servants, condition of, in the fifteenth 
century, 172- 174 
Sewell, William, 192 

* Shares,’ the, near Winchelsea, 85 
Sheerness, 85 

Ship Money, 108, 109 
Shipping, history of, 55, 72 
Ships, new, not to be sold to foreigners, 
82 

Shipwash, e Sheepwash,’ * Swish 
swash,’ 85 

Shoemakers, alien, 176 
— law regulating, 196 
Shorne, Peter, 174 
Shrewsbury, 190 
Simancas transcripts, the, 106 
Simnel, Lambert, 134, 142 

* Sinxon ’ Mart, 58 
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Skales, Robert, 173 

— Thomas, 1 73 
Sledway channel, 85 
Sloane MSS., 117 
Smith, Sir Thomas, 90 
Snoke, John, apprentice, 173 
Soap, price of, 181 
Soap-boilers’ monopoly, 81 

‘ Solomon,’ the, a ship of the East 
India Company, captured by the 
Dutch, 87 

Somerset, Earl of, v. sub Carr, 
Robert 

Somerset, Edward, Marquis of Wor- 
cester, his lands forfeited, 113 
Somerset, manors belonging to the 
Earldom of Suffolk in, 135 
Sommers, George, 75 
Sovereignty of the sea, England’s 
claim to, 77, 78 
Spain, 73, 74, 103 

— commerce of, 78 

— credit of, 39 

— King of, Philip II., 76, 77 

— navy of, 77 

— Queen of, Isabella, 149 

— regulations for ships sailing to, 82, 

83 

— war against Holland, 76, 77 
Spanish bullion, seizure of, 74 

— marriage, the, 102, 106 

— West Indies, 73 

Sparrowe, John, parson of Ringfield, 

185 

‘ Speel,’ Dutch yacht seized for reprisal, 

79 

Spitway (Spitts), 85 
Sports in the fifteenth century, 164- 
195 

Stade, Merchant Adventurers in, 36 
Stafford, Henry, Duke of Buckingham, 
rebellion of, 137, 141, 157 n. 
Stansby, John, clothmaker, 176 
Staple, Merchants of the, 39 n. 

Star Chamber, proceedings of the, 98, 
108, 133, 152-158 

Statutory Court of, 133 

States-General resist English seizure of 
Dutch ships, 79 


‘ Stint,’ the, enforced in the Merchant 
Adventurers Company, 37, 37 n 
53 

Stoke, battle of, 134 
Stone, John, 161, 183 
Stoneham, Gilbert, 173-174 
Stow, John, historian, 170, 17 1, 194- 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 
SESSION 1900— 1901. 


T HE Council of the Royal Historical Society present their 
Annual Report to the General Meeting of the Fellows. 
The following Papers and Communications were read during 
the past Session : — 

“The Later History of the Ironsides.” By C. H. Firth, M.A. 

“The Negotiations preceding the Peace of Luneville, 1801.” By Miss 
' L. M. Roberts. 

“The Correspondence of an English Diplomatic Agent in Paris, 1669- 
1677.” By Miss M. B. Curran. 

“ The Advent of the Great Elector.” By W. F. Reddaway, M.A. 

“ The ‘ Denarius Sancti Petri 5 in England.” Communicated by the Rev. 
O. Jensen, Ph.D. 

“The Administration of a Tudor County.” By H. E. Malden, M.A., 
V.P. 

“ The Early Relations of the Slavs and the Teutons.” By Ronald W 
Heaton, M.A. 

The first five of the above have been printed in Transactions , 
Volume XV. 

In addition to the current volume of Transactions , the following 
volumes of Publications have been issued to the Fellows and Sub- 
scribing Libraries : — 

Camden New Series, No. 62. — “ The Clarke Papers,” Vol. IV. 
Edited by C. H. Firth, M.A. 

Camden Third Series, Vol. III. — “ The Despatches and Correspon- 
dence of John, 2nd Earl of Buckinghamshire,” Vol. II. Edited by 
Mrs. D’Arcy Collyer. 

Several further volumes were in preparation at the close of the 
past Session, and it is expected that the following will be issued 
during the year 1902 : — 

Camden Third Series, Vol. IV. — “The Camden Miscellany,” 
Vol. X. 

Camden Third Series, Vol. V.— “The Despatches of William 
Perwick from Paris, 1669-1678.” Edited from the Foreign State 
Papers by Miss M. B. Curran, formerly of Girton College, Cambridge. 
The Alexander Medal for the year 1900 was awarded, on the 
recommendation of the Examiners, to Miss L. M. Roberts for the 
Essay on “The Negotiations preceding the Peace of Luneville,” 
which has been printed in Transactions , Volume XV. 

The following have been announced as alternative subjects for 
the year 1901 : — 

“ The Attitude of England towards the Great Western Schism. 

“ The Social Condition of England during the Wars of the Roses.” 
The investigations referred to in the last Report as having been 
undertaken by the Local Records Committee appointed by the 
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Treasury to consider the best means for the preservation of 
manuscript collections in this country, and for making the same 
more accessible to students, have not yet been concluded. 

The General Committee for furthering Advanced Historical 
Study in London, which was referred to in the last Report, has 
continued its deliberations during the past Session, and there is 
good reason to hope that a practical result of its labours will 
shortly be announced. The Council have gladly afforded every 
possible assistance to the Committee for attaining such a desirable 
object, and the clerical work involved has throughout been 
undertaken by the officials of the Society. 

The Council having been invited by the Mayor of Winchester, 
on behalf of the Committee formed for carrying out the celebra- 
tion of the Millenary of the death of King Alfred the Great, to 
send Delegates to Winchester on that occasion, and also to appoint 
an Historical Lecturer, the following were appointed as Delegates 
from the Society : — 

Dr. G. W. Prothero, President . 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, 

Mr. Oscar Browning, S Vice-Presidents . 

Mr. H. E. Malden, J 

Mr. Frederic Harrison was also appointed as Historical Lec- 
turer on the same occasion. 

Further additions have been made to the Library as the result 
of an examination of the state of the Society’s Foreign Exchanges, 
and steps are being taken to complete the more important sets of 
Foreign Transactions. 

The Librarian reports that during the past Session 170 books 
and pamphlets have been added to the Library. Of the additions, 

6 volumes were acquired by purchase, and 164 by exchange and 
presentation. During the year ended October 31, 1901, 152 
volumes were bound. A number of imperfect and useless books, 
which had remained for many years in the basement of No. 115 
St. Martin’s Lane, were disposed of, owing to want of space for 
their preservation in the Society’s new rooms. For the same 
reason the Council have to point out that the purchase or 
acceptance of books for the Library must for the present remain 
subject to the existing means of accommodation. Considerable 
progiess has been made with the preparation of a Catalogue of 
the Library. 

During the past Session the Society has had to deplore the 
death of its Royal Patron, Her late Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
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Victoria. In response to the Address of Condolence upon this 
sad event, and of Congratulation upon His accession to the Throne, 
His Majesty the King was graciously pleased to become the Patron 
of the Society. 

During the same Session the Society had also the misfortune 
to lose the services of its President, Dr. A. W. Ward, whose 
election to the Mastership of Peterhouse, Cambridge, compelled 
him to tender his resignation of this office. The Council nomi- 
nated as President of the Society, in Dr. Ward’s place, Dr. G. W. 
Prothero, Litt.D., LL.D., formerly Professor of History in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

By the deaths of Dr. Stubbs, late Bishop of Oxford, and 
Dr. Creighton, late Bishop of London, during the past Session, 
the Society has lost two of its most distinguished Life Fellows. 
The Council have also to regret the losses which the Society has 
sustained by the death of Professor Max Muller, one of its oldest 
Vice-Presidents, and a generous contributor to the Library, and 
also by the retirement through ill-health of Professor Montagu 
Burrows. The vacancies thereby caused were filled by the nomi- 
nation of Dr. James Gairdner, C.B., LL.D., and the Rev. William 
Hunt, M.A., Members of the Council, as Vice-Presidents of 
the Society. The vacancy in the Council was filled by the 
nomination of the Rev. Professor W. E. Collins. 

In accordance with By-law IV. the following Vice-Presidents 
retired in rotation : — 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Rosebery, K.G. 

Oscar Browning, Esq., M.A. 

Professor H. F. Pelham, President of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 

All of the above were re-elected at the last General Meeting. 

The following Members of the Council retired in rotation in 
accordance with the same By-law : — 

Professor C. W. Oman, M.A., F.S.A. 

T. S. Leadam, Esq., M.A. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Robinson Thornton, D.D. 

C. H. Firth, Esq., M.A. 

All of the above were also re-elected at the General Meeting. 

The Treasurer reports that the total membership of the Society 
on October 31, 1901, included 663 Honorary, Corresponding, 
Life, and Ordinary Fellows and Subscribing Libraries on the 
Roll. Of the above 31 are Honorary Fellows, 24 are Cor- 
N.S.— VOL, XVI, Q 
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responding Members, 107 are Life Fellows, 83 are Ordinary 
Fellows paying yQi. is. subscription under the old regulations, 
232 are Ordinary Fellows paying £ 2 . 2 s. under the new regula- 
tions, 56 are former Members of the old Camden Society paying 
j£i f and 130 are Subscribing Libraries who also pay jQi y together 
with 62 British or Foreign Societies which exchange Transactions 
with the Society and 6 Institutions to which the Society’s 
Transactions or publications are presented. 1 

The Council append to their Report the Treasurer’s statement 
of the financial position of the Society from November 1, 1900, 
to October 31, 1901. 2 

They also append a Prospectus of the objects of the Society, 
with the Charter, By-laws, List of Fellows, and a Catalogue of 
Publications. 

1 The following list includes the names of the distinguished historical 
scholars elected between November I and February 20, referred to in the 
President’s Address (p. xxiii, supra) C. T. Atkinson, M.A., Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford, Lecturer in Modern History; L. A. Burd, M.A., 
Repton School; E. I. Carlyle, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford; 
H. A. L. Fisher, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford ; W. Warde 
Fowler, M.A., Sub-Rector and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford ; Miss Alice 
Gardner, Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge ; R. Geikie, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; Mrs. J. R. Green ; G. P. 
Gooch, M.A. ; W. D. Green, M.P. ; A. Hassall, M.A., Lecturer in History, 
Christ Church, Oxford; F. Haverfield, M.A., F.S.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford ; Maurice Hewlett, formerly Keeper of the Land Revenue 
Records; B. H. Holland, M.A. ; Miss Ethel Hurlbatt, Principal of Bedford 
College, London ; Prof. Sir R. C. Jebb, M.P., D.C.L. ; Andrew Lang, 
M.A. ; Stanley Leathes, M. A., Co-Editor of the Cambridge Modern History ; 
Sidney Lee, Litt.D., Clark Lecturer in English Literature, Trinity College, 
Cambridge; R. G. Marsden, M.A., Editor of Select Pleas in the Court of 
Admiralty (Selden Society); D. J. Medley, M.A., Professor of Modern History 
in Edinburgh University; the Rt. Hon. John Morley, M.P. ; A. F. Pollard, 
M.A., formerly Assistant -Editor of The Dictionary of National Biography \ 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., M.A., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford; R. E. Prothero, M.A. ; Thomas Seccombe, M.A. ; 
Miss C. A. J. Skell, Lecturer in History at Westfield College, London ; 
Sir Leslie Stephen, Litt.D. ^ J. R. Tanner, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge; H. R. Tedder, F.S.A., Secretary and 
Librarian of the Athenaeum Club ; R. S. Whiteway, M.A. 

1 This Balance Sheet is not signed by the Auditor for the Council, Mr. 
B. F. Stevens, whose much regretted death, following a painful illness, 
occurred shortly after the issue of this Report. 
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^togal historical giocirig. 

(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 

^\Z\AA/V>/\/WW/WV/V>V>\/W\/WW/V 

PATRON: 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

PRESIDENT: 

G. W. PROTHERO, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 


I. The Historical Society was founded in the year 
1868, by the then Archbishop of York, the late Earl 
Russell, the late George Grote, the late Dean of West- 
minster, Sir John Lubbock, Bart, (now Lord Avebury), 
the late Earl of Selborne (then Sir Roundell Palmer), 
and other eminent men of the day, its main objects being 
to promote and foster the study of History, by assisting 
in the publication of rare and valuable documents, and 
by the publication from time to time of volumes of 
Transactions and Publications. 

II. In the year 1872 the Society, through the Secretary 
of State (the late Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, afterwards 
Lord Aberdare, G.C.B., for many years President of the 
Society), received the official permission of Her late 
Majesty QueenVictoria to adopt the title Royal Historical 
Society. In the year 1887 Her late Majesty was pleased 
to become Patron of the Society, and was also pleased to 
cause Letters Patent, dated July 31, 1889, to be passed 
under the Great Seal, granting to the Society Her 
Majesty’s Royal Charter of Incorporation. Upon His 
accession to the Throne His Gracious Majesty King 
Edward VII. was pleased to become Patron of the 
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Society in succession to Queen Victoria. On May 2, 
1897, the Camden Society was amalgamated with the 
Royal Historical Society, and the Camden Series of 
Publications was transferred to the latter Society. 

III. The Society consists of a President, Fellows, and 
Honorary Fellows and Corresponding Members, forming 
together a body, at the present time, of nearly seven 
hundred Members. The principal States of Europe and 
America, British India, and the Colonies are represented 
by Honorary or Corresponding Fellows. 

IV. The Annual Subscription to the Society is 
Two Guineas ; and at present there is no entrance 
fee. Fellows may, on joining the Society, or after- 
wards, compound for all future subscriptions upon the 
payment of Twenty Guineas . Libraries are admitted to 
the Membership of the Society for the purpose of re- 
ceiving its publications on payment of an annual sub- 
scription of One Pound . 

V. The Fellows of the Society and Subscribing 
Libraries in Great Britain receive gratuitously a copy 
of each of the Society’s Transactions and Publications 
during the period of their subscription. Foreign 
Libraries are required to appoint an Agent in London 
to whom the Publications will be delivered for trans- 
mission. 

The annual Publications of the Society include a. 
volume of Transactions containing selected Papers read 
at the Society’s Ordinary Meetings, together with the 
texts of the most valuable of the original documents 
which may be communicated to the Society from time 
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to time by historical scholars. In addition to this 
volume, the Council will endeavour to continue the 
regular production of a uniform series of Publications 
(in the style of the Camden Series of Publications), at 
the rate, if possible, of two volumes in every year. In 
the interests of the Membership of the Society, the 
Council have recently decided that the Publications of 
the Society shall in future be published by the Society 
alone, and shall be issued only to Fellows and Sub- 
scribing Libraries. Arrangements have been made by 
which back volumes can be supplied to newly-elected 
Fellows at a moderate price. 

VI. Ordinary Meetings of the Society for the reading 
of Papers and discussions thereon are held from Novem- 
ber to June, on the third Thursday in each month, at 
5 P.M. The Anniversary Meeting is held on the third 
Thursday in February, when the Report of the Council 
is presented to the Fellows, and the President delivers 
his Annual Address. 

VII. The Library of the Society, at 3 Old Serjeants’ 
Inn, Chancery Lane, W.C., is open to Fellows daily, 
from 2 to 6 p.m. (Saturdays, 10 A.M. to 2 p.m.) The 
Library will be closed between August 15 and Septem- 
ber 15, during Christmas week, during Easter week 
(for cleaning purposes), on Whit Monday and Whit 
Tuesday, and on His Majesty’s Birthday and 
Coronation Day. 

Books may be taken out by Fellows on signing a 
ticket for the same, but no Books may be kept out for 
a longer period than one month. Maps, MSS. and 
Periodicals must not be taken from the Library. 
Fellows are responsible for Books used or taken away 
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by them. No writing of any kind may be made upon 
Books or MSS. Owing to the limited space available 
for general historical literature, the Council must 
reserve the right to decline donations of books which 
may appear unsuitable. 

VIII. All literary communications, proposals for 
Papers to be read before the Society, or for Historical 
documents or relics to be exhibited at the ordinary 
Meetings, should be addressed to the Director, 

Hubert Hall, F.S.A. 

3 Old Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

All communications respecting the Library should 
be addressed to the Librarian, 

3 Old Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

All subscriptions, unless paid by Banker’s Order 
should be sent to the Treasurer, 

R. Hovenden, F.S.A. 

Heathcote, 

Park Hill Road, 

Croydon, Surrey, . 

and not to the Offices of the Society. The attention of 
Fellows is directed to By-law XI. on this subject. 

Communications on all other subjects should be 
addressed to the Secretary, 

3 Old Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, W.C 
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NO. I. 

FORM OF A CANDIDATE’S CERTIFICATE 

Certificate of CantifOate for election. 


Name , 

Title , Profession , or Occupation,. 

Residence 

Qualifications , ... 

being desirous of admission into the Royal Historical Society, 
we the undersigned recommend him as a fit and proper person to 
be admitted as a Fellow. 


Dated this 


day of. 


190 


PR. Hist. Soc. | 


From personal 
knowledge 


I From general 
..FR. Hist. Soc. knowledge 
- (one signature 
..FR. Hist . Soc. required by 
Rule II.) 


Proposed 


190 


Elected. 


190 


Copies of this Form may be obtained on application to The SECRETARY, 
3 Old Serjeant s* Inn , Chancery Lane , W. C. 
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No. II. 

A vote by ballot, when necessary, shall be conducted in the usual 
manner, and the Secretary shall cause Voting Papers to be prepared 
for that purpose in the following form : — 

t 

VOTING PAPER. 

Election held 19 


Candidates 
for the 
office of 
President : 

I. . 






Vice- 

President : 

Retiring Vice-Presidents who offer themselves 
for re-eleetion. 

1 


2 


Candidates nominated under Rule XVIII. 

• 2 . 


O 

4. 




For the 
Council: 

Retiring Members who offer themselves for 
re-election : 

1. 


2. 


2 ’ 


4 


Candidates nominated under Rule XVIII. 

s 


6 


7 . 


8. 





Fellows shall record their votes by putting a cross against the names of the 
Candidates in whose favour they wish to vote. If any Fellow shall record his 
vote for more Candidates than there are vacancies, his Voting Paper shall be void. 




CHARTER OF INCORPORATION 


OF THE 

ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


iPiUJmtl, BY THE GRACE OF GOD, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, 
TO ALL TO WHOM these Presents shall come, Greeting ; 

WHEREAS Our right trusty and well beloved Councillor, Henry 
Austin, Baron Aberdare, Knight Grand Cross of Our most Honour- 
able Order of the Bath, Fellow of the Royal Society, has by his 
Petition humbly represented unto Us, That in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-eight, His Grace the Archbishop of York, 
the late Right Honourable John, Earl Russell, K.G., F.R.S., the late 
Very Reverend the Dean of Westminster, Sir John Lubbock, Baronet, 
the late Sir John Bowring, LL.D., Sir Roundell Palmer, Q.C., M.P., 
D.C.L., now Earl of Selborne, the late George Grote, Esquire, 
F.R.S., and others of Our subjects formed themselves into a Society 
known as the Historical Society of Great Britain, having for its 
object the promotion of the study of History ; 

AND WHEREAS We were pleased in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two to permit the said Society to adopt 
the name and title of the Royal Historical Society ; 

AND WHEREAS in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-seven We were pleased to become Patron of the said Royal 
Historical Society ; 


AND WHEREAS it has been represented to Us by the said 
Petitioner that the said Society has been and continues to be actively 
employed in promoting the object for which the said Society was 
founded, and has published thirteen volumes of Transactions con- 
taining original memoirs read before the Society, and did also in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six appoint a Com- 
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mittee for the due celebration of the eight hundredth anniversary of 
the completion of the Domesday Book of His late Majesty William 
the First, by which Committee meetings for the reading of papers 
and exhibitions of Domesday Book and other manuscripts were held, 
and the papers read at the meetings have been published 
under the title of Domesday Studies, of which We have been pleased 
to accept the dedication, and the said Society has also published the 
despatches from Paris in one thousand eight hundred and two-one 
thousand eight hundred and three of Lord Whitworth, Ambassador 
of His late Majesty King George III ; 

AND WHEREAS the said Society has in aid of its objects 
collected a Library to which additions are constantly being made, 
and other property ; 

AND WHEREAS the said Petitioner, believing that the well- 
being and usefulness of the said Society would be materially pro- 
moted by its obtaining a Charter of Incorporation, hath therefore, 
on behalf of himself and the other Fellows of the said Society, most 
humbly prayed that We would be pleased to grant to those who now 
are, or who shall from time to time become Fellows of the said 
Society, Our Royal Charter of Incorporation ; 

NOW KNOW YE that We, being desirous of encouraging a 
design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial grace, certain know- 
ledge and mere motion, have granted, directed and declared, and by 
these Presents do grant, direct, and declare that the said Henry 
Austin, Baron Aberdare, and such others of Our loving subjects as 
now are Fellows of the said Royal Historical Society (hereinafter 
called the said Society), or as shall hereafter from time to time 
become under the provisions of these Presents Members of the Body 
Politic and Corporate by these Presents created, shall for ever here- 
after be one Body Politic and Corporate by the name of the ROYAL 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY ; and for the purposes aforesaid, and by 
the name aforesaid, shall have perpetual succession and a Common 
Seal, with full power and authority to alter or vary, break and renew 
the same at their discretion, and by the same name to sue and be 
sued, implead and be impleaded, answer and be answered in every 
Court of Us, Our Heirs and Successors. 

AND Our will and pleasure is, that the Royal Historical Society 
hereby created (hereinafter called the Corporation) may, notwith- 
standing the Statutes of Mortmain, take, purchase, hold and enjoy 
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to them and their successors a hall or house, and such other lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments as may be necessary for carrying out 
the purposes of the Society, Provided that the yearly value of such 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments (including the said hall or house) 
computed at the yearly value of the same at the time of the 
respective purchases or acquisition thereof do not exceed in the 
whole the sum of Two thousand pounds sterling. 

AND Our will and pleasure is, and We do hereby declare, That 
there shall always be a Council of the Corporation, and that the 
said Council shall consist of a President, not less than six Vice- 
Presidents, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and not less than fourteen 
Councillors, who shall be elected and retire in accordance with the 
By-laws for the time being of the Corporation, and that the 
present Council of the said Society shall be the first Council of the 
Corporation ; 

AND Our will and pleasure is, That the Council of the Corpora- 
tion may from time to time make, revoke, alter, and amend by-laws 
for all or any of the following purposes, to wit : — 

(a) Prescribing the manner in which persons may become members 
of the Corporation and the conditions of membership, and 
the rights, powers, duties, privileges, and amotion of the 
members of the Corporation ; 

( b ) Prescribing the tenure of office by the President, Vice-Presi- 

dents, Treasurer, Secretary, and Councillors of the Corporation 
(including those hereby appointed), and the mode of electing 
or appointing future Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, 
Secretaries and Councillors, and the rights, powers, duties, 
privileges, and amotion of the first and future Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, Secretaries, and Councillors ; 

(c) With respect to the appointments, emoluments, and tenure of 

office of the officers and servants of the Corporation ; 

(d) The election or appointment and amotion of honorary members 

or Fellows of the Corporation (who may, if the by-laws so 
declare, be either Our subjects or foreigners, or both) ; 

( e ) The classes into which Members are to be admitted ; 

(/) Generally for regulating the affairs, property, business, and in- 
terests of the Corporation and its Council and Members, and 
making, revoking, altering, and amending by-laws and 
carrying out the objects of these Presents ; 
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Provided that such by-laws shall not be valid unless and until they 
have been approved by a clear majority of the members of the 
Corporation present at a meeting specially summoned for the pur- 
pose, and Provided also that if any by-law be contrary to the objects 
of the Corporation, or the intent or meaning of this Our Charter, or 
the laws or statutes of Our Realm, the same shall be absolutely null 
and void. 

WE do further direct and declare that the existing by-laws of 
the said Society shall (so far as they are applicable) apply to the 
Corporation, its Council, members, and affairs until by-laws made 
under these Presents have come into force but no longer. 

WE do further by these Presents declare that it is Our will and 
pleasure that these Presents may be repealed, altered, amended, or 
added to by any Charter granted by Us, Our Heirs and Successors, 
at any time hereafter, and accepted by a clear majority of the 
members of the Corporation present at a Meeting specially summoned 
for the purpose. 

IN WITNESS whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be 
made Patent. WITNESS Ourself at Westminster, the thirtieth day 
of July, in the fifty-third year of Our Reign. 

By Warrant under the Queen’s Sign Manual, 


MUIR 





THE BY-LAWS 


OF THE 

ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 


I. — The Society shall consist of Ordinary and Honorary Fellows 
and Corresponding Members. The number of Honorary Fellows 
shall not exceed Seventy-five ; and of these not more than twenty- 
five shall be British subjects. 

II. — Every person desirous of admission into the Society as an 

Ordinary Fellow must be proposed and recommended agreeably to 
the Form No. I. in the Appendix hereto, and such recommendation 
must be subscribed by two Fellows at least, one of whom must certify 
his personal knowledge of such candidate. The certificate thus filled 
up shall be delivered to the Secretary, and shall be communicated 
by him to the Council at their next meeting, when the election of 
such candidate may take place. x 

III. — Fellows shall be elected by the Council on the vote of two- 
thirds of the Members of Council present. The names oi those so 
elected shall be announced at the next Ordinary Meeting of Fellows. 

IV. — The Secretary shall send to every elected Fellow notice 
of his election within seven days thereafter. No election of an 
Ordinary Fellow shall be complete, nor shall his name be 
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printed in the list of the Society, nor shall he be entitled to 
any of the privileges of a Fellow, until he shall have paid his 
entrance fee (if any) and first year's subscription, or compounded 
for the same, as hereinafter provided ; and unless these payments be 
made within three calendar months from the date of election, such 
election may be declared void by the Council. 

V. — Subject to the limit fixed in Rule I., the Council shall be 
empowered to elect persons of distinction in historical studies as 
Honorary Fellows, or as Corresponding Members, who shall not be 
required to pay an entrance fee or annual subscription ; but no 
persons so elected shall be entitled, except on the special vote of the 
Council, to receive the Publications of the Society, or to vote at 
meetings. The Council may also nominate distinguished Fellows of 
the Society to be Honorary Vice-Presidents, who shall be elected by 
the Fellows at the Anniversary Meeting, and shall retain the title so 
long as they are Fellows of the Society, provided that the number of 
Honorary Vice-Presidents shall not exceed twenty-five. 

VI. — The Council shall also be empowered to admit Libraries as 
subscribers for the Publications of the Society, and to define from 
time to time the conditions of such admission. 

VII. — If any Fellow of the Society shall so demean himself that 
it would be for the dishonour of the Society that he longer continue 
to be a Fellow thereof, the Council shall take the matter into con- 
sideration ; and if two-thirds of the Members of the Council present 
and voting at a meeting (of which and of the matter in hand such 
Fellow and every Member of the Council shall have due notice) 
shall decide by ballot to recommend that such Fellow be removed 
from the Society, he shall be requested to resign. If he refuse to 
resign, a Special Meeting of the Society shall be convened to con- 
sider the recommendation of the Council, at which meeting, or 
at an adjourned meeting, the question shall be decided by ballot ; 
and if two-thirds of the Fellows present and voting agree with the 
recommendation of the Council the name of such Fellow shall forth- 
with be removed from the Roll. 

VIII. — The Annual Subscription shall be Two Guineas, provided 
always that Fellows elected prior to the 1st of March, 1884, 
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shall not be required to pay more than One Guinea annually, and 
Members of the Camden Society elected prior to the 1st March, 
1895, the sum of One Pound annually. The Council shall decide 
from time to time whether any entrance fee shall be levied and, if so, 
shall fix its amount. 

IX. — Fellows of the Society may at any time compound for 
their annual subscription by the single payment of Twenty Guineas, 
of which Fourteen Pounds Sterling shall be placed to the Capital 
Account of the Society. 

X. — No Fellow shall be entitled to any of the privileges of the 
Society unless and until his subscriptions for the current and 
previous years have been paid. 

XI. — Any Fellow of the Society failing to pay the subscription 
due for the current year on or before June 1, shall be applied to in 
writing by the Secretary ; and if the same be not paid on or before 
the 31st December following, the Council shall be empowered to 
remove his name from the Roll ; but such Fellows shall continue 
liable to the Society for the arrears of their subscriptions. 

XII. — Every Ordinary Fellow of the Society shall, during the 
term of his subscription, be entitled to receive the Publications of 
the Society free of expense. 

XIII. — Every Fellow of the Society shall furnish his Address, or 
that of his Agent or Banker, to the Secretary ; and all notices or 
packets posted or sent to such address shall be held to be duly 
delivered. 

XIV. — Fellows shall have access to the Society's Library under 
such regulations as may appear to the Council necessary. 


XV. — The President shall be elected by the Fellows at the 
Anniversary Meeting, and shall hold office for a term of four years. 
The past Presidents shall be ex-officio Honorary Vice-Presidents 
of the Society. 
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XVI. — The Council shall consist of the President, not less than 
eight Vice-Presidents, the Treasurer, the Secretary, and not less than 
sixteen Councillors. 

XVII. — The two Vice-Presidents senior on the Council Roll, and 
the four Councillors senior on the Council Roll, shall retire annually, 
but shall be re-eligible. 

XVIII. — The names of Fellows to be submitted for election as 
Office-Bearers and Councillors shall be proposed by the Council 
and intimated to the Fellows at least Fifteen days before the Anni- 
versary Meeting ; but any ten Fellows of the Society may nominate 
Fellows to supply vacancies, such names being notified to the 
Secretary at least Ten days before the said Meeting. If the 
number of Candidates nominated as Vice-Presidents or Councillors 
be such as would, if all were elected, raise the number of Vice- 
Presidents or Councillors above eight or sixteen respectively, the 
Meeting shall determine the number of vacancies to be filled ; and if 
the number of vacancies so determined for either class should be less 
than the number of Candidates, the elections for that class shall take 
place by ballot as provided in Appendix II. 

XIX. — On a vacancy occurring in the office of President or 
other office of the Society, or in the Council, the Council shall 
have power to supply such vacancy until the following Anniversary 
Meeting. 

XX. — In all Meetings of the Council five shall be a quorum, and 
all questions shall be decided by show of hands, unless a ballot be 
demanded. 

XXI. — The Council shall determine the Works, Articles, and 
Papers to be read at the Society's Meetings, and otherwise shall 
arrange the business of the Society ; and nothing shall be published 
in the name of the Society, or under its auspices, or inserted in the 
Society's Transactions or other publications, without the authority of 
the Council. 

XXII. — The Council shall appoint any persons they deem fit 
to be salaried officers or clerks, for carrying on the necessary 
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concerns of the Society ; and shall define the duties to be performed 
by them respectively, and shall allow to them respectively such 
salaries, gratuities, and privileges as the Council may deem proper ; 
and may suspend or discharge any officer or clerk from office 
whenever there shall seem to them occasion for so doing. 

XXIII. — The Meetings of the Society are of three kinds — Anni- 
versary, Special, and Ordinary. 

XXIV. — The Anniversary Meeting shall be held on the Third 
Thursday of February, or at such other time as the Council shall 
from time to time appoint. At the Anniversary Meeting the 
vacancies in the Council shall be filled up. 

XXV. — The Council may call a Special Meeting of the Society 
whenever it shall be considered necessary, and shall convene a 
Special Meeting of the Society on a requisition to that effect being 
made by twenty Fellows, the date of such Meeting being fixed within 
one month from the receipt of the requisition. 

XXVI. — A fortnight’s notice, at least, of the time when, and the 
object for which, every Special Meeting is to be holden shall be sent 
to every Fellow residing in the United Kingdom ; and no other 
business than that of which notice has been thus given shall be 
entered upon or discussed at such Meeting. 

XXVII. — At every Special Meeting of the Society ten Fellows 
shall form a quorum. 

XXVIII. — The Ordinary Meetings shall be held on the third 
Thursday of each month, from November to June inclusive in 
each year, or at such other times as the Council shall determine. 

XXIX. — At the Ordinary Meetings papers and communications 
shall be read and discussed ; but nothing relating to the regulations 
or management of the Society shall be brought forward. 

XXX. — Visitors to the Ordinary Meetings may be admitted, if 
introduced personally by Fellows, or by their written order, under 
such regulations as the Council may determine. 
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XXXI. — Aliy Fellow of the Society who proposes to read a 
Paper at any Ordinary Meeting shall submit it for the approval of 
the Council, and shall state in writing whether such Paper has, in 
whole or in part, been previously read to any other Society, or 
publicly utilised in any form ; but it shall rest with the Council to 
determine whether a Paper shall be read or utilised by the Society. 

XXXII. — At all Meetings of the Society, or the Council, or the 
Committees thereof, the President, if present, shall be Chairman ; 
and in his absence one of the Vice-Presidents, or, if no Vice-Presi- 
dent be present, a Member of Council shall be elected Chairman 
for the occasion. 

XXXIII. — In all Meetings of the Society and Council, except in 
the cases otherwise provided for, the decision of a majority of the 
Fellows voting shall be considered as the decision of the Meeting, 
the President or Chairman having a casting vote only. 

XXXIV. — The Accounts of the Society shall be from time to time 
examined by the Council, who shall present, and cause to be read to 
the Anniversary Meeting a complete statement thereof, together with 
a report on the general affairs of the Society during the preceding 
year. 

XXXV. — The Treasurer shall receive all moneys due to the 
Society, and on the order of the Council pay out of the moneys so 
received all charges on the Society’s funds ; he shall keep a proper 
account of his receipts and payments. All cheques or orders on 
the Treasurer’s account for the payment of any sum of money above 
must be authorised by the Council, and cheques must be signed 
by the Treasurer and two Members of the Council. 

XXXVI. — At the last Ordinary Meeting in each session, the 
Fellows shall choose two Auditors, not of the Council, who, with 
one Auditor appointed by the Council, shall audit the Treasurer’s 
accounts, and report thereon to the Society, which report shall 
be presented to the Anniversary Meeting. 


'gtogal historical g>ocietp. 

(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 


OFFICERS AND COUNCIL— 1902-1903. 


patron. 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

Rustem. 

G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., LL.D. 


f^onorarg ift'ce^wstHents. 

The Right Hon. Lord Avebury, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

The Rev. J. F. Bright, D.D., Master of University College, Oxford. 

The Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff. G.C.S.I., F.R.S. 
Sir John Evans, K.C.B., D.C.L. 

Thomas Hodgkin, LL.D. 

Sir R. C. Jebb, M.P., D.C.L. 

The Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 

Professor F. W. Maitland, LL.D., D.C.L. 

The Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery, K.G. 

Frederick Seebohm, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Sir Leslie Stephen, Litt.D. 

A. W. Ward, Litt.D., LL.D., Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


Utce-^pregfomts. 

Hon. G. C. Brodrick, D.C.L., Warden of Merton College, Oxford. 

Oscar Browning, M.A. 

Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, M.P. 

James Gairdner, C.B., LL.D. 

Frederic Harrison, M.A. 

Rev. William Hunt, M.A. 

H. E. Malden, M.A. 

Professor H. F. Pelham, M.A., President of University College, Oxford. 
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GDotmcU. 

C. Raymond Beazley, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

James J. Cartwright, M.A., F.S.A. 

Rev. Professor W. E. Collins, M.A. 

William J. Corbett, M.A. 

Rev. W. Cunningham, D.D., LL.D. 

Rev. J. Silvester Davies, M.A., F.S.A. 

C. H. Firth, LL.D. 

Rev. J. Neville Figgis, M.A. 

The Right Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D. 

I . S. Leadam, M.A. 

Sidney Lee, Litt.D. 

Professor C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A. 

Sir F. Pollock, Bt., M.A. 

Sir J. H. Ramsay, Bt., M.A. 

W. H. Stevenson, M.A. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Robinson Thornton, D.D. 

director anti p)on. Jcccretarg, 

Hubert Hall, F.S.A., 3 Old Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

treasurer. 

R. Hovenden, F.S.A., Heathcote, Park Hill Road, Croydon. 

&utrttors. 

W J. Corbett, M.A. J. Foster Palmer. R. Duppa Lloyd. 

iLtbravtan anti ©lerk. 

Miss M. B. Curran. 

Utbrarj) anti ©fficts. 

3 Old Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES— 1902-1903. 
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Rev. J. Silvester Davies, M.A., F.S.A. 

The Right Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D. 
Frederic Harrison, M.A. 

Rev. William Hunt, M.A. 

I. S. Leadam, M.A. 

H. E. Malden, M.A. 

R. Hovenden, F.S.A., Treasurer . 

Hubert Hall, F.S.A., Director and Hon . Sec . 
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Rev. J. Silvester Davies, M.A., F.S.A. 

The Right Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Thornton, D.D. 

R. Hovenden, F.S.A., Treasurer . 

Hubert Hall, F.S.A., Director and Hon. Sec 


publication §ommiffee. 

C. R. Beazley, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

Oscar Browning, M.A. 

C. H. Firth, LL.D. 

James Gairdner, C.B., LL.D. 

The Right Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D. 
Frederic Harrison, M.A. 
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Hubert Hall, F.S.A., Director and Hon . Sec. 


LIST OF FELLOWS 


AND OF 


LIBRARIES SUBSCRIBING. 


Names of Members of Council are printed in small capitals. 
Those marked * have cojnpounded for their Annual Subscriptions . 


Aberdeen University. 

Abbot, Richard, Forcett, near Darlington. 

* Ackers, B. St. John, Huntley Manor, Gloucester. 

Adelaide Public Library, S. Australia, c/o Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., Paternoster 
House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Adshead, G. H., Fern Villas, 100 Bolton Road, Pendleton, Manchester. 

Aiya, V. Nagam, B.A., Tirumalai Lodge, Trivandrum, Travancore, S. India. 
Aldenham, Lord, St. Dunstan’s Villa, Outer Circle, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

* Alexander, L. C., Holly Lodge, Upper Park Field, Putney. 

Allen, Rev. G. C., M.A., Cranleigh School, Surrey. 

* Amherst, The Right Hon. Earl, Montreal, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Anderson, John H., 5 Lexham Gardens, S.W. 

Andrews, A. Westlake, M.A., F.R.G.S., 27 Victoria Road, Clapham 
Common, S.W. 

Anthony, Charles. 

Arnold, Arthur Claude, M.A., 20 Wilton Street, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 
*Asheombe, Lord, 1 23 St. George’s Square, Pimlico, S.W. 

Astley, Rev. H. J. Dukinfield, M.A., F.R.S.L., East Rudham Vicarage, King’s 
Lynn. 

Atkinson, C. T., M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 

♦Auden, Miss Henrietta M., Condover Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 

Avebury, The Right Hon. Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.L.S., 2 St. James’s 
Square, S.W. 


Backhouse, Jonathan E., Bank, Darlington. 

Baer, Messrs. J., & Co., Frankfort. 

*Baguley, Henry, 6 Park Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 

Baker, James, Sewelle Villa, Clifton, Bristol. 

Ballinger, John, Librarian, Public Libraries, Cardiff. 

Baltimore, Enoch Pratt Library, c/o Mr. E. G. Allen, 28 Henrietta Street, 
Co vent Garden, W.C. 
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Banks, M. L., M.A., The Redlands, Tiverton, N. Devon. 

Bannerman, W. Bruce, F.S.A., F.S.A. Scot., The Lindens, Sydenham Road, 
Croydon. 

* Barnard, John. 

Barnard, F. P., M.A., F.S.A., F.S.A. Scot., St. Mary’s Abbey, Windermere. 

* Barrett, T. Squire, M.A.I., F.Z.S., F.S.S., F.R.B.S., 18 Millfield Road, 

Appleton-in- Wid nes. 

Bartlett, Franklin, 82 Times Buildings, New York. 

Bates, Octavius I. 

Bateson, Miss Mary, 74 Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 

Baxter, Wynne E., F.R.G.S:, 170 Church Street, Stoke Newington. 

Beauchamp, Henry K. , Madras Mail Office, Madras. 

Beazley, Charles Raymond, M.A., F.R.G.S., Merton College, Oxford, and 
21 Staverton Road, Oxford. 

Belfast, Queen’s College. 

Benson, Arthur Christopher, M. A., Eton College, Windsor. 

Berlin, Bibliothek des Deutschen Reichstages, c/o Messrs. Asher & Co., 
13 Bedford Street, Strand. 

Konigl. Bibliothek, c/o Messrs. Asher & Co., 13 Bedford Street, Strand. 
Bethlehem, Lehigh University, South Penn, U.S.A., per Messrs. H. Sotheran 
& Co., 140 Strand. 

* Bevington, Colonel S. R., Neckinger Mills, Bermondsey, S.E. 

Billing, Rev. F. A., D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.'L., 7 St. Donatt’s Road, New 
Cross, S.E. 

Bindon, E. R. R., 54 Granville Park, Blackheath, S.E. 

Bird, Rev. A. F. Ryder, Forest Hill House, Honor Oak, S.E. 

Birmingham Library, Margaret Street, Birmingham. 

Central Free Library, Ratcliffe Place, Birmingham. 

Bladen, Frank M., “ Murcott,” Mosman Bay, N. S. Wales. 

Bolton Public Free Library. 

Boston Athenaeum, U.S.A., c/o Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., Paternoster House, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Boston Public Library, U.S.A., c/o Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., Paternoster 
House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Bowman, J. N., M.A., Th.D., Whatcom, Washington, U.S.A. 

Boynton, Thomas, Norman House, Bridlington Quay, Yorks. 

* Bracken ridge, George Washington, San Antonia, Texas, U.S.A. 

Bradford Subscription Library, 34 Darley Street, Bradford. 

Braikenridge, William Jerdone, 16 Royal Crescent, Bath. 

Bramwell, Sir F. J., F.R.S., 5 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Brent, Francis, F.S.A., 6 Tothill Avenue, Plymouth. 

Breslau, Konigl. Universitats-Bibliothek, c/o Messrs. Asher & Co., 13 Bedford 
Street, Strand. 

Bright, Rev. James Franck, D.D., Master of University College, Oxford. 
Brighton Public Library. 

Briscoe, John Potter, F.R.S.L., F.S.A., Public Libraries, Nottingham. 

Bristol Museum and Reference Library. 

Britten, Lieut. -Col. John, 106 Cambridge Gardens, North Kensington, W. 

* Brocklehurst, Septimus, F.R.G.S., Olinda, Aigburth Drive, Sefton Park, 

Liverpool. 

Brodrick, The Hon. George C., D.C.L., Warden of Merton College, Oxford. 
Brough, William S., Fowlchurch, Leek, Staffordshire^ 

Brown, Colonel Henry Thomas, Roodeye House, Chester. 

Browne, Rev. William H., St. Genny’s Vicarage, Bude, R.S.O., North 
Cornwall. 

Browne, Harold E. G., 15 Kingsgate Street, Winchester. 

N.S. — VOL. XVI. 
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Bruxelles, Biblioth&que Royale, c/o Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 

Browning, Oscar, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 

Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., c/o Mr. Y. J. Pentland, 38 West 
Smithfield, E.C. 

Buchanan, William Frederick, F.R.G.S., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Burd, L. A., M.A., Repton School, near Burton-on-Trent. 

* Burdett-Coutts, The Baroness, 1 Stratton Street, W. 

♦Butt, Arthur N., London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


Caims, Rev. J. Arthur R., B.A., St. James’s Manse, Alnwick. 

California University Library, c/o B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
W.C. 

Cambridge, King’s College. 

St. Catharine’s College. 

St. John’s College. 

Trinity College. 

Camidge, William, 36 Monkgate, York. 

Canterbury, Dean and Chapter Library. 

* Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., The Chimes, Richmond, Surrey. 

* Carington, H. H. Smith, Grangethorpe, Rusholme. 

Carlisle Public Library. 

Carlyle, E. I., 1 Emmanuel Avenue, Acton. 

Carnell, George Frederick, Sevenoaks. 

Cartwright, James J., M.A., F.S.A., Public Record Office, London. 

Catholic University of America ( see Washington). 

* Catlett, William Henry, F.L.S., Burwood, Sydney, N.S.W. 

* Chance, James Frederick, M.A., New University Club, St. James’s Street, S. W.. 

* Chancellor, E. Beresford, M.A., F.R.H.S., 29 Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 
Chapman, J. J., M.A., St. Hilda’s Terrace, Whitby. 

* Chase, George B. 

Cheltenham Permanent Library. 

Chicago Public Library, c/o Messrs. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
Newberry Library. 

University, c/o Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co., 140 Strand, W.C. 

Childs, Horatio, St. Martin’s Northern Schools, Castle Street, Long Acre, W.C. 
Chorlton, Thomas, 32 Brazenose Street, Manchester. 

* Church, George Earl, F.R.G.S., 216 Cromwell Road, S. Kensington. 

Clapham, J. H., M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 

* Cliff, John, F.G.S., Nisbet, Fulneck, near Leeds. 

Coate, James, Lea Coombe House, Axminster, Devon. 

Cobb, Cyril Stephen, B.C.L., M.A., F.R.G.S., I Dr. Johnson’s Buildings, 
Temple, E.C. 

Coleman, Everard Home, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., 71 Brecknock Road, N. 
Collins, Rev. Prof. W. E., M.A., 7 Trinity Square, E.C. 

Columbia University {see New York). 

Copenhagen Royal Library. * 

* Corbett, William J., M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 

Corns, A. R., Public Library, Lincoln. 

Cotgreave, Alfred, Public Library, Stratford, E. 

Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York, U.S.A., c/o Mr. E. G. Allen, 
28 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Courtauld, George, Cut Hedge, near Halstead, Essex. 

Cowell, Peter, Free Public Library, Liverpool. 

Crake, Rev. Edward E., Jevington Rectory, Polegate, Sussex. 
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* Crawford, J. W., East Street Mills, Leeds. 

Crawley, William John Chetwode, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., 3 arid 4 
Ely Place, Dublin. 

* Crofton, Henry M., F.R.A.S., M.R.I.A., Inchmappa, Ashford, county 

Wicklow. 

Crump, Mrs. Lucy, 1 The Wilderness, Holly Hill, Hampstead. 

♦Cunningham, Rev. W., D.D., LL.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Curzon, Frank, 35 Hanover Square, Leeds. 


Dalton, Thomas M., Darrihgton, Camberley, Surrey. 

Dames, R. S. Longworth, 21 Herbert Street, Dublin. 

* Davids, Professor T. W. Rhys, LL.D., 21 Honor Oak Road, S.E. 

Davies, Francis Robert, Hawthorn, Blackrock, Dublin. 

Davies, Sir R. Henry, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., 38 Wilton Place, S.W. 

Davies, Rev. J. Silvester, M.A., F.S.A., Adelaide House, Forty Hill, Enfield, 
Davies {see Wyatt-Davies). 

Dawson, Rev. W., M.A., Susancourt, Loughton, Essex. 

* Dees, Robert Richardson, The Hall, Wallsend, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Denham, Edward, 384 Acushnet Avenue, New Bedford, Mass., U.S.A, 

Derby, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 33 St. James’s Square, S.W. 

Detroit Public Library, see Michigan, U.S.A. 

De Vaynes, Miss J. A. L., Updown, near Margate. 

Dilke, Right Hon. Sir C. W., Bt., M.P., 76 Sloane Street, S.W. 

♦Dimelow, John Gartside, Landsmere, Palatine Road, Didsbury. 

Ditchbum, G. Hartley, The Cathedral, Manchester. 

Ditchfield, Rev. P. H., M.A., Barkham Rectory, Wokingham, Berks. 

Doble, C. E., 21 Winchester Road, Oxford. 

Doyle, John A., Pendarren, Crickhowell. 

Doughty, Arthur G., M.A., Quebec, Canada. 

Dowding, W. L., 13 Kingsley Road, Cotham, Bristol. 

Drummond, Major Francis Henry Rutherford, c/o Messrs. H. S. King & Co., 
45 Pall Mall, S.W. 

Dublin, King’s Inns Library. 

National Library of Ireland. 

Royal Irish Academy. 


Eady, Amos, 48 Dixon Street, Lincoln. 

Earle, Frederick, 2 Ryder Street, St. James’s. 

* Eayrs, Rev. George, 39 Ash Grove, Bradford. 

Eckersley, James Carlton, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.S.S., Ashfield, Wigan, Lan- 
cashire. 

Edinburgh University, c/o James Thin, 54 & 55 South Bridge, Edinburgh. 
Library of the Writers to the Signet. 

* Edwin-Cole, James, Swineshead Hall, near Boston, Lincolnshire. 

* Elliot, John, Free Library, Wolverhampton. 

Elsom, Henry, High School, Kirkby Stephen. 

Emery, John A., Ty Hyfryd, Cinderford, Gloucestershire. 

Evans, Sir John, K. C. B. , D. C. L. ,F. R. S. ,F. S. A. , Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead. 

* Evans, W., The Spring, Kenilworth, Warwickshire. 

* Ezard, Dr. Edward Henry, 220 Lewisham High Road, S.E 


Fairbanks, R. N., Oaken Eaves, Hornsey Lane, N. 
Falkiner, C. Litton, Mount Mapas, Killiney, co. Dublin. 
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Felce, Ernest, 27 All Saints’ Green, Norwich. 

Fenwick, Miss Susan F., 29 Harley Street, W. 

* Ferguson, Professor John, M.A., LL.D., University, Glasgow. 

* Ferrers, The Right Hon. Earl, Staunton Harrold, Melbourne, Derby. 

Figgis, Rev. J. Neville, M.A., Mamhull Rectory, Blandford, Dorset. 
*Finnemore, The Hon. Mr. Justice, Puisne Judge, Supreme Court, Pieter- 
maritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 

Firth, Charles Harding, M.A., LL.D., 33 Norham Road, Oxford. 

Firth, Solomon, 21 Upper Tichbourne Street, Leicester. 

Fisher, H. A. L., M.A., 34 Norham Road, Oxford. 

Fitch, Edwin F., 66 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 

Fitzgerald, Gerald Beresford, F.S.A., 63 Eaton Square, S.W. 

* Fitzgerald, Major William George. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond George, M.P., Leigh House, Bradford-on- Avon, 
Wilts. 

Fleming, Sandford, C.E., C.M.G., LL.D., Ottawa, Canada. 

Fletcher, Banister F., A.R.I.B.A., 29 New Bridge Street, E.C. 

* Fletcher, John S., Merle Wood, Virginia Water. 

Fooks, William, M.A., LL.B., 2 Brick Court, Temple, E.C. 

Ford, John Rawlinson, Quarrydene, Weetwood, Leeds. 

Forshaw, Charles F., LL.D., F.R.S.L., 48 Hanover Square, Bradford. 

Fowler, W. Warde, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Fox, Francis F., F.S.A., Yate House, Chipping Sodbury, Gloucestershire. 
Fraser, A. B., Roddach Bow, Denton Road, Canton, Cardiff. 

* Freake, Lady. 

Free, Rev. Richard W., M.A., St. Cuthbert’s Lodge, Millwall, E. 

Freeman, J. J. 

Freiburg University Library, c/o W. Muller, 59 Castle Street East, Oxford 
Street, W. 

Fulford, Frederick H., Connaught House, 9 West Park, Clifton, Bristol. 
Fulford, Rev. John L. L., The School House, Atherstone, Warwickshire. 

* Furnivall, Frederick J., M.A., LL.D., 3 St. George’s Square, Primrose Hill, 

N.W. 


Gairdner, James, C.B., LL.D., West View, Pinner, Middlesex. 

Galbraith, Rev. Matthew, M.A., F.R.G.S., Ferryhill, Aberdeen, N.B. 

Galton, Rev. Arthur, M.A., The Palace, Ripon. 

Gardiner, F. J., The Crescent, Wisbech. 

Gardner, Miss Alice, Newnham College, Cambridge. 

Garrett, J. P., 38 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

* Garstin, John Ribton, M.A., F.S.A., M.R.I.A., Braganstown, Castle Belling- 

ham, co. Louth. 

Gasquet, The Right Rev. Francis Aidan, D.D., Principal of the Benedictine 
Order in England, 4 Great Ormond Street, W.C. 

Geikie, R., M. A., 10 Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Gerring, Charles, Gedling, Nottingham. * 

Gill, John, Penryn, Cornwall. 

Girton College, Cambridge. 

Giuseppi, M. S., F.S.A., Public Record Office, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

Glasgow, Baillie’s Institution. 

Faculty of Procurators’ Library, 62 St. George’s Place, Glasgow. 
Mitchell Library. 

University Library. 

Gloucester Public Library. 

* Gooch, G. P., M.A., 6 Porchester Gate, W. 
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Gottingen, Konigl-Universitats-Bibliothek, c/o Messrs. Asher & Co., 13 Bedford 
Street, Strand. 

* Gough, Henry, Sandcroft, Redhill, Surrey. 

Gower, Lord Ronald, Hammerfield, Penshurst, Kent. 

Graham, Miss Rose, 12 Ladbroke Gardens, Notting Hill, W. 

Grant, Professor Arthur J., M.A., 22 Hyde Terrace, Leeds. 

* Grant Duff, The Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone, G.C.S.I., 

F.R.S., 11 Chelsea Embankment, S.W. ; and Lexden Park, Colchester. 
Green, Mrs. J. R., 14 Kensington Square, W. 

* Green, T. J. Shipton, 15 Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

Green, Rev. Edward Dyer, M.A., Bromborough Rectory, Cheshire. 

Green, Samuel S., Free Public Library, Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 

Green, W. D., M.P., Claremont, Wednesbury. 

Greifswald, Konigl-Universitats-Bibliothek, c/o Messrs. Asher & Co., 13 Bedford 
Street, Strand. 

Guest, J. S. H., M.A., Upper Canada College, Toronto, Canada. 


*JHailstone, Edward, 9 Rue de Tocqueville, Paris. 

Hale, Surgeon-Major Thomas Egerton, B.A., M.D., V.C., Faddiley Lodge, 
near Nantwich, Cheshire. 

Hales, Professor J. W., M. A., F.S.A., 1 Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill, N.W. 
Hall, Hubert, F. S.A., Director and Hon. Sec., 4 Elm Court, Temple, E.C. 
Hall, H. F., 17 Collegiate Crescent, Sheffield. 

Hall, Hamilton, F.S.A., Ford combe, Tunbridge Wells. 

Halle, Konigliche Universit'ats Bibliothek, c/o D. Nutt, 270 Strand, W.C. 
Hamburg City Library, c/o F. A. Brockhaus, 48 Old Bailey, E.C. 

Harben, Sir Henry, Seaford Lodge, Fellows Road, N.W. 

Hare, Sholto H., 3 Abingdon Mansions, W. 

Harris, James Howard, Porthleven, Helston, Cornwall. 

* Harrison, Frederic, M.A., Elm Hill, Hawkhurst, Kent. 

Harvard University Library, c/o Kegan Paul, Triibner & Co., Paternoster House, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

* Harvey, William Marsh, Goldington Hall, Bedford. 

Hassall, A., M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 

* Haverfield, F., M.A., F.S.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 

Hay, James A. C., C.E., M.R.S.G.S., 12 Copers Cope Road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Headlam, J. W., M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 

Healey, Edward Charles, Wyphurst, near Guildford. 

Heaton, R. W., M.A., 71 Carlton Hill, N.W. 

Heaton, Rev. W. J., Ivor House, 39 Bath Road, Swindon. 

Heaviside, Rev. George, B.A., F.R.G.S., 7 Grosvenor Street, Coventry. 
Heidelberg University Library, c/o Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., Paternoster 
House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Herries, The Right Hon. Lord, Everingham Park, York. 

Hewitt, Charles R., Waverley, Whippendell Road, Watford, Herts. 

Hewlett, Maurice, 7 Northwick Terrace, N.W. 

Hill, Frank H., 3 Morpeth Terrace, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Hill, Mrs. Mary, Leighton House, near Heston, Cheshire. 

Hill, Rev. H. Ernest, Abbey School, Beckenham. 

Hill, Rowland, Public Library, Carlisle. « 

Hill, Samuel Thomas, F.R.G.S., Stebonhethe, NorthcoteRoad, St. Margaret’s 
Twickenham. 

* Hinmers, William, Cleveland House, Eccles Old Road, Pendleton. 

Hobson, Thomas, Blacker Hill, Barnsley, Yorks. 
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Hodgkin, Thomas, D.C.L., F.S.A., Barmoor Castle, Beal, Northumberland. 
Hodgson, Shadworth Hollway, 45 Conduit Street, W. 

Holland, B. H., M.A., 32 Kensington Square, S.W. 

Holmes, Emra, F.R.S.A.I., H.M. Customs, Harwich. 

Hooper, George N., Elmleigh, Hayne Road, Beckenham, S.E. 

Hopkins, J. Castell, 21 Isabella Street, Toronto, Canada. 

Hornby, Rev. James John, D.D., F.R.G.S., Provost of Eton, Eton College, 
Windsor. 

* Homiman, F. J., M.P., Surrey Mount, Forest Hill, S.E. 

* Horrocks, J. W., Gill Terrace, Moston Lane, Blackley, Manchester. 

* Hovenden, Frederick, Glenlea, Thurlow Park Road, West Dulwich, S.E. 
Hovenden, Robert, F.S.A., Treasurer, Heathcote, Park Hill Road, Croydon. 
Howells, Rev. E. J., The Vicarage, Milford Haven. 

Hoyt Public Library, see Michigan. 

Hughes, William E., 89 Alexandra Road, South Hampstead. 

Hull Public Library. 

Subscription Library. 

Humphery, George Richard, 16 St. Donatt’s Road, New Cross, S.E. 

Hunt, Rev. William, M.A., 24 Phillimore Gardens, Campden Hill, W. 
Hurlbatt, Miss E., Bedford College, York Place, Baker Street, W. 

Hutton, Rev. William Holden, B.D., St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Inderwick, F. A., K.C., F.S.A., 8 Warwick Square, S.W. 

Ireland, National Library of {see Dublin). 

Jago-Trelawny, Major-General John, F.R.G.S., Coldrenick, Liskeard, Cornwall. 
Jebb, Professor Sir R. C., Knt., Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D., M.P., Springfield, 
Cambridge. 

Jersey City Free Public Library, U.S.A., c/o Mr. G. E. Stetchert, 2 Star Yard, 
Carey Street, W.C. 

Jessopp, The Rev. Canon Augustus, D.D., F.S.A., Seaming Rectory, East 
Dereham, Norfolk. 

Johnson, W. Guy, 324 Regent Street, W. 

* Jones, Joseph, Abberley Hall, Stourport, Worcestershire. 

Jones, Rev. E. Humphrey, The Rectory, Lydiard Tregoz, Swindon, Wilts. 
Jones, Rev. Owen Baldwyn, Ffynongroew, Holywell, N. Wales. 

Jones, Rev. Thomas, Hundleton, Monkton, Pembrokeshire. 

His Highness Kerala Varma, C.S.I., Travancore, India. 

Kirkpatrick, Robert, 1 Queen Square, Strathbungo, Glasgow. 

Kitto, John Vivian, St. Martin’s Vicafage, 6 St. Martin’s Place, Charing 
Cross, W.C, 

Konigsberg Konig. u. Universitats Bibliothek, c/o Messrs. Asher & Co., 

13 Bedford Street, Strand. 

Kushal Pal Sinh, Rais oi Kotla, Kotla, Agra, India. 

de Lumarre, Louis Bert, Bridgetown, Barbados, B.W.I. 

Lang, Andrew, M.A., 1 Marloes Road, Kensington, W. 

Langhorne, W. B., South Bank, Wincanton, Somerset. 

Langley, Rev. A. S., 25 West Street, Newcastle, Staffs. 

* Larkin, Matthew, J.P., F.R.G.S. 

Lawson, Rev. John Sharpe, M.A., LL.D., St. George’s Vicarage, Barnsley, 
Yorks. 

Lawton, William, Nunthorpe, York. 

Leadam, Isaac Saunders, M.A., Reform Club, S.W. 

Leathes, Stanley, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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* Lecky, Right Hon. W. E. H., LL.D., M.P., 38 Onslow Gardens, S.W. 

Lee, Sidney, Litt.D., 108 Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. 

Leeds Library, Commercial Street, Leeds. 

Leicester Free Library. 

* Leonard, Miss E. M., 1 Lindfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 

Lewis, Rev. Thomas Curling, Dodbrooke Rectory, Kingsbridge, Devon. 

* Liberty, Arthur Lasenby, F.R.S.S., F.Z.S., J.P., The Manor House, The Lee, 

near Great Missenden, Bucks. 

Lincoln, Dean and Chapter Library. 

Little, Andrew G., M.A., The College, Cardiff. 

Liverpool, Athenaeum Library. 

Lloyd, Lieut. -Colonel E. M., Glenhurst, Brighton Road, Sutton. 

* Lloyd, Rev. John, M.A. 

Lloyd, J. A., The Studio, Marlborough, Wilts. 

Lloyd, Richard Duppa, 2 Addison Crescent, Kensington, W. 

* Lobb, John, F.R.G.S., Carlton House, Victoria Park Road, South Hackney. 
Lockhart, Arthur W., Christ’s Hospital, Newgate Street, E.C. 

* Lodge, Professor R., M.A., 25 Hope Terrace, Edinburgh. 

London, Athenaeum Club, S.W. 

Battersea Public Libraries. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Hammersmith Free Public Library. 

House of Commons, c/o Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, Middle New 
Street, E.C. 

Incorporated Law Society. 

Inner Temple. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 

London Institution. 

London Library. 

London University. 

Middle Temple. 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

National Portrait Gallery, c/o Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, Middle 
New Street, E.C. 

New University Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, c/o Harrison & Sons, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 
Public Record Office, c/o Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, Middle New 
Street, E.C. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

St. George’s Public Library, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral Library. 

Sion College Library. 

Westminster Public Library. 

Dr. Williams’ Library, Gordon Square, W.C. 

Lord, Professor Walter Frewen, B.A., Durham College of Science, Newcastle; 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Lucas, Frank W., Ferndale, Westcombe Park Road, Blackheath, S.E. 

Luck, H. Courtenay, F.R.G.S., J.P., Norman Chambers, Creek Street, Brisbane, 
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PORTUGAL 

Academia Real das Sciencias, Lisbon. 

ROUMANIA. 

Academia Romana, Bucharest. 
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Russian Imperial Historical Society, St. Petersburg. 

Societe Imp£riale Russe d’Archeologie, St.-Petersbourg. 

Biblioth&que de l’Universite imperiale de Juriew, Juriew (Dorpat), Russia. 
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Real Academia de la Historia, Calle del Leon, 21, Madrid. 
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Kongl. Vitterhets Historic Antiquitets Akademien, National Museum 
Stockholm. 

The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Sweden, Stockholm. 

TASMANIA. 

The Royal Society of Tasmania, Hobart. 
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The Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 
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New England Historic-Genealogical Society, 18 Somerset Street 
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The Maine Historical Society, Bath. 
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The Connecticut Historical Society, Hertford, Conn. 

American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 
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TRANSACTIONS AND PUBLICATIONS 
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Transactions. Old Series. Vols. I to iof (vol. 3 out of print). 

Transactions. New Series. Vols. 1 to 15 (vol. 16 in the press). 

England and Napoleon in 1803. Being the Despatches of Lord Whitworth and 
others. Edited by Oscar Browning, M.A. 5*. 

Walter of Henley’s Husbandry, together with an anonymous Husbandry, 
Seneschaucie, and Robert Grosseteste’s Rules. Edited by E. Lamond and 
W. Cunningham, D.D., Litt.D. 6 s. 

The Domesday of Inclosures, 1517-1518. Edited by I. S. Leadam, M.A. 
2 vols. 2 is. 

Domesday Commemoration, 1886. Notes on the Manuscripts, &c., exhibited at 
H.M. Public Record Office. Vellum, 4to. 3 s. 6 d. 

Gibbon Commemoration, 1894, Proceedings of the. Vellum, 4to. 3*. 6 d. 


* These are only issued to Fellows and Subscribing Libraries. The price of the 
current number of the Transactions is ioj. 6 d. Back numbers, New Series, 6j. ; Old 
Series, 5 s. Applications should be addressed to the Librarian, Royal Historical Society, 3 Old 
Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

f The earlier volumes of this Series were issued to Fellows in unbound parts. Any dis- 
crepancies in the lettering of bound volumes during this period are doubtless due t this 
circumstance. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE LATE CAMDEN SOCIETY, 

CONTINUED (FROM 1897) AS THE CAMDEN SERIES OF THE 
ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY.* 


OLD SERIES. 

1. Histone of the Arrivall of Edward IV. in England (1471). Edited by 

J. Bruce. {Out of print.} 

2. Kynge Johan. A Play in two Parts. By John Bale. Edited by J. P. 

Collier. {Out of print.) 

3. Alliterative Poem on Deposition of Richard II. ; Ricardi Madiston de 

Concordia inter Ric. II. et Civitatem London. Edited by T. Wright. 
{Out of print . ) 

4. Plumpton Correspondence. Letters written in the reigns of Edward IV. , 

Richard III., Henry VII., and Henry VIII. Edited by Stapleton. {Out 
of print . ) 

5. Anecdotes and Traditions, illustrative of Early English History and Litera- 

ture. Edited by W. J. Thoms. {Out of print.) 

6. The Political Songs of England, from the reign of John to Edward II. 

Edited and translated by T. Wright. {Out of print.) 

7. Annals of the First Four Years of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Sir J. 

Hayward. Edited by J. Bruce. {Out of print.) 

S. Ecclesiastical Documents : viz. — 1. A Brief History of the Bishoprick of 
Somerset from its Foundation to 1174. 2. Charters from the Library of 

Dr. Cox Macro. Published by the Rev. J. Hunter. 

9. Speculi Britanniae Pars *. an historical and geographical Description of Essex, 
by John Norden, 1594. Edited by Sir H. Ellis. 

10. A Chronicle of the First Thirteen Years of the reign of Edward IV., by 

John Warkworth, D.D. Edited by J. O. Halliwell. 

11. Kemp’s Nine Daies Wonder, performed in a Daunce from London to 

Norwich. Edited by Rev. A. Dyce. 

12. The Egerton Papers. Temp. Elizabeth and James I. Edited by J. P. 

Collier. ( Out of print . ) 

13. Chronica Jocelini de Brakelonda, de rebus gestis Samsonis Abbatis 

Monasterii Sancti Edmundi. Edited by J. G. Rokewode. {Out of print.) 

14. Narratives of the Contests in Ireland in 1641 and 1690. Edited by T. C. 

Croker. 

15. The Chronicle of William de Rishanger, of the Barons’ Wars, and the 

Miracles of Simon de Montfort. Edited by J. O. Halliwell. {Out of print.) 

16. The Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter Mapes. Edited by 

T. Wright. {Out of print.) 

17. The Second Book of the Travels of Nicander Nucius, of Corcyra. Edited by 

Rev. J. A. Cramer. 

* These are only issued to Fellows and Subscribing Libraries whose subscriptions are fully 
paid at the following prices 

Old Series, 3$. 6d. to 5*. (according to size). 

New Series, 5s. to 6s. (according to size). 

Third Series, dr. 

Current volumes, ior. 6 d. each. 
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1 8. Three Early English Metrical Romances. Edited by J. Robson. 

19. The Private Diary of Dr. John Dee, and the Catalogue of his Library of 

Manuscripts. Edited by J. O. Halliwell. 

20. An Apology for Lollard Doctrines, attributed to Wicliffe. Edited by J. H. 

Todd. ( Out of print. ) 

21. Rutland Papers. Original Documents illustrative of the Courts and Times of 

Henry VII. and Henry VIII. Edited by W. Jerdan. 

22. The Diary of Dr. Thomas Cartwright, Bishop of Chester, from August 

1686 to October 1687. Printed from the original MS. of the Rev. J. 
Hunter. 

23. Original Letters of Eminent Literary Men of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 

Eighteenth Centuries. Edited by Sir H. Ellis. 

24. A Contemporary Narrative of the Proceedings against Dame Alice Kyteler, 

prosecuted for Sorcery in 1324, by Richard de Ledrede, Bishop of Ossory. 
Edited by T. Wright. 

25. Promptorium Parvulorum sive Clericorum, Lexicon Anglo-Latinum Princeps, 

auctore fratre Galfrido Grammatico dicto, e Predicatoribus Lenne Episcopi, 
Northfolciensi, a.d. circa 1440. Edited by A. Way. Part I. ( Out of 
print . ) (See Nos. 54 and 89. ) 

26. Three Chapters of Letters relating to the Suppression of Monasteries. Edited 

by T. Wright. (Out of print.) 

27. Correspondence of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leycester, 1585 and 1586. Edited 

by J. Bruce. 

28. The French Chronicle of London. Depuis Fan 44 Hen. III. jusqu’i Fan 17 

w. III. Edited by G. J. Aungier. 

29. Three Books of Polydore VergiFs English History, comprising the Reigns of 

Henry VI., Edward IV., and Richard III. Edited by Sir H. Ellis. 

30. The Thornton Romances. The Early English Metrical Romances of 

Perceval, Isumbras, Eglamour, and Degravant. Edited by J. O. 
Halliwell. 

31. Vemey Papers. Notes of Proceedings in the Long Parliament, temp. 

Charles I. Edited by J. Bruce. 

32. The Autobiography of Sir John Bramston, K.B., of Skreens, in the Hundred 

of Chelmsford. Printed from the MS. of T. W. Bramston. 

33. Letters from James, Earl of Perth, Lord Chancellor of Scotland, &c , to his 

Sister the Countess of Enroll, and other members of his Family. Edited by 
W. Jerdan. 

34. De Antiquis Legibus Liber. Cronica Maiorum et Vicecomitum Londoniarum, 

1178 to 1274. By T. Stapleton. 

35. The Chronicle of Calais, in the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., to 

1540. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 

36. Polydore VergiFs English History, prior to the Norman Conquest. Edited 

by Sir II. Ellis. 

3 7. A Relation, or rather a True Account, of the Isle of England, about 1500. 

Translated from the Italian by Charlotte Augusta Sneyd. 

38. Documents relative to the Foundation and Antiquities of the Collegiate 

Church of Middleham, Co. York, and notices of the Castle and Town, 
Edited by Rev. W. Atthill. 
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39. The Camden Miscellany. Vol. I. : — 1. Register and Chronicle of the Abbey 

of Aberconway. Edited by Sir H. Ellis. 2. Chronicle of the Rebellion in 
Lincolnshire, 1470. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 3. Bull of Pope 
Innocent VIII., on the Marriage of Henry VII. with Elizabeth of York. 
Communicated by J. P. Collier. 4. Journal of the Siege of Rouen, 1591. 
By Sir T. Coningsby. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 5. Letter from George 
Fleetwood to his Father, giving an account of the Battle of Lutzen. Edited 
by Sir P. de Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart. 6. Diary of Dr. Edward Lake, 
Archdeacon and Prebendary of Exeter, &c., in 1677 and 1678. Edited by 
G. P. Elliott. 

40. A Commentary of the Services and Charges of William Lord Grey of Wilton, 

by his son Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton. Edited by Sir P. de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, Bart. 

41 Diary of Walter Yonge, Justice of the Peace, and M.P. for Honiton. 1604 
to 1628. Edited by G. Roberts. 

42. The Diary of Henry Machyn, Citizen and Merchant Taylor of London, from 

1550 to 1563. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 

43. The Visitation of the County of Huntingdon under the authority of William 

Camden, Clarenceux King of Arms, 1613. Edited by Sir H. Ellis. 

44. The Obituary of Richard Smyth, Secondary of the Poultry Compter, London. 
1627 to 1674. Edited by Sir H. Ellis. 

4$. Certaine Considerations upon the Government of England. By Sir Roger 
Twysden, Kt. and Bart. Edited by J. M. Kemble. 

46. Letters of Queen Elizabeth and James VI. of Scotland. Edited by J. 

Bruce. 

47. Chronicon Petroburgense. Edited by T. Stapleton. 

48. The Chronicle of Queen Jane, and two years of Queen Mary. Edited by 

J. G. Nichols. 

49. Wills and Inventories, from the Registers of the Commissary of Bury St. 

Edmund’s and the Archdeacon of Sudbury. Edited by S. Tymms. 

50. Gualteri Mapes de Nugis Curialium Distinctiones quinque. Edited by 

T. Wright. 

51. The Pylgrymage of Sir Richard Guylforde to the Holy Land, 1 506. Edited 

by Sir H. Ellis. 

52. Moneys received and paid for Secret Services of Charles II. and James II. 

1679 to 1688. Edited by J. Y. Akerman. 

53. Chronicle of the Grey Friars of London. Edited by J. G. Nichols. ( Out 

of print.) 

54. Promptorium Parvulorum. Vol. II. ( See Nos. 25 and 89.) 

55. The Camden Miscellany. Vol. II. : — 1. Account of the Expenses of John 

of Brabant, and Henry and Thomas of Lancaster, 1292-3. Edited by J. 
Burtt. 2. Household Expenses of the Princess Elizabeth at Hatfield, 
1 55 1-2. Edited by Viscount Strangford. 3. The Request and Suite of a 
True-hearted Englishman, written by William Cholmley, Londyner, in 1553. 
Edited by W. J. Thoms. 4. The Discovery of the Jesuits’ College in 
Clerkenwell in March, 1627-8. Edited byj. G. Nichols. 5. Trelawny 
Papers. Edited by W. D. Cooper. 6. Autobiography and Anecdotes, by 
William Taswell, D.D. Edited by G. P. Elliott. {Out of print,) 

56. Letters and Papers of the Verney Family, to the end of 1639. Edited by 

J. Bruce. {Out of print.) 
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57. The Ancren Riwle. Rules and Duties of Monastic Life. Edited by J. 

Morton , B. D. ( Out of print . ) 

58. Letters of the Lady Brilliana Harley. Edited by T. T. Lewis. 

59. Household Expenses of Richard de Swinfield, Bishop of Hereford, 1289-90. 

( See No. 62.) 

60. Grants, &c., from the Crown during the reign of Edward V. and two 

Speeches for opening Parliament, by John Russell, Bishop of Lincoln, Lord 
Chancellor. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 

61. The Camden Miscellany. Vol. III. : — 1. Papers relating to Proceedings in 

Co. Kent, 1642-1646. Edited by R. Almack. 2. Ancient Biographical 
Poems, on the Duke of Norfolk, Viscount Hereford, the Earl of Essex, and 
Queen Elizabeth. Edited by J. P. Collier. 3. A Relation of some Abuses 
which are committed against the Common- Wealth, 1629. Edited by Sir F. 
Madden, K.H. 4. Inventories of the Wardrobes, &c., of Henry FitzRoy, 
Duke of Richmond. And of Katherine, Princess Dowager at Baynard’s 
Castle. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 

62. Household Book of Bishop Swinfield. Vol. II. {See No. 59.) 

63. Letters of Charles I. to Queen Henrietta Maria. Edited by J. Bruce. 

64. An English Chronicle of the reigns of Richard II., Henry IV., Henry V., 

and Henry VI. Edited by Rev. J. S. Davies, M.A. 

65. The Knights Hospitallers of England, 1338. Edited by Rev. L. B. 

Larking, M.A. 

66. Diary of John Rous, Incumbent of Santon Downham, Suffolk, from 1625 to 

1642. Edited by Mary Anne E. Green. 

67. Trevelyan Papers prior to 1558. Edited by J. P. Collier. Part I. (See 

Nos. 84 and 105.) 

68. Journal of the Very Rev. Rowland Davies, LL.D. Dean of Ross, 1688-1690. 

Edited by R. Caulfield, B.A. 

69. The Domesday of St. Paul’s, 1222 ; or Registrum de Visitatione Maneriorum 

per Robertum Decanum, &c. Edited by W. PI. Hale. 

70. Liber Famelicus of James Whitelocke, a Judge of the King’s Bench in the 

reigns of James I. and Charles I. Edited by J. Bruce. 

71. Savile Correspondence. Temp. Charles II. and James II. Edited by 

W. D. Cooper. 

72. The Romance of Blonde of Oxford and Jehan of Dammartin. By Philippe 

de Reimes, a Trouvere of the Thirteenth Century. Edited by M. Le 
Roux de Lincy. 

73. The Camden Miscellany. Vol. IV. : — 1. A London Chronicle during the 

Reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. Edited by C. Hopper. 2. The 
Expenses of the Judges of Assize riding in the Western and Oxford Circuits, 
1 596-1601. Edited by W. D. Cooper. 3. The Skryvener’s Play, The 
Incredulity of St. Thomas. Edited by J. P. Collier. 4. The Childe of 
Bristowe, a Poem by John Lydgate. Edited by C. Hopper. 5. Sir 
Edw. Lake’s Account of his Interviews with Charles I. on being created a 
Baronet. Edited by T. P. Langmead. 6. The Letters of Pope to Atter- 
bury, when in the Tower of London. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 7. 
Supplementary Note to the Discovery of the Jesuits’ College in March, 
1627-8. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 
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74. Diary of the Marches of the Royal Army during the great Civil War, kept by 

Ric. Symonds. Edited by C. E. Long. 

75. Original Papers illustrative of the Life and Writings of John Milton. Edited 

by W. D. Hamilton. 

76. Letters of George Lord Carew to Sir Thomas Roe, Ambassador to the Court 

of the Great Mogul, 1615-1617. . Edited by J. Maclean. 

77. Narratives of the Days of the Reformation. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 

78. Correspondence of James VI. of Scotland with Sir Robert Cecil and others in 

England, temp. Elizabeth. Edited by J. Bruce. 

79. Letters written by John Chamberlain during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Edited by Sarah Williams. 

80. Proceedings, principally in Co. Kent, in connection with the Parliaments 

called in 1640. Edited by Rev. L. B. Larking. 

81. Parliamentary Debates in 1610. Edited by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 

82. Lists of Foreign Protestants, and Aliens, resident in England, 1618-1688. 

Edited by W. D. Cooper. 

83. Wills from Doctors* Commons 1495-1695. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 

84. Trevelyan Papers. Part II. 1446-1643. Edited by J. P. Collier. ( See 

Nos. 67 and 105.) 

85. The Life of Marmaduke Rawdon of York. Edited by R. Davies. 

86. Letters of Queen Margaret of Anjou and Bishop Beckington, and others. 

Temp. Henry V. and Henry VI. Edited by C. Monro. 

87. The Camden Miscellany. Vol. V. : — 1. Five Letters of Charles II. Com- 

municated by the Marquis of Bristol. 2. Letter of the Council to Sir 
Thomas Lake. 3. Documents relating to Sir Walter Raleigh’s last voyage. 
Communicated by S. R. Gardiner. 4. A Catalogue of Early English 
Miscellanies formerly in the Harl£ian Library. Edited by W. C. Hazlitt. 
5. Letters selected from the collection of Autographs in the possession of 
William Tite, Esq. 6. Sir Francis Drake’s Memorable Service done 
against the Spaniards in 1587. By Robert Leng, one of his co-adventurers. 
Edited by C. Hopper. 7. Inquiry into the Genuineness of a Letter dated 
February 3rd, 1613, signed “ Mary Magdaline Da vers.” 

88. Letters from Sir Robert Cecil to Sir George Carew. Edited by J. 

Maclean. 

89. Promptorium Parvulorum. Part III. {Out of print.) {See Nos. 25 and 54. ) 

90. Letters and other' Documents illustrating the Relations between England and 

Germany at the commencement of the Thirty Years’ War. Edited by 
S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. {See No. 98.) 

91. Registrum sive Liber Irrotularius et Consuetudinarius Prioratus Beatae Mariae 

Wigorniensis. By W. H. Hale. 

92. Pope Alexander VII. and the College of Cardinals. By John Bargrave, D.D. 

Edited by J. C. Robertson. 

93. Accounts and Papers relating to Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by A. J. 

Crosby and J. Bruce. 

94. History from Marble. Compiled in the Reign of Charles II. by Thomas 

Dingley. Printed in Photolithography by Vincent Brooks. Edited by J. G. 
Nichols. Vol. I. {Out of print.) {See No. 97.) 

95. Manipulus Vocabulorum. A Dictionary of English and Latin words, by 

Peter Levins, 1570. Edited by H. B. Wheatley. 
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96. Journal of a Voyage into the Mediterranean, by Sir Kenelm Digby, 1628. 
Edited by J. Bruce. 

97. History from Marble. Vol. II. ( Out of print. ) {See No. 94. ) 

98. Letters and other Documents illustrating the relations between England and 
Germany at the commencement of the Thirty Years’ War. Second series. 
Edited by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. {See No. 90.) 

99. Diary of John Manningham. 1602-3. Edited by W. Tite. 

100. Notes of the Treaty carried on at Ripon between Charles I. and the 
Covenanters of Scotland, 1640, taken by Sir John Borough, Garter King of 
Arms. Edited by J. Bruce. 

101. El hecho de los Tratados del Matrimonio pretendido por el Principe de 
Gales con la serenissima Infanta de Espana Maria, &c. Narrative of the 
Spanish Marriage Treaty. Edited and translated by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 

102. Churchwarden’s Accounts of the Town of Ludlow, in Shropshire, from 1540 
to the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Edited by T. Wright. 

103. Notes of the Debates of the House of Lords. By Henry Elsing, Clerk of 
the Parliament, 1621. Edited by S. R. Gardiner. 

104. The Camden Miscellany. Vol. VI. : — i.Life of William Whittingham, Dean 
of Durham. Edited by Mary Anne E. Green. 2. The Earl of Bristol’s 
Defence of his Negotiations in Spain. Edited by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 
Journal of Sir Francis Walsingham, December, 1570, to April, 1583. 
Edited by C. T. Martin. 

105. Trevelyan Papers. Part III. Edited by Sir Walter and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. {See Nos. 67 and 84.). 


NEW SERIES. 

1. The Fortescue Papers, principally consisting of letters on State affairs, 

collected by John Packer, Secretary to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 
Edited by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. Consists chiefly of a miscellaneous 
collection of letters which were apparently thrown aside by the Duke of 
Buckingham after he had read them. One paper is of peculiar importance 
as relating to Raleigh’s trial. 

2. Letters and Papers of John Shillingford, Mayor of Exeter, A.D., 1447-1450. 

Edited by Stuart A. Moore. Valuable as throwing light on the practical 
working of our institutions and the administration of the law in the reign of 
Henry VI. 

3. The Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal from the Reign of Elizabeth to the 

Accession of the House of Hanover. Edited by Dr. Rimbault. Full of 
notices of English Musicians connected with the Chapel, and of minute 
particulars of royal ceremonies, funerals, coronations, churchings, baptisms, 
marriages, &c. ( Out of print . ) 

4. A True Relation of the Life and Death of William Bedell, Lord Bishop of 

Kilmore. Edited by Thomas Wharton Jones, F.R.S. Interesting not 
only for the light it throws on the working of the Church of Ireland at 
a most important period in its history, but also for the personal character of 
Bishop Bedell himself. 

5. The Mayor of Bristol’s Calendar, by Robert Ricart, Town Clerk of Bristol 

temp. Edward IV. Edited by L. Toulmin Smith. Illustrative of 
municipal antiquities. 
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6. Notes of Debates in the House of Commons in 1625. Edited from a MS. in 

the Library of Sir Rainald Knightley, Bart., by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 
Throws additional light on the quarrel between Charles I. and the House of 
Commons, and contains new facts relating to Sir John Eliot. 

7. A Military Memoir of Colonel Birch, Governor of Hereford during the Civil 

War. Edited by the late Rev. John Webb, M.A., F.S.A., and the Rev. 
T. W. Webb, M.A. A storehouse of curious facts relating to the period of 
the Civil War. 

8 and 9. Letters addressed from London to Sir Joseph Williamson while 
Plenipotentiary at the Congress of Cologne in the year 1673. Edited by 
W. D. Christie, C.B. Two vols. Full of news from the Court of 
Charles II. 

10. Account of the Executors of Richard, Bishop of London, 1303, and of the 

Executors of Thomas, Bishop of Exeter, 1310. Edited by the late 
Venerable W. H. Hale, M.A., and the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, M.A., 
F.S.A. Full of curious details on the household and ecclesiastical futniture 
of a bishop of the fourteenth century. 

11. Wriothesley’s Chronicle of English Affairs from the accession of 

Henry VII. to the first year of Queen Elizabeth. Edited from a MS. in 
the possession of Major. -Gen. Lord Henry Percy, by W. D. Hamilton, 
F.S.A. Two vols. Contains particulars not in other chronicles of the 
period. The Editor has printed in an Appendix to the First Volume the 
records of the trial of Anne Boleyn. {See No. 20.) 

12. Documents relating to the Quarrel between the Earl of Manchester and 

Oliver Cromwell ; with Fragments of a Historical Preface by the late 
J. Bruce. Annotated and completed by Professor Masson. Gives informa- 
tion about the proceedings of Manchester and Cromwell from the battle 
of Marston Moor till after the second battle of Newbury, and also the 
arguments on both sides of the dispute which ensued. 

13. Autobiography of Lady Halket, in the reigns of Charles I. and Charles II. 

Edited by the late John Gough Nichols, F.S.A. The subject is a pious 
lady of the days of the Commonwealth and the Restoration. 

14. The Camden Miscellany, Vol. VII., containing : — 1. Two Sermons preached 

by the Boy-Bishop. Edited by the late J. G. Nichols. With an Introduc- 
tion by Dr. Rimbault. 2. Speech of Sir Robert Heath in the case of 
Alexander Leighton. Edited by S. R. Gardiner, with a Preface by the 
late J. Bruce. 3. Notes of Sir G. Croke’s Judgment in the case of Ship 
Money. Edited by S. R. Gardiner. 4. Letters relating to the Mission of 
Sir T. Roe to Gustavus Adolphus, 1629-1630. Edited by S, R. Gardiner. 
5. Accounts of the Expenditure in building Bodmin Church. Edited by the 
Rev. J. J. Wilkinson, M.A. Rector of Lanteglos. 

1 5. Letters of Dean Prideaux. Edited by E. Maunde Thompson. The letters 

contain amusing descriptions of life at Oxford and in the country at the 
close of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century. 

16. Milton’s Common Place Book. Edited by A. J. Horwood. It is un- 

necessary to point out the interest of Milton’s notes and jottings on a variety 
of subjects, political, social, moral, and literary. 

17. Historical Collections of a London Citizen in the Fifteenth Century. Edited 

by James Gairdner. Printed from a MS. The poem is a very ’graphic 
original account of the siege of Rouen by Henry V. The chronicle is unique, 
ending in the middle of Edward IV. ’s reign. 
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18. Papers relating to the Life of William Prynne, with the Fragment of a 

Biographical Preface by the late J. Bruce. Edited by S. R. Gardiner, 
LL.D. 

19. Christ Church Letters relating to the Priory of Christ Church, Canterbury. 

Edited by J. B. Sheppard. Mostly of the fifteenth century, and some of 
political importance, relating to embassies, &c. 

20. Wriothesley’s Chronicle. Vol. II. {See No. 11.) 

21. Harpsfield’s Treatise of the Pretended Divorce between Henry VIII. and 

Catharine of Aragon. Edited by the Rev. N. Pocock. An early authority 
for many facts hitherto considered questionable concerning Henry VIII. ’s 
reign, which are now more generally accepted than they were. 

22. Correspondence of the Family of Hatton, 1601-1704. Vol. I. Edited by 

E. M. Thompson. Full of news and gossip. May be taken as a fair 
sample of the correspondence of a family of the higher classes in the 
seventeenth century. ( See No. 23.) 

23. The Hatton Correspondence. Vol. II. {See No. 22.) 

24. Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords officially taken by H. Elsing, 

1624 and 1626. Edited by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 

25. The CEconomy of the Fleete. Edited by Dr. A. Jessopp. An account of the 

state of the Fleet Prison in the time of James I. 

26. Documents relating to St. Paul’s Cathedral. Edited by the Rev. W. Sparrow 

Simpson, D.D., F.S.A. Ranging from the thirteenth to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. 

27. The Hamilton Papers, 1638-1648. Edited from the Originals at Hamilton 

Palace by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. Important for the history both of 
England and of Scotland during that troubled period. 

28. Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles. Edited by James Gairdner. 

29. The Puritan Visitation of the University of Oxford. Edited by Professor 

Montagu Burrows, F.S.A. 

30. Catholicon Anglicum. Edited by Sidney J. Herrtage. A mediaeval Latin 

Glossary of great interest from a philological point of view. 

31. The Camden Miscellany, Vol. VIII., containing: — Four letters of the Earl 

of Strafford, and a Poem on his illness. Edited by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 
Memoir by Madame de Motteville on the Life of Henrietta Maria. 
Edited by M. G. Hanotaux. Papeis relating to the Delinquency of 
Thomas Viscount Savile, 1642-1646 ; Five Letters from Richard Thompson 
to his brother Henry Thompson, of Escrick, afterwards M.P. for York. 
Edited by J. J. Cartwright, M.A. Papers relating to Secret Negotiations 
with Charles I. 1643-1644. Edited by Mrs. B. M. Gardiner. A Letter 
from the Earl of Manchester on the conduct of Cromwell ; Letters addressed 
to the Earl of Lauderdale. Edited by Osmund Airy. Letters of the 
Duke of Monmouth. Edited by Sir George Duckett, Bart. Correspon- 
dence of the Family of Haddock, 1657-1719. Edited by Edward Maunde 
Thompson. 

32. The Voyage to Cadiz in 1625. Edited by Dr. Grosart. 
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33. Diary and Letter Book of Gabriel Harvey, 1573-1580* Edited by Edward 

J. L. Scott, M.A. Throws light upon university life at Cambridge in the 
age of Elizabeth. 

34. Selections from the Papers of the Duke of Lauderdale, temp. Car. II. 

Edited by Osmund Airy. Three Volumes. Vol. I. 1639-1667. Vol. II. 
1667-1673. Vol. III. 1673-1679. Illustrative of the period of the 
Restoration in Scotland. 

35. Political Memoranda of the Fifth Duke of Leeds. Edited by Oscar Browning, 

M.A. 

36. The Lauderdale Papers. Vol. II. 1667-73. (See No. 34.) 

37. Papers relating to issue of the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. Edited 

by the Rev. N. Pocock. 

38. The Lauderdale Papers. Vol. III. 1673-79. (See Nos. 34 and 36.) 

39. Proceedings in the Star Chamber and Court of High Commission in the year 

1632. Edited by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 

40. The Correspondence of Sir Edward Nicholas, Secretary of State, and of his 

son Sir John Nicholas, Clerk to the Privy Council, Vol. I. Edited by 
George F. Warner, M.A. Supplementary to correspondence printed in 
Evelyn’s Diary, with matter relating to the Court of Charles II. during 
his exile. 

41. Custumals of Battle Abbey, temp. Edward I., from a Manuscript in the 

Public Record Office. Edited by S. R. Scargill Bird, F.S.A. Throws 
light on the tenure of land and manorial customs in the thirteenth century. 

42. Bishop Pococke’s Travels in England in 1750, &c. Edited by James J. 

Cartwright, M.A. Vol. I. (See No. 44.) 

43. Monastic Visitations in the Diocese of Norwich. Edited by the Rev. Augustus 

Jessopp, D.D. These visitations show the state of monastic life in the 
diocese of Norwich on the eve of the Reformation. 

44. Bishop Pococke’s Travels in England. Vol. II. (See No. 42.) 

45. Papers relating to the Impeachment of the Duke of Buckingham in 1626. 

Edited by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 

46. Memoirs relating to Lord Torrington. Edited by John Knox Laughton, 

M.A., R.N. Illustrative of naval affairs in the end of the seventeenth and 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

47. The Essex Papers. Vol. I. Edited by Osmund Airy. Contains new matter 

relating to the Court of Charles II. and to the government of Ireland in his 
reign. 

48. Visitations of the Collegiate Church of Southwell. Edited by A. F. Leach, 

M.A., F.S.A. A set of visitations differing in character from those in 
No. 43, and most important to a complete study of clerical life in pre- 
Reformation times. 

49. The Clarke Papers. Vol. I. Edited by C. H. Firth, M.A. More important 

for the life of Cromwell than any book published since the well-known 
work of Carlyle. 

50. The Nicholas Papers. Vol. II. (See Nos. 40, 57, and 63.) 
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51. Accounts of the Obedientiars of Abingdon Abbey. Edited by R. E. G. 

Kirk. 

52. Wardrobe Accounts of Henry Earl of Derby (afterwards Henry IV. ). Edited 

by Miss Toulmin Smith, with the co-operation of the Historical Society of 
East Prussia. 

53. The Camden Miscellany, Vol. IX., containing : — i. Visitations of Churches 

in the Patronage of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Edited by the Rev. W. Sparrow 
Simpson, D.D. 2. “The Spousells”of the Princess Mary, daughter of 
Henry VII., in 1508. Edited by James Gairdner. 3. Original Letters 
from the Bishops to the Privy Council in 1564. Edited by Miss Mary 
Bateson. 4. Papers relating to Thomas Wentworth, First Earl of Strafford. 
Edited by C. H. Firth, M.A. 5. Hamilton Papers, Addenda. Edited 
by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 6. Memoirs of Nathaniel, Lord Crewe. 
Edited by the Rev. Andrew Clark. 7. The Journal of Major Richard 
Ferrier, M.P., during a tour in France in 1687. Edited by Richard 
F. E. and John A. H. Ferrier. 

54. The Clarke Papers. Vol. II. (See No. 49.) 

55. Visitations of Churches belonging to St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1297 and in 

1458. Edited by W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., F.S.A. 

56. The Archpriest Controversy. Vol. I. Documents relating to the dissensions 

of the Roman Catholic Clergy, 1597-1602. Edited from the Petyt MSS., 
by T. G. Law. 

57. Nicholas Papers. Vol. III. (See Nos. 40 and 50.) 

58. The Archpriest Controversy. Vol. II. Edited by T. G. Law. (See 

No. 56.) 

59. The Political Correspondence of the Duke of Newcastle, 1765-1767. 

Edited by Miss Mary Bateson. 

60. The Narrative of General Venables, and other Papers relating to the Jamaica 

Expedition, 1655. Edited by C. IL Firth, M.A. 

61. The Clarke Papers. Vol. III. (See Nos. 49 and 54.) 

62. The Clarke Papers. Vol. IV. ( See Nos. 49, 54, and 61.) 

63. The Nicholas Papers. Vol. IV. (See Nos. 40, 50, and 57.) [In preparation.] 


THIRD SERIES. 

1. The Cely Papers : a Correspondence between Merchants of the Staple in 

London and Calais, 1477-1487. Edited by H. E. Malden, M.A. 

2. The Despatches and Correspondence of John 2nd Earl of Buckinghamshire, 

Ambassador to the Court of Catherine II., 1762-1765. Vol. I. Edited 
from the originals in the Foreign Office and in family MSS., by Mr«. 
D’Arcy Collyer. 

3. The Earl of Buckinghamshire’s Correspondence. Vol. II. 

4. The Camden Miscellany. Vol. X. — The Journal of Roger Wilbraham, 

Master of Requests, temp. Elizabeth and James I. Edited by H. 
Spencer Scott. The Diary of Sir Philip Hoby, 1547-1560. Edited by 
Edgar Powell. Prince Rupert at Lisbon. Edited by the late S. R. 
Gardiner, D.C.L. [In the Press.] 

5. The Diplomatic Correspondence of William Perwich from Paris, 1668-1677. 

Edited from the Foreign State Papers by Miss M. B. Curran, formerly of 
Girton College, Cambridge. [In the Press.] 
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The State Trials of 1289-1290. Edited from the unpublished Records, by 
Professor T, F. Tout, M.A. [In preparation .] 

The Secret Service Expenditure of George III., 1770-1782. ' Edited by the 
late B.F. Stevens, F.S.A. [In preparation.] 

Despatches relating to the Second and Third Coalitions against Napoleon, 
1798-1807. Edited from the Foreign Office Correspondence, by J. W. 
Headlam, M.A. [In preparation .] 

Bishop Redman’s Premonstratensian Register, 1477. Edited by the Right Rev. 
F. A. Gasquet, D.D. [In preparation.] 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

PRAGUE. 

Konigliche bohmische Gesellschaft’ der Wissenschaften. 

Abhandlungen der Koniglichen Bohmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Folge VI. Bd. 10-12, 1874. Folge VII. Bd. 1-4, 1886-92. Prague, 
1879-1892. 

Deutsche Zeitschrift fur Geschichtswissenschaft. Bd. 11 and 12, 1894-1895. 
Prague, 1894-1896. 

Geschichte der Koniglichen Bohmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften Von 
Kalousek. Prague, 1885. 

Norbert Heermann’s Rosenberg’sche Chronik. Von Dr. Matthaus Klimesch. 
Prague, 1897. 

Sitzungsberichte der Konigl. Bohm. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1 880- 
1901. Prague, 1881-1902. Jahresberichte, 1880-1899. Prague, 1880- 
1891. 

VIENNA. 

Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Bd. 24-46. 

Bd. 30-31 missing. Vienna, 1876-1900. 

Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Bd. 82-142. 
Vienna, 1876-1900. 


BELGIUM. 

ANTWERP. 

Acad 4 mie Royale d*Arch 4 ologie de Belgique. 

Annales. 5*S£rie. Vol. LII. T. II. Premiere Partie. Antwerp, 1898-1900. 
Bulletins. 5® S£rie. Vol. I. 


BRUXELLES. 

Acad&nie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de Belgique. 
Annuaire, 1878-1902 (wanting 1879 and 1880). Bruxelles, 1878-1902. 
Bulletins. 2- S£rie. T. XLIII., XLV.-XLVII., L. Bruxelles, 1877-1880. 

3® S£rie. T. III.-XXXIX. Bruxelles, 1882-1901. 

Memoires Couronn< 5 s. T. XX. -XXVII. Bruxelles, 1868-1877. 
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Soci&i d’Archeologie de Bruxelles. 

Annales. T. I.-XV. Bruxelles, 1887-1901. 

LOUVAIN. 

Revue d’ Hist oire Eccl£siastique, 1900-1901. Louvain. 


CANADA. 

MONTREAL. 

Numismatic and Antiquarian Society. 

The Canadian Antiquarian. Series I. Vols. I., III., IV., VI. Series III. 
Vols. I., II., III. Montreal, 1872-1900. 

QUEBEC. 

La Soci£t6 Litteraire et Historique de Quebec. 

La Vie de Joseph Franjois Perrault. Par P. B. Cosgrain. Quebec, 1898. 

OTTAWA. 

Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

Canadian Archives. Ottawa, 1883-1901. 


TORONTO. 

Toronto University. 

Studies. First Series. Vols. II.-V. Toronto, 1897-1900. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

CAPE TOWN. 

Belangrijke Historische Dokumenten in de Kaap Kolonie. By George McCall 
Theal, LL.D. Cape Town, 1896. 

Proclamations, Notices, and Regulations in Force in the Native Territories of 
the Cape Colony on July 20th, 1896. By George McCali Theal. Cape 
Town, 1896. 

Records of the Cape Colony. Edited by George McCall Theal. Vols. 

I. -IX. (1793-1820.) Cape Town, 1897-1901. 

Records of South-Eastern Africa. Edited by George McCall Theal. Vols. 
I. -VI I. Cape Town, 1898-1901. 


DENMARK. 

COPENHAGEN. 

Soci&e Royale des Antiquaires du Nord. 

M^moires des Antiquaires du Nord. Copenhagen, 1850-1901. 

Igdla udgivet efter gomle Handskrifter Kongelige Nordiske Oldskrift Selskab. 
T. I.— II. Copenhagen, 1875. 

Texte dc l’Atlas de PArch£ologie du Nord. Copenhagen, i860. 
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FRANCE. 

PARIS 

Societe de l’Ecole Nationale des Chartes. 

Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Chartes. Revue d’Erudition. T. LX. -LX II. 
Paris, 1899-1901. 

Societe d’Histoire Diplomatique. 

Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique. I4ieme et 1 5ieme Annees. Paris, 1 900- 1901. 
Societe de l’Histoire de France. 

Annuaire-Bulletin. Paris, 1898-1901. 

Revue Historique. T. LIV.-LXXIX. Paris, 1894-1902. 

POITIERS. 

La Society des Antiquaires de l’Ouest. 

Bulletins. 2* Serie. Poitiers, 1901. 

Bulletins et Memoires. 2 e S6rie. T. XXI. -XXV. Poitiers, 1898-1901. 


TOULOUSE. 

Bibliotheque de PUniversite de Toulouse. 

Annales du Midi. Revue Archeologique, Historique et Philologique de la 
France Meridionale. Par Antoine Thomas. XI. -XIII. Annees. Toulouse, 
1899-1901. 


GERMANY. 

BERLIN. 

Historische Litteraturgesellschaft. 

Mittheilungen aus der Historischen Litteratur-Gesellschaft. Von Dr. F. 
Hirsch. Bd. VII.-XXX. Berlin, 1879-1902. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

BRADFORD. 

The Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society. 

The Antiquary. Vols. I. and II. Bradford, 1888-1895 

DOUGLAS (ISLE OF MAN). 

Manx Society. 

Publications. Vols. II.-XXI., XXIV. -XXVIII. Douglas, 1860..1898. 


EDINBURGH. 

The Society of Antiquaries. 

Proceedings, 1867-1868, 1871-^1901. Edinburgh, 1867-1901. 

HERTFORD. 

East Herts Archaeological Society. 

Transactions. Vol. I. Parts I., II., III. Hertford, 1899 1900. 
N.S.— VOL. XVI. 
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LONDON. 

Royal Historical Society. 

Publications, Camden. Old Series. Vols. I.-CV. London, 1838-1872. 
Publications, Camden. New Series. Vols. I.-LXII. London, 1871-1901. 
Publications, Camden. Third Series. Vols I. —III. London, 1 900-1 901. 
Transactions. Old Series. Vols. I.-X. London, 1875-1882. 

Transactions. New Series. Vols. I.-XV. London, 1884-1901. 

Hampstead Antiquarian and Historical Society. 

Transactions, 1898-1900. London, 1899-1901. 

Harleian Society. 

Publications. Vols. I.-L. (1871-1901.) London, 1869-1902. 

Publications. Register Section. Vols. I.-XXVIII. London, 1883- 1901. 
Pipe Roll Society. 

Publications. Vols. I.-XXIV. London, 1884-1900. 

Royal Institution. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution. Vols. VII. -X. inclusive. London, 
1873-1884. 

Selden Society. 

Publications. Vol. II., 1888. 

Hon. Society of Cymmrodorion. 

Transactions. 1899-1901. London, 1901. 

Y Cymmrodor. Vol. XIV., XV. London, 1901. 

Surrey Archaeological Society. 

Collections. Vols. VIII.-XV. London, 1880-1901. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Society. 

The Record Series. Vols. XXV. and XXVII. London, 1S99. 

English Historical Review. Vols. X.-XVII. London, 1895-1902. 
Gentleman’s Magazine Library. English Topography. Parts III., VI., VII,, 
VIII., IX., X., XI. Edited by G. Lawrence Gom me. London, 1893-1899. 
Home Counties Magazine. Vols. I. -IV. Edited by W. J. Hardy. London, 
1899-1902. 

Middlesex and Hertfordshire Notes and Queries. Vols. I. -IV. London, 

1895-189S. 

North Riding Record, Yorks. Vols. I.-IX., 1884-1891. New Series. 
Vols. I.-IV., 1894-1897. London, 1884-1897. 

MANCHESTER. 

Chetham Society. 

Publications. Vols. CII.-CXIV. Manchester, 1878-1886. 

Publications. New Series. Vols. I., XLVI. Manchester, 1883-1902. 

OXFORD. 

The Sacred Books of the East. Edited by Max Muller. Vols. I.-XLIX. 
(wanting Vols. XIV., XVIII., XXXII., XXXIII., XXXIV., XXXVII., 
and XLVIII.) Oxford, 1879-1894. 

WORCESTER. 

Worcester County Records. Vol. I. Division I. Documents relating to 
Quarter Sessions. Calendar of the Quarter Session Papers. Vol. I. 1591- 
1643. Worcester, 1900. 


INDIA. 

BENARES. 

Selections from the Duncan Records. Vol. I. By A. Shakespear. Benares, 

1873- 
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ITALY 

FLORENCE. 

Reale Archivio — State Archives of Tuscany. 

Documente sulle Relazioni delle Citta Toscane coll’ Oriente Cristiano. Da 
Giuseppe Muller. Florence, 1879. 

I Capitoli del Comune di Firenze. Inventario e Regesto. T. I. e II. 
Florence, 1866-1893. 

I Diplomi Arabi del R. Archivio Fiorentino. Florence, 1863. 

Inventario del R. Archivio di Stato in Lucca. T. I., II., III. Florence, 
1872-1880. 

LUCCA. 

Reale Accademia Lucchese di Scienze. 

Atti della Reale Accademia Lucchese. T. XV.-XXVI., XXVIII. -XXX 
Lucca, 1855-1900. 

Memorie e Documenti per servire alia Storia di Lucca. T. III., Pt. III., 
T. XI., Pt. II., T. XII., T. XIII., Pt. I. Lucca, 1867-1871. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

SYDNEY. 

Historical Records of New South Wales. Vols. I.-VI. 1762-1808, Sydney, 
1893-1898. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

HALIFAX. 

The Nova Scotia Historical Society. 

The Nova Scotia Archives. Vol. II., 1900. A Calendar of Two Letter-Books 
and one Commission Book in the possession of the Government of Nova 
Scotia, 1713— 1741. Halifax, 1900. 

The Nova Scotia Historical Society Collections. Vols. I.-XI. (1878- 1900. 
Halifax, 1879-1888. 


PORTUGAL. 

LISBON. 

Academia Real das Sciencias. 

Cartas de Alfonso de Albuquerque. Por Raymundo Antonio de Buhhao Pato 
T. I. Lisboa, 1884. 

Corpo Diplomatico Portuguez contrudo os Actos e Redoes Politicas e Diplo- 
maticas de Portugal com as diversas Potencias do Mundo. T. I.-X. Lisboa, 
1862-1891. 

Decada 13 de Historia da India. Por Antonia Bocarro. Parte I. -I I 
Lisboa > 1876. 

Demosthenes. A Ora^ao da Coroa. Por Jose Maria Latino Coelho. Lisboa, 
1877. 

Documentos Remittidos da India. T. II. -IV. Lisboa, 1884-1893. 

Historia da India Portugueza. Collecsao da Monumentos Ineditos. T. X. 
Lisboa, 1868. 

Historia da Universidade de Coimbra. Por Theophilo Broga. T. I., 1289- 
1555 ; T. III., 1555-1700. Lisboa, 1892-1895. 

Historia do Congo. Por Viconde de Paida Manso. Lisboa, 1877. 

Historia do Infante Don Quarte, irmao de el rei Don Joao IV. T. I. -I I. 
Lisboa, 1889-1890. 
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Academia Real das Sciencias — cont. 

Historia dos Estabelecimentos Scientificas, Litterarios e Artisticos de Portugal. 

Por Jose Silvestre Ribeiro. T. I. -VII. , X. -XVIII. Lisboa, 1871-1893. 
Historia dos Loberanos Mohametanos das Primeiras Quatro Dynastias, e de 
Parte da Quinta, que Reinarao na Mauritania. Por Fr. Joze de Santo Antonio 
Moura. Lisboa, 1828. 

Historia os descobrimentos Portuguezes e os de Colombo. Por Manuel Pinhiero 
Chagas. Lisboa, 1892. 

Lendas da India, por Gaspar Correa. Collecsao de Monumentos Ineditos. 
T. I. -IV. Lisboa, 1859-1866. 

Memorias. New Series. T. II.-VI. inclusive. Lisboa, 1865-1885. 

Quadro Elementar das Relates Politicas e Diplomaticas de Portugal. Por 
Visconde de Santarem. T. III.-XVIII. inclusive. Lisboa, 1843-1860. 
Portugalise Momumenta Historia. 

Diplomata et Chart®. T. I. Lisboa, 1857. 

Inquisitiones. T. I. Lisboa, 1857. 

Leges et Consuetudines. T. I. Lisboa, 1856. 

Scriptorcs. T. I. Lisboa, 1856. 


ROUMANIA. 

BUCHAREST. 

Academia Romana. 

Acte si Documente relative la Istoria Renascerei. T. I. -VI I. Bucharest, 
1888-1892. • • • 

Analele Academiei. Seria II. T. XV.-XX. 1892-1898. Bucharest, 1893- 
1898. 

Caroli I. Trei De5i de Domine dl Regeliu. T. I.— II, 1866-1896. 
Bucharest, 1897. 

Dictionariulu Lunbei. Dc A: T. Laurianu si T. C. Massimu. T. I. -II. 
Bucharest, 1871-1896. 

Dictionarul Lunbei Istorice si Pompane a Romanilor. T. 1 1. -IV. Ety- 
mologicum magnum Romani®. Bucharest, 1896-1898. 

Documente Privitore la Istoria. T. I.-X. Bucharest, 1887-97. 

Fragmente zur Geschichte der Rumanen. Von Ludoxius Freiherm. Bucharest, 
1878. 

Istoria Imperiulu Ottoman. Pt. I.— II. Bucharest, 1876. 


RUSSIA. 

JURIEW (DORPAT). 

Bibliotheque de PUniversite Imp6riale de Juriew. 

Verhandlungen der Gelehrten Estnischen Gesellschaft zu Dorpat. Bd. 6-9, 
16-19. Dorpat, 1871-1899. 

ST. PETERSBURG. 

The Imperial Arch®ological Society of St. Petersburg. 

Ancient Russia. A monthly historical magazine. T. I. -VI., 1876-1878,* 
T. XLIX.-LXXII., 1886-1891. St. Petersburg, 1876-1891. 

Atlas in dem Kaukasus, by B. Dorn. St. Petersburg, 1895. 

Letters and Papers of Peter the Great. T. I. -III., 1688-1705. St Peters- 
burg, 1877-1893. 

Memoires de la Societe d’Archeologie de Saint- Petersbourg. Par Dr. B. de 
Kdhne. T. II.-VI. St. Petersburg, 1848-1852. 

Notes and Articles. T. I. -VIII. St. Petersburg, 1886-1896. 

Report of Congress. Part I. St. Petersburg, 1876. 
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The Imperial Archaeological Society of St. Petersburg— cont. 

Vassili Vassilyevitch Grigorieff after his Letters and Works, 1816 .1881. Com- 
piled by W. P. Vesselovski. St. Petersburg, 1887. 

Voyage to Roumelia. St. Petersburg, 1879. 

The Imperial Historical Society. 

Review. T. I.-CXIII. St. Petersburg, 1876-1902. 


SPAIN. 

MADRID. 

Real Academia de la Historia. 

Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia. T. IV., VI., VII , X. 
XII., XV. -XXXIX. Madrid, 1884-1901. 

Collecion de Documentos ineditos de la Antiguas Posesiones Espanolas de 
Ultramar. T. I. -II. Madrid, 1899. 

Collecion de Obras Arabigos de Historia y Geografia. T. I. Madrid, 1867. 

Condicion social de los Moriscos de Espana. Madrid, 1857. 

Cortes de los Antiguos Reinos de Leon y de Castilla. T. I.-III. Madrid, 
1861-1866. 

Estado de los Mudejares de Castilla. Por Don Francisco Fernandez y Gonzalez.* 
Madrid, 1866. 

Examen Critico-Historico del influjo que tuvo en el Comercio, Industria y 
Poblacion de Espana su Dominacion en America. Por Don Jose Arias y 
Miranda. Madrid, 1854. 

Examen de los Sucesos y Circumstancias qui motivaron el Compromiso de 
Caspe. Por Don Florencio Tauer. Madrid, 1855. 

Historia Critica de los Falsos Chronicones. Por Don Jose Godoy Alcantara. 
Madrid, 1868. 

Historia del Combate Naval de Lepanto. Por Don Cayetano Rosell. Madrid, 

,i?53- . . 

Juicio Critico del Feudalisimo en Espana. Madrid, 1856. 

Juicio Critico y Significacion Politica de Don Alvaro de Luna. Por Don Juan 
Rizzo y Ramirez. Madrid, 1865. 

Legis Romanse Fragmenta ex Codice Palimpsesto. Madrid, 1896. 

Memorias de Don Fernando IV. de Castilla. T. I. and II. Madrid, i860. 

Munda Pompeiana. Por Don Jose y D. Manuel C. Hurtado. Madrid, 1861. 

SWEDEN. 

GOTTENBERG. 

Kogskolas Arsskrift*. Bd. I.-IV. Gottenberg, 1895-1898.' 

STOCKHOLM. 

Konglichen Vitterhets Histone Antiquitets Akademien. 

Handlingar. Bd. XXI. -XXVII. ; XXX.-XXXII. Stockholm, 1861-1894. 

Royal Society of Antiquaries of Sweden. 

Bibliographic de l’Archeologie Prehistorique de la Suede pendant le XIX* 
Si£cle. Stockholm, 1875. 

Minnespenningar ofver enskilda Svenska Man och Quinnor, af Bror Emil 
Hildebrand. Stockholm, i860. 

Svenska Foraminnesforeningens Tidskrift. Bd. I.-III. Stockholm, 1871-1876. 

Svenska Sigiller fr&n Medeltiden, af Bror Emil Hildebrand. Parte I. Stock- 
holm, 1862. 

Sveriges och Svenska Konungahusets Minnespenningar, af Bror Emil Hilde- 
brand. Bd. I. -II. Stockholm, 1874 and 1875. 

Urkunda till Stockholms Historia, Stads Priv egiebref. Pt. I. -II. , 1423- 
1700. Stockholm, 1900. 
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TASMANIA. 

Royal Society of Van Diemen’s Land. 

Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Van Diemen’s Land. Vols. I. 
and II. Tasmania, 1851-1854. 


UNITED STATES. 

CONNECTICUT (HERTFORD). 

Connecticut Historical Society. 

Collections. Vols. II. -VI. Hertford, 1870—1 897. 

MAINE (BATH). 

Maine Historical Society. 

Collections. Vols. I. -VII., Old Series. Bath, 1865-1876. 

Collections. Second Series, Vols. I. and II. Bath, 1869-1877. 

Publications. Bath, 1868-1870. 

MARYLAND (BALTIMORE). 

Johns Hopkins University. 

University Studies. Series II., III., V., IX.-XIX. Baltimore, 1884-1901. 
Maryland Historical Society. 

Archives of Maryland. Vols. I.-XVII. and XXI. Baltimore, 1888-1901. 
Fund Publications. Nos. I.-XXXV. Baltimore, 1867-1891. 

MASSACHUSETTS (BOSTON). 

Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Proceedings. Vols. I., II., VI.-XI. Second Series. Boston, 1884-1897. 
New England Historic and Genealogical Society. 

Memoirs of several Deceased Members. Boston, 1878. 

Memorial Biographies of the New England Historic and Genealogical Society. 

Vols. I.-IV., 1845-1862. Boston, 1880-1885. 

The Register of the New England Historic and Genealogical Society. Vols. 
XXVI. -LIII. Boston, 1872-1899. 

Peabody Education Fund. 

Proceedings. Vol. I. Boston, 1875. 

Institute Library. 

Second Catalogue. Parts I.- V. Boston, 1892-1896. 

Prince Society. 

Publications of the Prince Society. 

American Colonisation. Boston, 1873. 

Andros Tracts. Vols. I.— III. Boston, 1868-1874. 

Champlain’s Voyages. Vol. II., 1604-1610. Boston, 1878. 

John Checkley ; or, the Evolution of Religious Tolerance in Massachusetts 
Bay. Vols. I. and II. Boston, 1897. 

John Wheelwright. Boston, 1876. 

Voyages of the Northmen to America. Boston, 1877. 

MICHIGAN (LANSING). 

The Historical Society of Michigan. 

Michigan Pioneer Collections. Vols. I. and II., 1874-1878. Lansing, 1877- 
1880. 
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MINNESOTA (ST. PAUL). 

The Historical Society of Minnesota. 

Collections of the Historical Society of Minnesota. Vols. I., II., V.-IX. 

St. Paul, 1872-1900. 

Legislative Manual. St. Paul, 1891. 

Minnesota in the Civil War and Indian War. Vols. I. and II., 1861-1865. 
St. Paul, 1890-1893. 


NEBRASKA (LINCOLN). 

Nebraska State Historical Society. 

Transactions and Reports. Vols. I.-V. Lincoln, 1885-1893. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE (CONCORD). 

New Hampshire State Library. 

Provincial Papers. Vols. I.-VII., 1623-1776. Concord, 1867-1873, 

State Papers. Vols. VIII., XV. -XXIX. Concord, 1874-1896. 

Town Papers. Vols. IX.-XIV. Concord, 1875-1885. 

NEW JERSEY (NEWARK). 

New Jersey Historical Society. 

Archives Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State. First Series. 
Vols. I. -XXI. Newark, 1880-1899. 

Biographical and Genealogical History of the City of Newark and Essex 
County, New Jersey. Vols. I. and II. Newark, 1898. 

Collections of the New Jersey Historical Society. Vols. II., IV.-VII. 
Newark, 1847-1872. 

NEW YORK. See also WASHINGTON. 

American Historical Association. 

American Historical Review. Vols. I. -VI. New York, 1895-1901. 

Holland Society of New York. 

Year-book. New York, 1898. 

New York Historical Society. 

Collections. First Series. Vols. I. -IV. New York, 1811-1826. 

Collections. Second Series. Vols. I. -III. New York, 1841-1857. 
Collections. New York, 1871-1892. 

Proceedings. New York, 1843-1849. 

Smith’s New York. Vols. I. and II. New York, 1829. 

Oneida Historical Society. 

Transactions for the Year 1881. Utica, New York, 1881. 

PENNSYLVANIA (PHILADELPHIA). 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. George Logan of Stenton. Edited by F. A. Logan. Philadelphia, 1899. 
Historical Map of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1875. 

Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Vols. I., V.-XII. 
Philadelphia, 1864-1876. 

Publications of the University of Pennsylvania Series in Political Economy and 
Public Law. No. 14. Philadelphia, 1899. 

The Pennsylvania Magazine. Vols. I.-XXV. Philadelphia, 1877-1902. 

RHODE ISLAND (PROVIDENCE). 

Rhode Island Historical Society. 

Proceedings of the Rhode Island Historical Society. Providence, 1872-1885. 
Publications of the Rhode Island Historical Society. Vols. I. -VIII. Provi- 
dence, 1893-1900. 
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Rhode Island Historical Society— cont. 

Carthage and Tunis. By Amos Perry. Providence, 1869. 

Collections of the Rhode Island Historical Society. Vols. I. -III., VI. -IX. 
Providence, 1827-1897. 

History of the Institute of Instruction of Rhode Island. By E. M. Stone. 
Providence, 1874. 

System of Civil and Religious Liberty and treatment of the Indians. Provi- 
dence, 1876. 

The Early Records of the Town of Providence. Vols. I. -XVI. Providence, 
1892-1901. 


SOUTH CAROLINA (CHARLESTON). 

South Carolina Historical Society. 

Collections. Vols. I.-V. Charleston, 1857-1897. 

Historical and Genealogical Magazine. Vols. I. and II. Charleston, 1900 
and 1901. 

VERMONT (MONTPELIER). 

The Vermont Historical Society. 

Collections of the Vermont Historical Society. Vols. I. and II. Montpelier, 
1870-1871. 

VIRGINIA (RICHMOND). 

The Virginia Historical Society. 

Collections of the Virginia Historical Society. New Series. Vols. I.-V., X., 
XI. Richmond, 1882-1892. 

Virginia Magazine. Vol. 9. Richmond, 1902. 

WASHINGTON. See also NEW YORK. 

American Historical Association. 

Annual Report, 1889-1900. Washington, 1890-1901. 

Fourth Report of the MSS. Commission. Correspondence of John C. Calhoun. 
Washington, 1900. 

American Jewish Historical Society. 

Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society. Nos. IV. -IX., 1896- 
1900. Washington, 1896-1901. 

The Smithsonian Institution. 

Bureau of Ethnology. Bulletins. Vols. I.-XXIV. Washington, 1887-1892. 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Vols. XIII.-XXVII., 1878-1883 ; 
XXXVII.-XLIII., 1898-1901. Washington, 1878-1901. 

A Catalogue of Scientific and Technical Periodicals, 1665-1882. By II. 

Carrington Bolton. Washington, 1886. 

A Select Bibliography of Chemistry, 1492-1892. By H. Carrington Bolton. 
Washington, 1893. 

Catalogue of Publications of Foreign Societies in the Library of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Washington, 1859. 

Meteorological Tables. Washington, 1897. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vols. VI. -XXXII. Washington, 
1854-1895. 

Smithsonian Reports for the Years 1850-1900. Washington, 1850-1901. 
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